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To the memory of 
SIR EDMUND GOSSE, 
who inspired this book, 
gave it his help and encouragement 
and accepted its dedication 
L inscribe it now 
with lasting gratitude and friendship 


PREFACE 


THE seven facsimiles chosen are of fragments reproduced 
exactly to the original scale. I avoid using letters, because if 
one page alone is given, only part of the whole can be read, 
and the reproduction of several written pages is awkward in 
a book. 

I am indebted to the editor of the Cornhill Magazine for per- 
mission to reprint part of this volume. Much of its arrangement 
follows the form taken by my articles in that periodical. I have 
not published any letter by a living person. No material is used 
which is not to be found in my own possession. I have not sought 
to strain the relationships of the letters which I have chosen from 
my collection, and I have tried not to include any that are devoid 
of interest. 

I add the final chapter, both parts of which deal with my 
country home, for two reasons. One is that they illustrate what 
is to me the fascination of literary links. The other is that I 
believe that many people could add to the interest of their own 
houses if they took the trouble which to me has been a pleasure. 

My dedication tries to show the part played by the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse in regard to this book; how much I miss his 
guidance in its final stages I cannot attempt to say. I should 
hardly publish it now if it were not that—to the best of my belief 
—there is no English work on the subject from the point of 
view which [ have taken. 

Even so, if Mr. R. W. Chapman, of the Oxford University 
Press, had not of his own generous suggestion corrected my 
proofs, and also helped me in untold ways, I doubt if I should 
have had the courage to see it in print. To him I tender my 


sincerest thanks for his invaluable aid. 
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Preface 7 


To the assistance afforded by my long-suffering family, I bear 
grateful witness. ‘Ihe transcribing of letters, the counting of 
words and their addition, the searching for references in our own 
books and in public libraries, all this help I acknowledge, especi- 
ally as it was given when I needed it, however inconvenient 
the moment might be. I trust that the index includes all that 
is needed without undue elaboration. It is the work of my son. 

I have written this volume—a real labour of love—in grati- 
tude for the additional interest which my life has derived from 
the collecting of autograph letters; in the hope also that others 
may glean in the same fields. I know that the record is a wander- 
ing one, for it is by a rambling road that I have journeyed. I 
write entirely as an amateur. I possess no technical knowledge. 
I have not got a great collection. I have never given much time 
or study or money to my hobby. But I have found it eminently 
worth while. 

DOROTHEA CHARNWOOD. | 

Srowe Houss, 

LICHFIELD. 
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CHAPTER I 
ON DECIDING TO COLLECT AUTOGRAPHS 


In these days American money takes the best “items” on the 
English market to the United States; inevitably the treasures of 
the poorer country fall to the bidding of the richer. And as many 
people here still collect in a modest way more or less consciously, 
and some of them aim at being authorities on at least one subject, 
there would seem little room for the humble amateur of slender 
means. And this is where the collector of autograph letters comes 
into his own, in a way that I venture to suggest is open to no 
other collector. For while in most cases, from old watches to 
postage stamps, the superiority of the examples of one possessor 
over another’s is apparent even before the degree is ascertained, 
with letters the differences of the specimens strike the eye first. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. Say that A collects coloured prints 
of a specified class and has a great deal more to spend than B, who 
also goes in for them, the chances are that B’s collection would 
not obtain a second glance from an expert if both collections were 
in the same room. Ifa millionaire chooses to buy all the available 
work of a great artist it follows that no modest buyer starting on 
the same quest at the same time has a chance. Of course one must 
always allow for the fact that happily some great houses still keep 
their ancestral treasures and that national collections have the 
start of the individual buyer. But in private families of what 
classes of objects is this specially true? Obviously of the things that 
most easily catch the eye. Just as a man shrinks from selling the 
pictures, tapestries and furniture that make his rooms beautiful, 
and are known in their places to all his circle, so he will more 
readily part with a treasure less likely to be missed,—an illumin- 
ated book of hours kept under lock and key and seldom brought 
forward, a string of pearls which can be replaced by imitations, 
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the priceless contents of a china cabinet which may be filled in- 
stead with a quite sightly Derby or Worcester dessert service well 
displayed. Friends are far more likely to say “Where is your 
Gainsborough great-grandmother?”’ than ‘Where are your Chel- 
sea figures?” and to enquire for the family tapestries than for the 
first folio Shakespeare. ‘The purchaser, too, wants a decorative 
object for his rooms and would rather spend his money on what 
is seen, and witnesses alike to his taste and his fortune, than on 
what escapes notice. ‘hus it comes about that autograph letters 
are by no means everyone’s money; they are-not showy enough. 
Truth compels us also to meet the obvious retort that they serve 
no end but to interest their owner. ‘““Water-colours give pleasure 
to whoever sees them”’, I hear someone say, or ““Ihe money shut 
up in letters hidden away would buy you a motor-car (or a 
bicycle according to the value of the collection), and think how 
useful that would be”. Well, there is no end to that line of argu- 
ment, but I can meet the general accusation of selfishness in 
spending on letters with this answer: ‘Che amassing of interesting 
letters is an addition to the literary fame of their authors, and an 
enlightenment as to their personality, and this at once puts them 
in a high class of interest which cannot be achieved, I venture to 
say, by ancient glass or Chinese ivories, or even by old plate. 
Coins have a historical and national interest, first editions have a 
literary value (often small in proportion to the financial, which 
may be based merely on the rarity of an error)—autographs com- 
bine all three. Prints and engravings often have beauty, and so 
have medals, but they are hardly ever unique. There are always 
other similar examples. China does run to single specimens some- 
times and has real and great decorative beauty, but there is always 
the risk of breakage, and the haunting “perhaps” of a duplicate, 
which might turn up out of the blue. But autographs, for their 
justification as a hobby, have an absolutely unique claim. As I 
hinted above, among autograph collectors the difference counts 
as well as the superiority, and this quality exists in every single 
letter by any human being which any of us may possess. No one 
ever wrote exactly the same letter twice; the two personalities of 
writer and reader forbid it. I do not now allude to notes of accept- 
ance or refusal replying to an invitation, though I might quite 
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fairly do so, for on account of the double connection they may be 
of real interest,—I have one from George Sand to Mrs. Browning 
which I will mention later. But broadly speaking the thrill, the 
excitement of bygone letters is their revelation of the acting and 
reacting of personalities in which we are interested. I take two 
letters over a century apart in date, by two authors at the same - 
age, that of 50 years, when a man is at his mental prime; both 
men profound Christians, both blessed by the love of friends, both 
authors whose work brings the word “robust” automatically to 
mind,—Samuel Johnson and Charles Kingsley. 

The former writes to Lucy Porter, the latter to his friend, 
Philip Gosse—distinguished father of distinguished son. Neither 
letter had been printed when it came to me; both are so intimate 
that I should hesitate to publish were it not that each enhances 
its writer’s personality. Both exhibit—simply and as a matter of 
course—that profound, immovable, underlying melancholy which 
seems in some English characters to be the ground on which their 
life’s enduring work is built. I will not now multiply instances of 
likeness or contrast; they will be shown by the writers themselves 
in the letters given later. But there are other reasons which put 
autographs high in the class of collections, and each can stress the 
one that appeals most to himself. Let me suggest seven. 

First there is the obvious fact that the more we learn about the 
great ones whose letters we collect, the more knowledge we 
obtain of the history of their time as well as of the actors in it, 
and the more literary in the true sense of the word we ourselves 
become. From one material point of view this familiarity with 
the lives of the writers of our treasured letters is absolutely essen- 
tial, and that is the financial one. For lack of it one may miss the 
significance which gives a letter—whether in a catalogue or in 
one’s own collection—its value in the market. I cannot stress too 
strongly this fact, and if it recurs again and again in this book, I 
offer no apology. I came to realise it myself rather late than 
early, and grow more and more convinced of it. 

A second reason which I think counts on the side of choosing 
autographs for a hobby is their portability. I take mine to and fro 
between my homes whenever I want to, and one cannot do that 
with most collections. In fact volumes of letters give very little 
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trouble and take hardly any room. I keep mine in a cupboard on 
the ground floor near a door leading outside or a window. They 
are difficult to insure against fire because the value both of the 
collection and of its “items” fluctuates, and they are unlikely to 
be stolen, for the disposal of good letters would be easily traced; 
therefore I think the best plan is to have them handy to throw 
out into street or garden in case of fire, and I make sure that 
no time shall be lost in looking for a key by dispensing with any 
locking up. This is a point in favour of the book arrangement 
as against others, with which I shall deal in a later chapter. When 
J am away from home, I put the volumes in the strong room with 
the plate, and hope for the best. 

A third point is the elasticity of the subject. If you cannot 
manage to devote enough time or money to get far into the 
business, you canstill have interesting letters, if not valuable ones, 
and you can still work up the subjects alluded to and read the 
books by the authors or look at the pictures by the painters. If 
you want to specialise you can concentrate on people eminent 
in one line, or you can go in for a general collection of people of 
another nationality—you can set your own limits, and expand 
when and how you like. 

A fourth is that so very much can be done among friends, or 
in an autograph club, or even at a dealer’s, with very little buy- 
ing, by way of exchange of duplicates—and here I should like 
to state that I have never asked for a letter, except as an arrange- 
ment with another collector, in my life. Nor have I ever de- 
scended to the odious practice of writing to strangers to get them 
to reply, a habit which brings serious collectors into disrepute. I 
have asked distinguished people to write in my book, with place 
and date, but very seldom, because a barren signature does not 
interest me, And generally, if they are personal friends, one 
receives a letter sooner or later. 

A fifth reason for advocating this particular kind of collection 
is that your conscience can fairly let you take a more valuable 
gift for it than for any other. If people were so extravagantly 
fond of their friends as to press upon them antique fans, minia- 
tures, Battersea enamel boxes, or other lady-trifles—as Cleopatra 
said—to swell their collection, surely the collectors would refuse 
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beautiful objects which were of value to the possessors themselves. 
But when someone says to me, “I have a letter somewhere from 
Sir Walter Scott; I forget how I got it, I think a school friend 
gave it to my grandmother. If I can find it, would you like it?” 
Should my reply, “It is very kind of you, but don’t you want it 
yourself?” receive the answer, “Oh no, it would be much safer 
in your collection’, then I honestly say something of the price 
which the owners could get if I sold it for them, and if it is still 
pressed on me I very gratefully accept—always with the reserva- 
tion at the back of my mind that it may not materialise. If it 1s 
found and I get it, I know that it is in safe custody and giving 
pleasure, and I know, too, that before it was practically non- 
existent, and so cannot be missed. But more often than not it 
never turns up, so it is not safe to count on that kind of offer. 

A particularly annoying variant of these generous suggestions 
occurs when the owner is not only vague as to the possession of 
a letter, but even as to the writer. ““Now, I know I’ve got an 
awfully valuable autograph somewhere, and I should like to give 
it you for your collection. It is a letter from either Nelson or 
Wellington, and you shall have it”. A signature of George III., 
cut from a commission or a pardon, is sent you some days later, 
and the donor remains under the impression that your collection’s 
value is thereby greatly enhanced. Still, on the whole, the fact 
that one can accept autographs as gifts with benefit to oneself 
and without injury to the giver remains an asset. 

A sixth reason is that autograph letters are less subject to 
fashion than most collections, Furniture and prints are, I should 
think, the most so; the fluctuations of values seem to me foolish 
—at one time Chinese lacquer is at a fancy price, at another it is 
a drug in the market. One year a certain class of prints over- 
shadows all the rest, and soon the change of fashion robs it of 
its fictitious value and perhaps unduly depresses its examples in 
a sale-room. Now, broadly speaking, good autograph letters are 
bound to appreciate. They fluctuate considerably in one way, 
but it is not a serious drawback, because it happens not to the 
whole subject or to a class of it, but to one man at a time. This 
is how it comes about, and it follows the rules of the money 
market. Somebody has a series of intimate and interesting letters 
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from a great man, let us say as an instance of the first division, 
from a modern author. The works of this writer are for many 
years appreciated only by the initiated. The cult spreads, helped 
by America, and he becomes almost universally admired, only 
just before his death or possibly afterwards—on the publication 
of his life. Then his refusals to luncheon parties are raked out 
and bought as specimens to fill the gap in their collections by 
people who had never thought of including him. Gradually, good 
letters, with bits of the great one’s mind at first hand, begin to 
appear in the sale catalogues, with big prices tacked on to them. 
The specimens multiply, the prices increase. Suddenly, the great 
man’s nearest friend dies, leaving no family, and his executors 
put the whole series of letters into a sale on the same day. Natur- 
ally, the prices slump, but it is, after all, only by one item that 
the collector suffers. Obviously this usually happens, as I have 
described, in the case of a modern, but there are disconcerting 
examples of a bundle of letters by a big man long dead, who has 
had a price both steady and high for many years, being suddenly 
thrown on the market. But this flood dries all too soon, and it 
will be seen later that it is as likely to help as to hinder the serious 
collector. 

But my seventh and last reason is the chief one, and I spoke 
of it on my first page. The double interest of the personalities of 
writer and recipient may cause any one of us—accidentally it 
may be—to become possessed of something of no price on the 
market, but of such deep interest as to be worthy of inclusion in 
even the best collection. I do not mean that we shall come upon 
a letter extremely valuable because it is written by a man who 
commands a high price; that is more than unlikely. But I do 
mean just exactly what I say, that we may find we have a letter 
of such interest as to be worth having by anyone. To put it 
differently, something that is personal in an unusual way. It is 
not easy to give an instance, because letters which ought not to 
be shown come within this category. But the following will 
serve. 

Miss Jean Ingelow was a great friend of my mother. Once 
when as a child I was ill Miss Ingelow wrote to me, and my 
mother in thanking for me inquired if I might put her letter in 
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my autograph book. She replied that not only might I do this, 


but that she sent me some more letters for my collection. Among 
them was the answer that Miss Christina Rossetti, one of the 
only two English poetesses then living (since Mrs. Browning 
had long been dead), wrote to Miss Ingelow—herself the other 
—the subject being the loss of her brother Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Now there can be no letter written by that lady more 
full of interest than this short but beautifully expressed note. I 
will give it later; just now I use it merely as an illustration of my 
point, which is that interest without intrinsic value, if it is great 
enough, will force an entry into an autograph collection which 
may be composed of letters all of which are by people who com- 
mand a higher market price. So strongly do I feel this that I am 
always willing and anxious to wade through unpromising collec- 
tions on the chance of making some real human discovery; and 
this brings me again to insisting on my total lack of technical 
knowledge. Unless one has this, the whole of the very big subject 
of documents is out of range. I could not recognise what deeds 
were valuable or worthless. I cannot read ancient script or Latin 
abbreviations, or even English ones, as a general rule; I know 
nothing of the very difficult subject of paper at different periods, 
without which one may fall a victim to the crudest forgeries, 
nothing of legal terminology, nothing of municipal antiquities, 
and I have not enough general information to recognise where a 
deed can be placed in the scheme of local or of special history. 
Thus I return to my contention set forth in this first chapter, 
that for the ordinary amateur who has little knowledge, time or 
means, the best collection to make is one of autograph letters. 
Signatures, receipts and documents may find temporary places 
there, but the aim should be the interest of personalities, and 
when time and means and opportunity allow, a letter should take 
the place of a mere name in ninety-five cases out of a hundred. I 
possess a document appointing a ship’s oficer—of which more 
hereafter—which I prefer to many letters. But none the less, 
the case is as rare as I have indicated; for it is seldom that a docu- 
ment, not already in a museum or kept in family archives, shows 
the thrill of personal relations between two interesting people. 
And that interest is what I myself consider the chief claim of 
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autograph collecting. Often for me it passes the stage of interest 
and reaches that of excitement. The little frail bit of old paper 
may have played its part in a crisis that touched the inner life of 
some genius to whom the world owes and gives gratitude. I have 
a touching letter from Rouget de Lisle saying that he cannot 
understand whether the new pension granted him increases or 
decreases the previous pension given him for the writing of the 
““Marseillaise’’, so that he cannot tell if he is richer or poorer by 
five hundred francs a year. I have a letter, written by George 
Eliot to her half-sister, Mrs. Hingham, from her father’s death- 
bed. I have other more poignant words, some of which I shall 
give in my selection from my books. The thrill that I myself have 
derived from faded ink is the result of human interest in ageless 
personalities. I end this chapter with the humble hope that it 
may arouse in others some of the same sentiment. 


CHAPTER II 
ON STARTING AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION 


I must apologise for writing so much in the first person, but as 
my object is to give my own experience of the subject I am 
dealing with, any other form of speech would be inappropriate. 

Some of the qualifications of the autograph collector had 
better be set down here, as without a disposition suitable to the 
quest the results are hardly likely to be satisfactory. 

First we must have a reverence for the past as such, secondly 
an interest in its history, and thirdly an enthusiasm for its con- 
spicuous men and women. To these indispensables we should 
add perseverance, neatness, memory and method. These last 
are necessary for the mechanical conduct of any collection, I 
should imagine; they certainly are for mine. No hobby can be 
kept going without some industry, so I will not add that to my 
list, especially as in my view less hard work is needed in collecting 
autographs than other treasures. But a certain or uncertain 
amount of order is essential in dealing with papers. I am by 
nature tidy, but not sufficiently so to save myself from frantic 
hunts after missing specimens, generally, I am thankful to say, 
false alarms. I could write a great deal on the difference be- 
tween losing and mislaying, but it all boils down to the depressing 
fact that until one has the object one is seeking, that difference 
is non-existent or negligible according to Ht degree of fear and 
anguish one is enduring. 

Personally, I think that I began my collection in the best way 
to promote interest in it. My mother had a few old signatures of 
quite small value, but she arranged them on the pages of a new 
blank book which she gave to me. She encouraged me to ask the 
distinguished people who came to her father’s house to write 
their names—dated—for me. That first book, long, long super- 
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seded, is still in the possession of one of my children, and when 
I chance to see it I am reminded of the goodness shewn me by 
many who are now part of history, Mr. Gladstone, Browning, 
Millais, Burne-Jones, Randolph Caldecott, Mrs. Ewing (whose 
books Caldecott came to illustrate through an introduction to the 
authoress by my people) and other great ones whose kindness I 
appreciated before I knew that they were of note. Dim memories 
grow clearer as I look at the binding of that early autograph book. 
Thus, before I could spell myself, I was thrilled by the fact that 
authors and other great ones wrote their names in my book. 
This childish recollection will perhaps be pardoned me as it is 
the prelude to the proper matter of this chapter. Letters and not 
signatures should be the object of the autograph collector, and 
thus my cherished first book was soon useless. As I have already 
said more than once, it is the conjunction of two personalities 
which makes the unique charm of letters. And when these letters 
passed between players on the stage of history about whom we 
can never know enough, why then, we are lucky to read them 
and fortunate indeed to own them. 

Now this is the goal that the beginner should set before him. 
Few can start with treasures unless they inherit a collection ready 
made, and if they should find themselves possessed of that they 
lose the fun of making it; and what is more important, they gain 
neither the experience nor knowledge that comes of mastering 
the subject from the beginning, as far as an amateur may. 

My own collection progressed by the kindness of friends and 
relations. Looking back, I think that three years of lameness, 
resulting from a carriage accident, fostered the interest in my 
case. Arranging and cataloguing autographs could be done on a 
sofa, and many friends were glad to give pleasure to a child 
who was condemned to lie there. Sir Theodore Martin, a con- 
nection-in-law, and Miss Ingelow, that kind and gifted friend, 
had very good collections, and they gave me some letters that are 
still among those of the greatest literary value in my books; I 
alluded to one in the last chapter. And here let me give a hint to 
the beginner, who is often more haughty, or less wily, than the 
old stager. Never seem indifferent to any letter that is offered. 
The donors are often ignorant, and if one seems pleased, as one 
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rightly may, with the kindness of the gift which is valueless, one 
may be rewarded by a subsequent present which is worth having. 
The tyro who explains “‘ You know I don’t go in for foreigners’, 
or “Royalties are really outside my scheme, one doesn’t get letters 
from them, and I don’t admit signatures”’, is silly as well as rude. . 
Accept the gift gratefully, keep the signature until a letter is 
found to replace it, or, if it is clearly outside your limits, ex- 
change it. 

Exchanging specimens is a very important branch of autograph 
collecting. It begins with other children’s “‘swops” and goes on 
to Clubs, which are very useful during the years of youth. But 
the end comes soon, because the members’ sources dry up and 
everyone tends to have the same wants and no one the where- 
withal to satisfy them, and the situation is aggravated by each 
one’s duplicate letters tending to be by the same people, so that 
no fresh ground is broken and unwanted stock mounts up. Then 
begins exchanging with single collectors who have really good 
duplicates, and this goes on much longer. Then comes the barter- 
ing with the trade, and that goes on ad infinitum, provided always 
that the amateur realises that the dealer has to make his living by 
it and does not grudge him a fair profit. This should be the more 
easily accepted because the seller is an expert and the amateur 
gets the benefit of his knowledge, and also when exchanging 
obtains his desire at once, whereas the tradesman may have to 
wait to sell the duplicate. 

The word dealer brings me to a further stage in collecting 
which must occupy a later chapter. There, too, I must say 
what I know on the difficult subject of buying. Further, for the 
use of the full-blown collector who has a little knowledge and 
some really good duplicates, there is the possibility of selling to 
the trade. Again I stress the fact that I am an amateur with no 
training in technical matters to help me, and that it is my indi- 
vidual experiences that I describe. 

While I was still a beginner I was given what was then called 
an autograph album, a book of letters collected long ago and sold 
on the owner’s death. Some of the letters were by people of whom 
I already had specimens, more were entirely new to me. That 
book was a source of great help, and its contents served me in 
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many ways. Some started frankly by being exchanged; most took 
places in my collection. Of those, many to-day are replaced by 
better specimens, some remain still. It cost, I remember, four 
pounds, and at present would be worth many times that amount. 
It is difficult to pick up that kind of olla podrida now; catalogues 
sometimes advertise an old album, but the plums are carefully 
enumerated and the price not under the market value which the 
contents would fetch if sold separately. I found some things which 
were quite off my beat, old programmes of Royal “command” 
performances and so on, but they all came in useful for other 
people. And the excitement of quests and discoveries in that un- 
known woman’s collection, I am glad to remember, did not en- 
tirely erase from my youthful mind the pathosof her little treasury 
passing so forlornly to a stranger. 

But a word now as to exchanging with other collectors. It is 
always difficult to barter with friends. When two amateurs try to 
assess the value of their possessions, it is likely to prove—as was said 
onanother occasion—“a fruitful source of hot water forall parties”’. 
Guidance is given by the priced catalogues issued by the dealers, 
but they are only signposts, because naturally the values of letters 
by the same people depend on their quality. One owner must set 
some of the worth of his duplicates against the simple fact that 
the other has letters which he covets, and so on. Sometimes a kind 
fate makes one party a friend of some highly prized letter-writer, 
so that he can part easily with what the other is prepared to 
sacrifice better duplicates to obtain. This stroke of luck may get 
its possessor old letters for new, which is not an easy matter. It 
is more readily managed on a business footing with a dealer, 
when valuable old letters may be acquired by part payment in 
new ones and part in cash, of which more when I come to the 
trade side, and endeavour to write of buying and selling. 

I want now to turn to the limits within which a collection 
should be formed, and later on to the still more difficult question 
of what should be discarded. I think elasticity is wiser with auto- 
graphs than with other acquisitions. For one thing, they are too 
human to obey hard-and-fast rules. Suppose that I decide to go 
in for authors only, and if a single class is to be selected this is 
the most interesting, the most valuable, and inevitably the most 
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costly. A letter from Browning to Watts belongs to me. Why 
not enrich the book by having the artist as well as the poet? 
Samuel Johnson wrote to Warren Hastings; if a letter from the 
great governor addressed to the Doctor came my way, should I 
refuse to admit it? And so on ad infinitum. The limits I would. 
suggest are not those of subject classification into poets, prose 
authors, soldiers, statesmen, artists, etc., but of determination to 
keep to the form decided upon for the collection. I set before 
myself letters as my object on account of the two personalities 
involved and because each epistle is for that reason necessarily 
unique, no one writing an exactly similar epistle twice over, 
which to my mind is the justification for collecting autograph 
letters. And another reason for this, of which I have not yet 
spoken, is the excitement it adds to the chase. I may possess a 
letter, say, from Miss Seward to Sir Walter Scott; there is always 
a chance of a letter from him to her turning up, and if I get hold 
of it it would increase the value of both of them to be together. 
Of course, it is rare, and it means giving more time to sales, 
catalogues, and dealers’ lists than is convenient. Or I might have 
a letter from Pope to someone unknown mentioning Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and I might also possess a letter from that 
lady to another unidentified correspondent alluding to Pope or 
his works; the combinations of links are endless and fascinating. 
It is as well for the owner of one letter, if negotiating in money 
or exchange or both for another that links on to it, to avoid 
giving that special reason for wanting the “item” in question, 
because it obviously puts up the price to himself. I used long ago 
to drive a pair of dark brown horses with black points. Even then 
it was difficult, when one had achieved the same shape, size, 
colour and disposition, not to have one white foot in eight, and 
to have bought a pair would have been far beyond my means. I 
used to buy separately, and I remember matching a horse I had 
in London with one I viewed at Leominster, and achieving a 
perfectly matched pair at about half the price I should have been 
asked if a dealer had been told to procure it for me. The point 
makes itself. 

I would be tempted to advise the beginner to start with his 
own countrymen only. That is an easy and obvious limitation. 
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On the other hand, I must confess that my own foreign section 
greatly enhances the value of the whole. But let us suppose that 
English autograph letters are the objective. This excludes docu- 
ments, literary MSS., signatures, franks, signed cheques or 
receipts, and, strictly speaking, typed and signed letters, auto- 
graphed portraits and picture-postcards, and even signed draw- 
ings. But it is hard for the amateur to resist gifts outside his 
limit, and often, in my opinion, unwise. Just as a very poor 
letter may be admitted until a better is found to supersede it, so 
any form of scraps should be allowed to fill an empty place when 
it is worth while. 

I will try and give an example of each class outside autograph 
letters from my own collection. I have scraps for which I have 
paid handsomely, which, too, I could part with at a profit. They 
include an unsigned holograph stanza by Burns, the few last 
sentences and signature of a letter by Jane Austen, a few lines 
of “Otho the Great” in Keats’s hand. I have also a document 
that I would not exclude for any reason. Here is an account of 
it. The Pall Mall Gazette of April 24, 1915, writing of the two 
last days of the Red Cross Sale at Christie’s, says: 


Yet one would imagine that in spite of all the beautiful, 
curious, precious articles which have changed hands in the sweet 
cause of charity, there is something of a bonne bouche about these 
last gifts. So, at least, will the collectors of old books and MSS. 
agree. ... Wandering planlessly among the catalogue pages, the 
description of a document signed by Charles II., addressed to 
“The Principal Officers and Commissioners of the Navy”, 
Causes one to stop, wondering what the King of Britain had to 
say of his “‘wooden walls” more than two hundred years ago. 

Nor is one’s interest lessened when it is discovered that the 
document concerns the appointment of one Nickhols by ‘‘our 
most deare Cousin Prince Rupert to be Purser of our hie the 
Dreadnought” and is countersigned by Samuel Pepys. Surely, this 
acne document comes once more before the public eye in good 
season ! 


I have a holograph MS. by Sir Joshua Reynolds which will 
be-printed later in these pages, a veritable treasure. I have a 
signature of Queen Elizabeth’s which is worth having, if only as 
a work of art. I have a receipt made out and signed by Oliver 





Signature of Queen Elizabeth 
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Goldsmith, which is one of the plums of my collection. I have 
a typed and signed letter to my husband on his Life of Lincoln by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, which is such an interesting piece of Shavian 
literature that I could not eliminate it. I have a signature by 
Coquelin ainé beneath so fascinating a portrait that I cannot but 
admit it. By the way, I exchanged an archbishop and a prime 
minister for it and a Sarah Bernhardt of the same class—a some- 
what humorous transaction. And I havea signed comic drawing 
by Millais which is a perfect gem. 

In passing I should like to allude to the collecting of inscribed 
books, just to show that I have not forgotten that subject. It is 
a fascinating hobby, but very costly, and it has not the advantages 
of a letter collection; it is not portable, and it is not—to my mind 
—+so interesting. But by the kindness and generosity of a rela- 
tion, my husband possesses a volume that is probably worth more 
than even the best letter in my collection. It is unique. The 
printed title-page runs: 

Parallele de l’Architecture Antique et de la Moderne... 
Paris, 
Chez (Pierre Emery, Quay des Augustins, prés l’Hétel de 
| Luynes, 4 |’Ecu de France. 
Michel Brunet, Grand’ Salle des Palais, au Mercure 
Galant. 
Et la Veuve de Daniel Horthemels, rué S. Jacques, au 
Meécénas. 
M.DCC.II. 


Avec Privilege du Roy. 


On the flyleaf is inscribed in half a dozen hands the following: 


I give this book to Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin; in order to constitute him Director of Architecture in 
Ireland, especially upon my own Estate in that Kingdom: 

Cork & BurRLINGTON, 
dues 29 2172.0: 
Witness: A. Pope. 


Which book I do hereby give to my ingenious and worthy 
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friend, Francis Bindon, Esq., hereby delegating him Director 
of Architecture through all Europe. 
J. Swirt, 
January 23d, 1738. 


Witness: Francis Wilson. 


This volume afterwards came into the possession of my late 
uncle, Geo. Baker, Esqre., of St. Paul’s Church Yard, and being 
bequeathed to me, is now presented to Wm. Upcott of the London 
Institution by 

FREDERICK HERBERT HEMMING, 
February gth, 1825. 
Witness: —IThomas Monkhouse 
& Charles Hemming. 


This, the shortest of Swift’s satires, is not spoilt by the com- 
paratively commonplace later owners. Upcott was the father 
of autograph collecting. I never pass Burlington House without 
thinking of that flyleaf. 

I am tempted to finish this chapter with the story of the most 
dramatic exchange I ever made. Long years ago there lived near 
us in the country another autograph collector. He was reputed 
to be of violent temper, and he certainly estranged both relations 
and friends. He had an immense mass of worthless stuff and some 
quite nice things. He used to buy old papers in bundles, induced, I 
believe, by a wily country dealer who persuaded him thathe might, 
if he gave a large portion of his time to their examination, per-. 
haps find treasures, a form of gambling for which I have had 
neither time nor patience. He irritated me greatly by admitting 
so many nonentities that his few celebrities were quite swamped, 
poor things. But he and I were the only autograph maniacs 
who were near neighbours, and he used to come for long after- 
noons and bring his collection to visit mine. Everyone warned me 
that he would pick a quarrel and that we should soon not be on 
speaking terms, but I took the risk and was abundantly justified 
in so doing. He was a well-informed and charming man, good 
looking, a brilliant rider, and about double my age. He took my 
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scoldings on his inveterate habit of admitting anybody and every- 
body very meekly, and did not dream of reforming. For the 
benefit of beginners, who may be inclined to open their doors 
too widely, I will reproduce our usual conversation, when I 
knew less of the game than I do now. 

He. “I’ve been up to town since we last met and I got a lot 
of nice things from a dealer I sometimes go to.” 

SHE (suspiciously). ““A recognised dealer whose name I should 
know?” 

He (hastily). “No, just a small man who keeps his eyes open 
for me.” 

SHE. “Well, what have you got?” 

He. “I’ve brought some of them. I don’t believe you’ve got 
any of these.” 

SHE (inspecting). “No, I certainly haven’t. Who is the writer 
of this dinner acceptance?” 

He. “Oh, don’t you know? He was a judge.” 

SHE. “J never heard of him.” 

He. “Oh, he was quite well known. I thought of putting 
him with Eldon and Coleridge.” 

SHE. ““No, he’s not good enough. I shouldn’t put him in at 
all. You only lower the interest of your law group.” 

He (plaintively). ““What would you do with him?” 

SHE. “Oh, put him in the envelope I marked ‘Low-caste 
Swops’ when I sorted your duplicates.” 

He, “Well, I suppose you’re right. But you’ll like this.” 

SHE (reading). ““‘Dear Sir, If you can give me the address of 
the model of whom you spoke last week, I shall be obliged.’ 
Who in the world is he?” 

He. “Don’t you see? He’s So-and-so, the R.A.” 

SHE (stonily). “TI never heard of him.” 

He. Oh, but I’ve verified it; he was an R.A.” 

SHE. “But why put him in?” 

He. “Oh, you should always put in an R.A.” 

SHE. “Certainly not. You don’t collect only R.A.’s, so that 
you set yourself to find every one of them and make a com- 
plete set like ‘Happy Families’, No one in their senses 
would.” 
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He. “You can’t draw a hard-and-fast line.” 

SHE. “You can keep a level of easily recognised names. What 
else have you brought?”’ 

He. “Do you see what this is?” 

SHE. “No, it’s an illegible scrawl.” 

He. “Look at the heading of the paper, The Palace, Blank 
Minster.” 

SHE. “Oh, a bishop—stupid of me. Who is he?” 

He. “Dr. So-and-so. If he had lived he might have gone to 
York.” 

SHE. “Very likely. But as I never heard of him, and he’s fairly 
modern, I don’t think he can be very interesting. I do wish you 
would give up putting in amy general, and any admiral, and any 
bishop, and amy Cabinet minister, and any judge or R.A. You 
make the book dull.” 

He. “I always try to get a portrait; there’s a photograph of 
the Bishop goes with his letter.” 

SHE (firmly). “Put them both among ‘Low-caste Swops’. 
Don’t bother about portraits; you can’t collect two things at 
once, and it makes the book unwieldy. You’ll put in any one 
with illustrated newspaper cuttings soon.” 

HE (crestfallen). ‘““But you spend so much more than I do, I 
should never give what you do; I can’t.” 

SHE. “I only buy letters that really strengthen my collection, 
and when I can’t get them otherwise, and very few of them. 
You fritter away quite a lot onrubbish. You could afford to buy 
good stuff if you would go in for quality and not quantity,” and 
so on. 

But my friend had in his book something that I coveted, 
though it was imperfect. By far the most important item in my 
collection then was, and still is, a letter from Shelley to Leigh 
Hunt. It will be given zm extenso later, as will also the part of its 
companion with which I am dealing now. 

Shelley wrote, in the letter which is the gem of my collection, 
of everything personal and impersonal in the fullest and most 
intimate manner. He told how he was going to take his wife to 
Florence to be under the care of a Scotch doctor when her baby 
should come. He discussed Italian literature with such enthusiasm 
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for Boccaccio, whom he calls “that divine writer’, that one 
marvels at his zest. The letter is dated Livorno, September rr. 

The letter that I coveted was from Mrs. Shelley to Mrs. 
Leigh-Hunt, sadly incomplete, begging for patterns of baby 
clothes and saying that she has at last persuaded Shelley to read _ 
Boccaccio. My friend, who knew my collection, recognised that 
his letter ought to be mine, and was anxious to let me have it if 
we could arrange an exchange. I had some duplicates which he 
lacked, but I wished to be generous, and I knew that he much 
wanted a note from Mr. Rudyard Kipling which had been given 
to me, while I had also a far better letter written to myself. 

‘There are few living people whose notes fetch much in money, 
but Kipling is one. The point to be remembered is that the note 
is question was written on a correspondence card which was solid 
and heavy. One afternoon my friend insisted on leaving the 
Mrs. Shelley letter with me; I think we had agreed on the ex- 
change and he wished me to think it over once more. Anyway, 
I, next morning, sent off my correspondence card in a large 
envelope containing two thin bits of cardboard with the one thin 
leaf of foreign paper, for the first sheet of Mrs. Shelley’s letter 
unluckily was and is missing—slipped in between them. ‘Then I 
also put in, unfolded, my own note on a sheet of writing paper, 
saying that I enclosed the modern he wished for, but giving him, 
as he had given me, the chance to change his mind. The envelope 
was registered. Next morning I got a note from him, delighted 
with my Kipling, and saying, “I see you have kept Mrs. Shelley; 
quite right’. Well, I suppose I ought to have written more 
clearly, but as I had put a small card and my note in an envelope 
large enough to hold a good-sized writing-block, and put, also, 
the usual cardboard cut to measure, I should have thought any- 
one would have examined the whole packet. I ordered out the 
brougham (it was before motors) and drove to his home a few 
miles off after a half-eaten breakfast. 

I had time enough, however, to realise with acute anxiety 
how more than awkward the situation would be if my friend had 
unwittingly destroyed Mrs. Shelley’s letter. I thought of all the 
stories of his fiery temper, and doubted if I should ever convince 
him that he and not I was responsible. 
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At last I was at his door, and on inquiring eagerly for him was 
told he had just gone to the station to catch the 100’clock express to 
town. In desperation I asked if his wife, whom I knew far less 
well, would see me. Somehow I stumbled through my incredible 
tale to her and she very kindly invited me to look on her hus- 
band’s study table. She remembered my registered envelope over- 
night; now there were no signs of it. Then I played my last card 
and asked for the waste-paper basket. ‘here, between the card- 
board sheets where I had placed it, was Mrs. Shelley’s letter, with 
envelope and wrappings and everything (except my note and the 
exchange correspondence card in Kipling’s autograph) thrown 
bodily away! I never wish to have so narrow a shave again. [hat 
letter now faces Shelley’s in my volume of authors, and all is well. 
But I have been more careful ever since that fright. 


CHAPTER III 
ON CONTINUING AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION 


I HAVE now reached the point where buying becomes a necessity 
if the collection is to increase in interest and not merely in bulk. 
If I discard the method of the friend I wrote about in my last 
chapter, and do not admit letters from people in the low ranks 
of distinction, an end comes to acquiring by exchange with other 
collectors or by the receiving of gifts. To the amateur like myself 
who possesses no expert knowledge and has not much time or 
money to devote, roughly speaking there are two sources, sales 
and dealers, from which to purchase. J said earlier, and [ shall 
have to elaborate the theme when I come to write of arranging a 
collection, that the subject is too human to admit of hard-and-fast 
limits. But one rule I have stuck to undeviatingly all my life. 
That rule is never to buy a letter written by a living person. 
Sooner or later I can always acquire it without money payment, 
either first-hand or by exchange. I ought perhaps to say that I 
have had exceptional luck in this, because a friend of first-rate 
literary distinction is of course the owner of a treasury of modern 
letters and MSS., and is also himself a collector; and this fairy 
godfather is generous to me beyond description.1 But though the 
rule has been easy to keep in my case, I am sure it is a wise one, 
and not too difficult for any one who takes sufficient interest in 
the subject to make openings for exchange. 

I think that everyone who has reached the stage in collecting 
with which I am dealing must have a considerable stock of dupli- 
cates of different values, acquired automatically. ‘The most worth 
having are generally samples from one’s own collection of great 
men long dead which have been replaced gradually by better 


1 This was written in the lifetime of Sir Edmund Gosse, who allowed me to 
disclose his identity. 
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examples. Then there are notes from distinguished living people 
which have been turned out for good letters. Also there are the 
flotsam and jetsam of years of inherited correspondences, if one 
comes of a family which keeps interesting letters. I lately dis- 
covered a mine of good things of the existence of which I was 
quite ignorant until I succeeded to them after my relation’s 
death. Some of the less interesting of these I have exchanged, 
and I have more in reserve after, of course, retaining in the family 
the most intimate and interesting. ‘Then there are all the accu- 
mulations that a lifetime of looking out for things brings about. 
For instance, I may in order to fill one gap in my collection be 
forced to buy a parcel of letters sold together, and find that all 
are duplicates with that single exception—and there are un- 
wanted gifts, and signatures and scraps of all sorts. 

In the opening of this chapter I said, “Roughly speaking, there 
are two sources, sales and dealers, from which to purchase’’. 
There is also a rare but delightful way of buying which it has 
been my good fortune to enjoy once or twice. 

If one is known as a collector, a friend who is not, but who 
has inherited papers which include letters of value, will some- 
times offer to sell one of these treasures in order to help some 
special good work. ‘This is by far the most satisfactory, and the 
least frequent, way of purchase that I know of. Generally the 
letters so acquired have never been published, and are, moreover, 
in good condition. They just happen to come to some person 
whose family were friends, say, with ‘Thackeray. And the buyer’s 
conscience Is quieted by the knowledge that charity will gain. 

During the war, a friend, who had inherited papers from that 
Mr. Charles Lloyd who was a friend of all the great literary 
lights of his day, wrote offering me a letter written to him by 
Charles Lamb. She wished to divide the comparatively small sum 
which she asked between the Belgian and Serbian Relief Funds. 
I immediately sent a cheque. During this year I was offered for 
the letter ten times the sum which I gave. But that particular 
purchase is unique in my experience. 

With regard to buying, I hold a strong and unusual opinion. 
I think that if one is a serious amateur—this curious expression 
is used after careful consideration—the best way to purchase is 
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from one firm, and that an expensive one. wo platitudes must 
be kept constantly in mind. One is that the buying and selling 
prices of any given article bear a very distant relation to each 
other—though in the case of autographs, I believe, as near as in 
any; and the other that the amateur must pay for expert know- 
ledge. Sticking to one high-class firm ensures good treatment in 
many ways that are forgotten until they turn up. I do not mean 
that it is wise never to buy elsewhere. I look through other cata- 
logues and check prices, and sometimes get good things cheaper 
than from my own special shop, but not often. I make it worth 
while to one reputable firm to treat me with consideration. This 
can only be done, by the way, if one has a collection which con- 
tains one or two outstanding good things. They do not make a 
collection great, but they keep it worthy of consideration. For 
this reason I have steadily refused to sell my plums, in spite of 
severe temptation. For with autographs, as with other posses- 
sions, the first-rate example not only brings in the best price, 
but also gets a purchaser to give it at once. Why luxuries can 
always command their value—provided they are good enough— 
I can never understand. The glorification of the best at the ex- 
pense of the second best is certainly the fashion of the moment. 
‘The proportion of the value that a small chip takes from a piece 
of china is enormous. The various states of examples of the same 
print make all the difference to its money value and little to its 
artistic. The absence of a single perforation in a rare stamp may 
lower its worth ridiculously. I would rather possess a large flawed 
jewel than a small and perfect one, because I think it usually more 
beautiful. ‘This is lucky for me, since perfection is beyond my 
means; but if I wanted to sell, I should try to go in for something 
flawless. On the subject of rare books I hardly dare to touch; 
many reasons that make or mar their value seem to me ridiculous. 

But I fear I am very slack about the condition and state of 
autographs. I am not wrong in preferring a good letter initialled 
to a slighter one fully signed: the body of what is in the letter 
counts more than the manner in which it is written. But I am 
sure that I do not take enough account of the clean condition of 
the paper and the clearness of the writing. And to another weak- 
ness I am all too prone. I fall for several inferior things; I ought 
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rather to buy one good one. But it is very hard to resist filling gaps 
in one’s collection, and, moreover, it is easier to bargain over 
several items than over one, if not a very good hand at the game. 
And here I am back at the buying question. As I said, my own 
way Is to stick to one dealer (with slight flirtations elsewhere to 
preserve some pretence of an independent spirit), even to the 
extent of getting him to bid at sales on commission. This really 
is cheaper than trying to tackle the job oneself. But it can only 
be done with a man to whom it is not worth while to take any 
advantage of one. I will take an instance which shows the wisdom 
of this course. Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge moved into 
new premises in the summer of 1918; as their house-warming 
they generously organised an exhibition there of the work of 
Disabled Soldiers; but almost their first business sale—though 
not actually the first—was an autograph one. It naturally drew 
much attention, and it was hopeless to think of getting anything 
cheap there. I looked through the catalogue and saw a rather 
vague “lot” of Charlotte Bronté scraps. I gave a limit to my 
dealer and asked him to try for it. I had no great hopes of getting 
it, but considerable pleasure and surprise when I heard that it had 
been secured for me for twenty-two shillings—a very low price 
for anything genuine in Charlotte Bronté’s handwriting. ‘The 
evening when I opened the packet I shall never forget. I found 
a mutilated letter in the third person; a page of another to Ellen 
Nussey, fully signed; an early autograph inscription from a book; 
her married name in her writing, attested by her husband; anda 
comic unsigned drawing supposed to be by her as a schoolgirl. 
I saw from a typed paper included in the lot that both the letters 
had been published; an examination of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life 
showed me that I held in my hand the original letter written 
by Charlotte from Emily’s death-bed, asking Dr. Epps for his 
advice. The mutilation in this case was not of so much account 
in lowering the letter’s value as usual, for it was evidently the 
cutting out of medical details unsuitable for publication. The 
unmutilated letter was written too vaguely and sent too late to 
be of use to Dr. Epps. Emily died, I think, within a very few 
days of Charlotte’s sending it. Poor Charlotte! She is a tragic 
figure as she watches Emily’s dying flame. 
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But it is not the human or literary interest of that lot that I 
now want to stress, but the extraordinary cheapness. It shows 
that you may still get a genuine bargain at a widely-advertised 
sale—if you are not looking for it! I am sure that I was wise to 
employ an expert: he would have detected a forgery had there . 
been one, and not touched it. I was also wise to use a dealer on 
so big a scale that his reputation guaranteed me absolutely fair 
play. There was nothing in the catalogue to show clearly how 
many items there were or of what they consisted. If he had kept 
the Epps letter I should never have known, should have been 
content with the rest of the lot at 22s., and considered myself 
very lucky. But I should not have put myself in the hands of this 
firm as I have done since, or dealt to the same extent or on the 
same footing. ‘That transaction Justified my instinct in trusting 
to one man and making it worth his while that I should. In sales, 
an amateur who bids for himself is often run up and left with an 
inflated price to pay; a good dealer scares smaller ones off, because 
they know he can and will go on beyond them. I am quite sure 
that cautious methods do still leave room for the excitement 
and romance of collecting; for the lap of fate is never empty. 

I have myself arrived at the point where many of the charac- 
ters I am interested in, and able to afford, are represented in my 
collection. And I am trying gradually to get better letters to take 
the place of those I already have, in order to increase the personal 
interest in the individuals. This strengthens a collection, in my 
view, more than adding rarer signatures, because letters are on 
such a much higher level. Sometimes I indulge myself in keeping 
two letters from the same man. Sir Edmund Gosse’s unheard-of 
kindness has allowed me the possession in several instances of 
two admirable letters by the same hand, and even once or twice 
a piece of a MS. in addition. He, too, advised me now to con- 
centrate on getting better examples of letters by people repre- 
sented already in my collection, rather than by adding names 
to It. 

I feel that I ought, as I am writing from my personal experi- 
ence with the hope of interesting and helping other amateurs, to 
give an account of the most costly purchase save one that I have 
ever made, as I did of the Bronté, one of the cheapest. Last year 
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I succeeded in selling a possession for which I had no use and 
in getting a very fair price for it. A friend asked me to go to 
Sotheby’s to look at some autographs which a relation of his was 
putting into a sale there. By some mistake, a catalogue had not 
been sent me, and, though I wanted nothing in the lots which 
I had come to see, I found in another section a letter of such 
interest that I desired it more than I have coveted any possession 
for many a day. It was from the pen of the modern prose-writer 
to whom I owe the biggest debt—Charles Dickens. In my collec- 
tion he was represented inadequately, whereas I had excellent 
examples of very many who counted to me for little. The letter 
that I wanted was a magnificently generous outpouring on the 
wrongs of the Italian people, written to an author whose book 
had misrepresented them—of course, before the unification of 
their country. I myself have a little Italian blood and very much 
Italian sympathy. I determined to go to £50 for the letter. I 
went to the firm of brothers with whom I deal, and interviewed 
the one who takes the place of my original friend, now dead, 
who bought the Bronté “‘lot”’. He told me that the letter was so 
important that it would probably reach a price above the hun- 
dred. I went away and considered the matter, and finally gave 
an order over the telephone to the effect that I would go to £75. 
I had, of course, learnt that the firm was not buying for anyone 
else. I determined to attend, and to mark my catalogue with the 
price fetched by each autograph, a record that should be made 
and kept at intervals and that I had neglected for years. I sat 
beside another brother, who bought the letter for £56, the com- 
mission bringing the price up to £60. As I sat there for three 
hours, no other bidder had any guide as to what lots I was in- 
terested in, and I am pretty sure that even with the addition of 
the 10 per cent commission I got it cheaper by employing a 
dealer than by bidding myself. 

Later in the year, November 14, 1928, a letter of three anda 
half pages from Dickens was sold at Sotheby’s. It was written in 
1845 to Mme. Etoile de la Rue in Genoa, and described the 
performance of Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour, which 
took place at Fanny Kelly’s Theatre in Dean Street on Sep- 
tember 21, with Dickens himself in the part of Bobadil. Maggs 
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gave £225 for it, and Spencer just doubled that sum for an 
initialled letter from ‘Thackeray to the Rev. W. Elwin mention- 
ing a meeting with Dickens, which was sold on the same occa- 
sion. On the day that my Dickens letter was bought at Sotheby’s 
I witnessed a really sensational purchase, the knocking down — 
of a hitherto unknown and most important Burns letter for 
£2000. It is always bearable to me to see first-rate letters fetch 
record prices, but when I miss what I could have afforded I 
suffer acutely. 

Let me instance some of the ways in which a dealer who takes 
a personal friendly interest in one’s collection can further it. He 
will occasionally come in to tea and look through it, pointing out 
things of which the owner is ignorant, telling the.reasons that 
go to make up the value of given items, and showing what has 
specially increased in price—a very helpful lesson. I was once 
showing an expert a letter from Wordsworth to Dr. Hook, vicar 
of Leeds. It was written on one side of a big sheet, rather quickly, 
in a large hand, on August 2, 1838. Its purport is—among other 
things—to explain that he cannot offer the Hooks hospitality 
under his roof at the moment, as much of his home is unroofed 
for the purpose of adding to it. On the other side, avoiding the 
address in the poet’s hand, are several of the sonnets, cut from the 
newspaper and pasted on the letter’s reverse. There is also the 
sonnet on the Projected Railway from Kendal to Windermere, 
carefully copied out, signed and dated. It shows the pious care 
with which Dr. Hook guarded his friend’s output. I bought the 
whole thing many years ago, on the basis that only the letter was 
genuine. ‘en years ago when my expert was going through the 
collection he gave it as his opinion that the sonnet was also in 
Wordsworth’s hand, dated and signed by him. The writing 1s 
much more careful, as undoubtedly it would be when copying 
a poem for a friend, for Dr. Hook must have kept the letter six 
years, and then taken it to Wordsworth and asked him to write 
out the sonnet on the back, sign it, and date it on the occasion, 
October 12, 1844. This, of course, greatly adds to the value of 
my possession, and was quite unexpected at the time of purchase. 
But my point is that only an expert’s verdict would have con- 
vinced me of the very unlikely fact that the transcribed sonnet 
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was also in Wordsworth’s hand, six years after the letter on to 
which it was copied. 

There are many other ways in which one can ask a dealer’s 
help if one is in constant relations. I have frequently exchanged 
a letter from my book for a better one by the same man, either 
paying a small difference in money or adding another specimen. 
I often part with duplicates, and I find the best way is to bar- 
gain for a sum to be placed to my credit, so that when the 
dealer has autographs that I particularly want I can take goods 
to that value. I have even sold back letters I have purchased from 
the same dealer at three times the price, again in kind. Most 
good dealers will sell an autograph on condition of taking it back 
less 10 per cent, and this is, of course, a guarantee of its being 
genuine, and is not a bad way of buying from a man you have not 
dealt with before. But one’s special man will give one, without 
charge, an idea of the value—say—of a friend’s specimen. He 
will exchange things one does not want for things one lacks; he 
will look out for letters one requires, and give one the chance to 
buy before his catalogue is in general use. He will help in a sale- 
room in a manner that is of the utmost value to a timid and un- 
decided buyer such as I am myself. I may want him to bid for a 
lot but be uncertain how much I want to give for it. He will say, 
‘I shall buy it if I consider it good value for our own stock, as 
I have not got acommission for it. If you then like to get it, you 
can have it for what I gave plus 10 per cent.” “hat ensures that 
I do not give too much, for the dealer has bought at a price that 
allows him to sell at a profit. It also gives me time to consider it, 
and to look at it more closely than I may have been able to do 
in the sale-room. These are great advantages. He will reserve his 
own things, if one does not take unfair advantage of this con- 
sideration. But always remember that he must make his profit, 
and that is the reason why one does better by exchanging in kind 
than in selling to him. One must pay for knowledge, and a 
dealer’s knowledge may serve an amateur collector well. ““We 
have an enquiry for a letter by so-and-so: do you care to sell one 
of yours; I think you have two.” He not only knows the genuine 
from the forgery, but he knows where to find a bidder for what 
one wants to sell, and where to find a seller of what one wants 
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to buy. Obviously one must pay for this, and for the large stock 
he holds, and for his commodious premises and his staff. I re- 
member an instance of consideration from a dealer in an unusual 
direction. I had bought from him a letter of Nelson’s with an 
inserted signature. I should think that it was an original draft 
unsigned, such as Nelson often made. Someone had had a signa- 
ture—probably from a frank—neatly inserted. Both letter and 
signature were undoubtedly in Nelson’s hand, but the union 
looked questionable, and I grew tired of explaining it to friends 
who knew nothing of the matter, were incredulous of my know- 
ledge, and obviously thought I had been taken in. So I took it 
back, after a good many years, and made a most satisfactory 
exchange, of which I forget the details. ‘This reminds me that it 
is well to have on record the place, price and date of buying: it 
makes a most interesting history; but, alas! I have not had 
the industry to attempt it. If as well as the dates of birth and death 
a few salient facts about each personage are recorded, some 
collectors think that the interest is enhanced. 

I have found indexes all that I could manage, but they are 
a necessity and the subject will come in a later chapter. Perhaps 
I may be permitted a word about portraits, and here again letters 
are too human for a hard and fast rule. But people who aim at 
getting the likeness of each letter-writer in their books, do, I feel, 
try to serve God and Mammon. It is impossible to run two col- 
lections—for that is what they are—with equal interest in both. 
And if this could be achieved, if no letter were put in because a 
likeness of its writer was attached, but each person was repre- 
sented on his own merits distinct from his portrait; if also no one 
was left out because his likeness was not forthcoming and the 
owner did not want an exception; if all this were granted—and 
that would mean more than I am prepared to admit as possible— 
even then, in my judgement, the collection would suffer. Attention 
would be distracted from the writers to their likenesses; when 
the owner was exhibiting his treasures, someone would say, “Oh, 
but you have got the least attractive presentment of Sir Walter 
Scott; you should get the one he liked best himself’’, and at once 
both the owner and the friend would fall to discussing a subject 
which should be a collection in itself. 
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Every book has some illustrations; they creep in legitimately, 
and I will venture to give some examples from my own collec- 
tion. I am treating this subject now instead of in the chapter I 
shall give to arrangement, because this concerns the principle on 
which one forms a collection and not the way one arranges it. 
I did not touch on it earlier, for in my view it comes most natur- 
ally under the head of buying, as many dealers now include a 
portrait with a valuable autograph. This is generally a print taken 
from a book, and sometimes may be worth having. But where 
is the end to come? Are we to admit photographs? For every 
collector, who does not specialise in a period, includes moderns. 
Shall we put in prints cut from the daily papers with all their 
blemishes? No, the few natural exceptions, I mean those that 
come one’s way unsought, are enough to diversify the book. I 
have a fine print signed by Hogarth, the only autograph of his 
that I could afford; I had a gap in my book until I acquired it. 
I have a wonderful comic drawing fully signed and dated, from 
Millais’ pen, a gift from a friend that is a delight indeed. I have 
a very clever sketch given me by the late F. C. Gould, letters 
illustrated by coloured scenes by Caldecott, and by pen-and-ink 
sketches by Edward Lear. Also two delicious drawings of a cat 
drinking from a plate and turning into the planet Saturn, which 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones gave me when I was small, add charm 
and comic relief. But these and other illustrations vary the 
severity of a collection of letters, and so do autograph poems and 
other MSS. These are original, or, as in the case of Hogarth’s 
print, are at least signed. Portraits, with or without engraved 
signatures beneath them, I cannot but feel meretricious in a 
serious collection. I have a photograph of himself that Hans 
Andersen signed for my grandmother, but that has the personal 
touch, as has also a beautiful camera portrait that Mussolini in- 
scribed to myself. I feel that the tendency to regard a portrait as 
a finish to an autograph is on the increase, and though I can 
understand the idea, I am not convinced. 


CHAPTER IV 
ON THE CAUSES OF ITS VALUES 


I sarp in my first Chapter that fashion affects autograph letters 
less than any other kind of collection that I can think of. The 
number of collectors is on the increase and is not likely to fall off, 
and time, which waits for no man, automatically helps the pos- 
sessor of old letters. It is on the obvious fact that the dead can 
write no more that the foundation of collecting is laid, but the 
details of the structure superimposed are due to countless elabora- 
tions of the theme. It would be impossible to enumerate all these, 
and, moreover, their significance bulks differently to different 
people. Any student of the subject can discover niceties that 
affect the importance of the holograph writings which he possesses, 
and this delightful pursuit is endless. As I said before, it depends 
to an extent which I can scarcely exaggerate on the knowledge 
that the collector has of the lives and circumstances of the writers. 
I am ashamed at my ignorance every time that I look at my own 
collection. I will give an instance of this which, alas! happened 
the other day. I saw a letter—part of which will appear later, as 
it is very amusing in relation to autograph-hunting nearly a 
hundred years ago—signed “‘J. Hogg’’. It was listed as “James 
Hogg, Poet, Biographer of Shelley’’. I said to the vendor, ““The 
Ettrick Shepherd man, I suppose”’, and on his acquiescing, bought 
it at once. When I got it home and showed it to my husband, he 
said, “But this is Jefferson Hogg; James never wrote Shelley’s 
Life”, and I could have kicked myself. My only consolation was 
that the expert—who, of course, adjusted the value immediately 
I told him of the mistake—had been as careless as the amateur. 
Still it remains a nasty jar to a person who sets out to write 
about autograph letters. 

To return to my Chapter heading. I will deal with one or two 
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obvious reasons which make letters of great people valuable. The 
first is the length of their years, or rather the brevity. The number 
of men of genius who died before 40 is remarkable; I instance 
at random Michael Angelo, Mozart, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Burns and Chatterton. The handwriting of the last-named I 
have only seen in the British Museum; that treasure-house, at 
once the delight and despair of the collector, cannot be visited 
too often by anyone who really cares about the subject of which 
I am writing. The Record Office, too, which contains compara- 
tively few things, is rich beyond the dreams of avarice. And also 
it has a unique position among such treasuries: what it houses has 
been its own from the first, come down through the history of 
its country. A signature of Shakespeare’s, I forget how much 
in Milton’s hand, and, of course, holograph letters of peculiar 
and unique interest by royal personages, including the pathetic 
nine days Queen, Lady Jane Grey. Then the wonderful State 
Papers from Domesday Book, all through the nation’s story, are 
shrined there down to a certain document with the signature of 
Palmerston in what Gladstone called his noble handwriting, 
affixed to preserve the inviolability of Belgium. ‘This is the veri- 
table Scrap of Paper which brought England, and consequently 
the British Empire, into the Great War. I cannot think of the 
contents of that single room without emotion. 

Jane Austen died before she was forty-three, and, moreover, 
she is not a person whose notes were valued from the first 
and are consequently numerous. Byron, although he died even 
younger, made a stir in the world early, and nothing much can, 
I think, have been burnt except what we know of and regret so 
deeply, not merely for its own sake, but for the light it would have 
shed on that mysterious personality. I have hardly ever seen a 
collection in which Byron is not represented or one in which 
Jane Austen is. I have a mutilated note of hers, and I have no 
hope of ever replacing it by a better. It is well known that it is 
exceptional to find Keats in a private collection. I bought at one 
of Christie’s sales for the Red Cross a few lines of “Otho the 
Great’’, attested by Locker-Lampson to be in Keats’ handwrit- 
ing. Again, I know that I shall never have him better repre- 
sented, At this point I may be allowed to say what I must have 
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made obvious from the first, that this modest volume does not 
touch on the American method of collecting. There is no doubt 
that of late the best letters and other MSS. of our authors have 
gone to America. English buyers cannot stand against those in 
the United States, and I fear that this state of things is bound to 
increase, just as it has done with British art. My humble object 
is to show how much fun can be got out of an English collection 
whose value is counted in pounds, even though that of American 
collections is reckoned by hundreds. Therefore, let me repeat 
that I write from the English point of view as to money and 
consequently as to collecting. 

As I have said, to buy first-rate things is the safe investment, 
but it is some consolation to the majority of us, who cannot com- 
pete, that a margin of profit and of pleasure remains also with 
the under-dog. ‘he rider with a second horse may be better up 
at the end of the day than the man who hunts with one, but surely 
he must miss the science and satisfaction of nursing his mount 
successfully. Platitudes are now out of fashion—once they were 
in it, as one would almost judge from the perusal of certain 
authors—but it remains true that money minimises treats just 
as luxury minimises comfort. ‘I’o have to sacrifice something 
that one wants for something that one wants more is often 
better worth while than having both desires. If one can pick up 
two or three really first-rate things to ennoble the whole, then 
the fun of acquiring on small means a collection not too unworthy 
of the plums is a source of literally boundless interest. 

I myself have three treasures which even a millionaire would 
not disdain. One—the Lamb letter to which I have referred, 
which will later on be given in full—I bought, as asked, for £10, 
a price that seems incredible to-day. ‘he second is not even a 
letter. On a scrap of paper are the words: “Received from Mr. 
Newbery five guineas for writing a short English Grammar, 
December 28th, 1766, Oliver Goldsmith.” ‘This holograph was 
the gift to me of a friend to whom it had been given, who did 
not collect, and whose family also did not. It also is worth more 
than several hundred pounds to sell. The third is a letter from 
Shelley, published partly in the 4thenaeum of April 10, 1909 


and then by me zm extenso in the Cornhill Magazine six years 
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after. It will be given in full later. I took advantage of the best 
chance that ever came my way, and if I had not it would have 
gone to America. I gave eight-and-twenty pounds for it, and 
have refused six hundred. It is certainly one of the best letters 
that Shelley ever wrote, and although scrawled on foreign paper 
that blots through, and signed only with initials, its matter over- 
rides the catalogue shibboleths of “‘fine clean specimen” or 
“unusually good condition ”’. 

The human interest, from which I can never get away for 
long, is very poignant on the money side. At no time of his life 
was Shelley indifferent to six hundred pounds; there is something 
of irony in the fact that one of his letters would now sell for it. 
A hundred pounds would have been so welcome to poor Charles 
Lamb that the value of his letters to-day is pathetic indeed. 
But in Goldsmith’s case, irony and pathos are absorbed into 
tragedy. That the receipt for the payment of his work should be 
worth now fifty times what the work earned is sad enough. But 
when one remembers his genius, his qualities of heart, his miser- 
able circumstances, one cannot but feel ashamed to realise the 
part that money so often plays. 

On the other hand, very frequently there is much amusement 
to be got out of the fluctuations of price year by year. I bought, 
more than fifteen years ago, a note from Dr. Johnson for five 
pounds. It was then the only one that I had, and later on I got, 
and took, the chance of buying two much better ones. I was 
also given a letter to Lucy Porter which I do not think was 
published until my articles on my country home came out in 
the Cornhill Magazine, where I also printed the two later pur- 
chases. “These came within my means because a large number 
of Dr. Johnson’s letters were put into one sale, an unwise pro- 
ceeding on the vendor’s part. I alluded to it earlier as one of the 
few ways in which the value of one particular great person’s 
remains may be lowered, and mentioned that it was only a 
temporary set-back. Very soon the letters of Lichfield’s most dis- 
tinguished son were as costly as before, and except for this one 
sale, all Johnsoniana in my time have steadily appreciated, and, 
of course, all prices have advanced since the war. But Dr. John- 
son’s letters are less subject to fluctuation than are most people’s. 
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He was the object of a cult during his own lifetime, and ever 
since the searchlight has been continuously focussed on both the 
man and his writings. So when my particular dealer asked if I 
had a note of Dr. Johnson’s that I would part with, I thought 
I would see the price I could get for the unimportant note I had 
first bought. I sold it back for three times what I had paid for it 
to the firm from which I had bought it, and both sides laughed 
at the old price still on it in pencil. The change was startling in 
the value of such a standard author, in spite of the fact that every 
year makes his letters scarcer and harder to get hold of. But the 
fact is that at the moment I parted with my unwanted note 
the original vendor required it for a particular purchaser, and 
could not just then lay his hand on another. I ought to add that 
an allowance of fifteen pounds was credited to me in kind, 
and when I came to take it in autographs from the current 
catalogue I got more than that value out of stock. It is, I 
repeat, in small sums a better policy for the amateur to get 
value in kind, 

Another similar transaction was slightly more complicated. 
From the same firm I had bought a receipt of Pope’s for a sub- 
scription to one of his books. It was a fine clear autograph, fully 
dated, and I gave six pounds for it. But it was very dull. Last 
year I saw in the catalogue of a firm I sometimes go to that the 
end of a letter from Pope—a few lines and the superscription 
and initials—was offered for £2 15s. I sent for it, and one of my 
family offered to make it my birthday present if it were authenti- 
cated. I took it to my own dealer and he passed it at once as 
part of a genuine letter. I then sold him back his receipt for 
twelve pounds credit in stock, and finally got things thrown in 
to the value of fifteen pounds. 

I daresay that the dealer got the better bargain—the expert 
usually does. But I preferred my little find. It is a sheet of paper 
on the upper part of which is hinged an irregularly cut scrap. On 
the reverse—in Pope’s writing—is part of a list of table-cloths 
and napkins in fine Irish damask; probably he is asking his corre- 
spondent to get them for him. On the side that faces outwards are 
the concluding words of a sentence too much mutilated to make 
sense. ‘hen comes: 
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I shall be extreme glad of yr making any opportunity of com- 
ing hither, with Mrs. Grenvill, to whom pray make my sincere 
acknowledgements. I have nothing to add but yt I live, and 
live yours A.P. 


Below it is written, on the sheet used for mounting the scrap 
of Pope’s writing: 

Fragment of a letter addressed by Alexander Pope to Miss 
Martha Blount of Maple Durham, Oxford. With permission 
taken from the collection of his correspondence preserved in the 
Library of Maple Durham, Monday, 19 April, 1824, when the 
collection was entrusted to me to be bound together. 

MicHaEL JONES. 


I like to think of Pope making a list of table-linen, and I think 
the way that he ends his letter is charming. But there is neither 
date nor signature, only initials. Of course, a man’s best and most 
intimate letters end frequently with initials and then they do 
not detract from its value. But, ceteris paribus, people prefer the 
full name, and the date is important. My point is that I got 
a Pope specimen that I preferred to my earlier one, and that 
through parting with the discarded one on excellent terms, I 
managed to enrich my collection with good letters whose writers 
were hitherto unrepresented there. 

Now, how does that work out? Note that it can only be 
done with good things; the most friendly dealer would not be 
cluttered up with a great many letters of the value of a few 
shillings each. He has, of course, his eye on a purchaser; equally 
of course, what I obtain in exchange are things of which he has 
other specimens in stock. This is only fair, as he has to make his 
living and expenses through his deals, and in order to do this has 
acquired expert knowledge. 

There is a curious fact that is tantalising to all collectors, on 
which I must touch, although it sadly depresses me. Why is 
there so little in the handwriting of Fielding and Defoe when 
we know that the output of each was prodigious? I have not got 
a scrap of either, and yet there must be much more in existence 
than is known of, however much has been destroyed. ‘They wrote 
continually and they did not die young. Yet when either name 
makes its appearance in a catalogue, an enormous price is attached 
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to it. Gray’s Elegy was famous in his lifetime, yet his letters are 
hardly ever on the market. I have some rather interesting notes 
on York Minster in his marvellously neat penmanship. 

This must be true of other people who are too often not to be 
obtained, and I only wish I had knowledge or flair enough to 
rout; but it is as well that I have not, for it is a case of hope 
deferred making the heart sick ninety-nine times out ofa hundred 
to those who try. As Browning’s Pope remarked, ‘“There’s plenty 
jasper somewhere in the world’, but I don’t think such as I will 
ever find it. 

Perhaps the most incalculable factor in the values of letters is 
the personal and intimate touch. This subject is as baffling as it is 
inexhaustible; it is here that the student has his greatest advan- 
tage. Buta calculable one is undoubtedly the date on which letters 
were written or documents signed, and this is where knowledge of 
the person dealt with comes in, and the wider the better. I am 
ashamed when I realise that for many years I have owned letters 
much of whose inner significance I have missed entirely through 
ignorance and its handmaid, idleness! “Io know that even a 
trivial note was penned just before or after a critical event in the 
writer’s life increases its financial, just as much as its historical, 
interest. I shall never forget taking a document signed by 
Coleridge to the great literary man whom I have ventured to 
call my friend. He gave one glance at it and said “‘ Ah, this was 
written at a very dark period of his life, you know’”’—but that 
is just what I did not, and I felt as I always do when in read- 
ing Macaulay I meet with his heart-breaking schoolboy. ‘This 
branch of erudition with regard to an autograph collection is 
naturally the hardest and slowest to come by and of course the 
rarest. his is where an exceptionally well-read person scores in 
a way that it is impossible to overrate. As a smaller asset, even a 
memory for dates Is a help. 

And here I come to a point on which I can hardly write with 
patience. Why, oh, why, are the dates of letters ever omitted? 
The trouble that I have had to take to establish the year of some 
of the examples in my collection beggars description. ‘The post- 
marks may help in an old letter: a little book called Bond’s Handy- 
Book for verifying Dates should be consulted; a modern one is 
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generally minus its envelope. Women are oftener offenders in 
this way than men. But when J am frantically searching in various 
books for a clue to confirm my belief as to time and place, I feel 
that myscamper through volumes of Lives and of references ought 
to have been spared me. Even Dr. Johnson erred. “‘You do not 
date your letters”, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale. But he did not 
always date his own! 

By far the greatest number of names in an autograph sale cata- 
logue, or the index to a collection, will be found to represent 
literature. My book of English authors holds, roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of the whole collection. One of the two remaining 
volumes houses the names of Britons in other walks of life— 
royal, political, historical, artistic, etc.—and the third holds all 
foreign and American letters and signatures. 

I have often wondered why it is that literary people are so 
much the most numerous, and have been tempted to adopt the 
conclusion that the profession they follow is the easiest one in 
which to excel. ‘That their letters should be more valuable is 
obvious, because they exercise their own speciality in writing, as 
soldiers or explorers do not, remarkably well though they some- 
times write; and therefore an author’s correspondence is often 
akin to the work which has made him famous. It is not of course 
by any means inevitable that a writer’s letter should fetch more 
than that of a man of comparable eminence in another walk of 
life, but it must be usual, because, as I have tried to say, good 
examples of a favourite author may approach in interest his 
literary work. 

One very obvious reason for the cheapness of notes by great 
men is their occupation of official positions. The Duke of 
Wellington’s routine of writing was enormous, and you may 
buy a note fixing an interview for five shillings. The signature of 
a monarch was on every pardon in his own handwriting until 
lately, and on every commission too. Therefore the beginner 
must not be led astray by the name of some great one being on 
the market for an insignificant sum. Another reason why some 
men are cheap compared to others correspondingly eminent in 
the same line is their kindliness and courtesy. Sir Walter Scott 
is cheaper than Byron, but as he lived nearly twice as long, that 
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is inevitable. But Browning costs much less than ‘Tennyson, 
given the same short social note, and that is because Browning’s 
friendly spirit led him never to spare himself in little ways, nor 
to put his writing proper before his answers to letters. Of course 
the moment a really interesting letter precedes the name of a 
great man, it is judged financially on its intrinsic worth. But 
politicians are a drug in the market unless under exceptional 
circumstances; writing is their official life, and as it is now gener- 
ally typescript, their letters are generally of little account to the 
collector. And in old days, of course, people in office often merely 
signed the letters written by their secretaries. Foreign royalties 
used to employ a wooden stamp which they dipped in ink, very 
difficult for the amateur to detect. A very great deal of auto- 
graph matter has a standard price which only gradually increases, 
such as a document signed by Charles the First. This standard 
of course disappears the moment that something either original 
about his work or intimate about his personal life goes before a 
great name. I remember many years ago, when my ignorance 
was even greater than now, buying from the firm to which I owe 
so much what the catalogue would call ‘‘a Burns item”. I 
objected to the price, £20, for one quatrain in his hand, unsigned 
and torn from the rest of the poem—a published one—which, 
according to the authentication of the previous owner on the 
authority of his grandfather, Burns divided among friends at a 
convivial occasion and distributed as largesse. The reply I got 
was an airy, “Oh, Burns always fetches £5 a line’’, and I doubt- 
fully accepted it. I think now that I paid too much for that 
time, but I could to-day sell it back where I got it for double. 
I gave too big a price when I bought an Edmund Burke letter 
at a sale, and also when I got some Darwin pieces; on both the 
two last occasions I was bidding myself at a sale and I expect that 
I was run up. 

The best chance of getting a bargain is to find in a letter 
evidence of some taste or fact or crisis in the author’s life which 
is not generally known. But, as I have said, this necessitates 
knowledge which can only be gained by real study of the in- 
dividual’s work and character. 

American autograph collectors seem subject in an extreme 
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degree to that false sense of value to which no doubt all collectors 
in all countries are liable. Far less rational enjoyment can be got 
from the original MS. (say) of a poem which thousands of school- 
children know by heart than from a trifling note by the poet 
which exhibits him in a light otherwise unknown. Yet the MS. 
of the poem will fetch a very much higher price because some 
notoriety will attach, at any rate for a moment, to its purchaser. 
‘The collector of small means who cannot afford this gratifica- 
tion, but who can acquire autographs which add to our know- 
ledge of their authors, has much to console him. 

I would even assert that the thrill of a purchaser is doubled 
to the owner of the slender purse, because it means first the dis- 
covery of the wanted autograph, and, secondly, of finding it at 
one’s own price. I have waited for years to fill gaps in my own 
collection at a price that I considered justified, and achieved it 
at last. But the memory of one piece of procrastination rankles 
still. I missed a document signed by Isaac Newton through 
delay. This tragedy happened many years ago, and I found that 
I could never repair the negligence—that is, on a comparable 
footing. For the price of the document was 18s., and the largest 
sum I ever paid for a letter was for the last one that I bought, a 
note from Isaac Newton to Samuel Pepys. 

The second highest price that I have paid for a single letter is 
£60 (£56 and commission) for the Dickens last year, spoken of in 
my third chapter. I could sell it for double, because my dealer 
would place it for me, and I should be prepared to wait for my 
market. My third highest purchase was a long holograph letter 
from Andrew Marvell, for which I paid £35. These are recent 
prices, unlike the £28 for the Shelley letter already referred to. 
‘Then there come half a dozen or fewer pieces—not even letters 
—at £20 each: Gainsborough, Garrick, Burns, Keats; the last 
may have cost £25 at the Red Cross Sale, but I cannot be sure. 
I would like to have letters to represent these great men, but 
I must leave this to collectors on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The personalities of the two parties to a letter and of any other 
people to whom it relates remain the chief elements of interest 
in it, but they are also the most evident. It is obvious that a letter 
_ from the famous Lord Chesterfield discussing his son must 
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fetch more than a colourless note; and the most ignorant of us 
all can see that a letter of Nelson’s written around certain dates 
is doubled in value, and that one mentioning Lady Hamilton 
doubles that again. A note from Romney with the same lady’s 
name would follow that rule. Erudite dealers catalogue their 
items in this way: ““Cowper, Wm., poet. Fine letter mentioning 
Lady Hesketh.” But—as in the case of the two Hoggs—there 
is much that no business man has time to know. If we take, for 
instance, literary men, it is not only their works with which we 
must be familiar, but their lives, and we must know something 
of their relations and friends. We all know that Borrow wrote 
The Bible in Spain, and I bought one of his letters to his mother, 
speaking of this, but it was long before I realised the importance 
of Mrs. Clarke and Henrietta who come into it. It is rather 
terrible how the violation of the privacy that people strove for 
in life enhances the value of their letters. Some of mine I shall 
never print, and the reasons differ strangely. 

The values of mere signatures vary considerably, although, 
of course, much less than values of letters do. My Cromwell 
is signed “Oliver P”’, and is rarer, I believe, than his earlier 
signature. chen when a great name is affixed to an interesting 
document, that, of course, increases its worth; the occasion 
may be a crisis in the man’s life. But more annoying variations 
are the fictitious ones, which I feel are childish. A pardon signed 
Abraham Lincoln is rarer than one signed A. Lincoln and 
fetches more. This is a good many degrees more foolish than the 
differing values of Nelson with left or right hand. It is, I believe, 
even true that the same number of words written by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling on a sheet of paper fetch more in a sale-room than 
those written on a correspondence card. Can folly further go? 

Of course, a letter’s interest and value—they are almost the 
same—is altered by the name of the person who is addressed, 
because two striking personalities combined enhance the interest. 
I am speaking now of a mere note. My invitation from George 
Sand to Mrs. Browning is worth more than if it were sent to a 
nobody. I had a one-page note from Dickens to Mark Lemon 
with a charmingly intimate touch, and I preferred it—initialled 
though it be—to a three-page fully signed letter giving directions 
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about some hall in which he was to lecture. It was too slight for 
my collection, and I parted with it when I bought the letter on 
Italy by him. I have two notes by Thackeray: one 1s beautifully 
written in answer to an autograph-hunter. It is so careful that, 
knowing of the man who forged Thackeray’s writing—and I 
believe no one else’s—quite admirably, I asked his daughter, 
Lady Ritchie, to examine it and was considerably relieved when 
she pronounced it genuine. My other specimen is an invitation 
to Egg, the R.A., written partly in his special calligraphy in a 
wonderful semicircle, initialled only. The former is entirely dull 
and the latter delightfully funny. I should think they are of about 
equal value; both are short notes. But one person would choose 
the first, and another, like myself, would prefer the second. 

When one comes to full letters with outpourings of opinion 
and feeling, they may assume at their best the proportions of 
literature, if the writer be a great author. Such letters copied out 
of my collection will be found later. To the value of things of 
this grade, written by really first-rate men whose output is seldom 
on the market, there is practically no limit. 

I think I ought to add that an unpublished letter is likely to 
fetch a bigger price than one that has been made known in print, 
provided that they are on the same level in all other ways. This 
is natural, and I am well aware that some things in my collection 
—notably the Shelley letter—may have lost value through being 
published. Many delightful though slight letters, that have only 
been seen by the eyes for which they were originally intended, 
are interesting enough to give pleasure, yet are not of such intrin- 
sic value as to be lowered appreciably in price by publication. 

I would advise collectors to keep samples of good catalogues 
permanently on their shelves. A couple of the best that a year 
produces serve, when they are old, as admirable references to 
past prices, and the modern ones are good guides to present-day 
markets. They take up room, but they are worth it. And if I 
were starting again, I would try to keep a record of the price 
given for every item and the date on which it was paid. It would 
then be comparatively easy to value the whole collection, an 
impossibility without such data. I could hardly now, without un- 
due time and trouble, or so much help from an expert that he 
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would have to charge a heavy fee, learn even the approximate 
money value of my own collection. And although I could not 
to-day remember the prices I have paid during the last thirty 
years, yet I do honestly feel that this mistake is so considerable 
that if I were a younger woman I would—even with the great 
number of names which my collection comprises—attempt the - 
task of a valuation of each autograph at present-day rates. Even 
this would be a poor substitute for the scheme I advocate of 
noting with each piece the price, together with the time at which 
it was paid; this would make it comparatively easy to bring the 
values up to date, as well as forming an interesting record. Unless 
otherwise stated, the prices I quote are modern—that is, post-war. 

In conclusion, I warn all owners of unpublished autograph 
letters that the right to publish them belongs neither to the owner 
nor to the person to whom the letter is written, but to the writer, 
or if he is dead, then to his legal representatives. In practice, how- 
ever, objection is never likely to be made to the publication of a 
letter by a writer who has long been dead, nor to the publication 
of extracts. But anyone who is thinking of printing an unpub- 
lished letter by some eminent person lately dead would be well 
advised to make sure that this will not be resented. It is by Mrs. 
Andrew Lang’s kind permission that I am able to give the MSS. 
of her husband, which will be found later. 


CHAPTER V 
ON ITS HANDWRITINGS 


In a book about autographs, a chapter with this heading is an 
obvious necessity. But I must apologise beforehand for the dis- 
appointment that it will bring to anyone who does me the honour 
to read it with hopes of interest. For here I feel that my views 
are chiefly negative. I do not understand the science of reading 
character from handwriting, and, what is worse, I am very dubious 
about it. There are some broad indications which anyone can 
master, but they do not take me very far. The universal dictum 
that when the lines slope downwards the writer suffers from 
depression is, I should imagine, quite true. On the other hand, 
many people whose lines are level are also subject to it. ‘lo me 
there is something almost reminiscent of the Black Art in the 
diagnosis of a personality by a few written words. I often wonder 
if the magicians in the Middle Ages were as far out in their 
deductions as are the modern exponents of character reading 
from—say—the address on an envelope. I was once talking of 
autograph letters at a party and a very great man asked me if I 
could tell anything personal from the handwritings. It is a sound 
maxim not to tell an unnecessary lie, and on this occasion I had 
no wish to do so. Therefore I said that the scripts in my collection 
conveyed nothing to me, and that I had strong doubts if most of 
those who said that they had mastered the subject really had any 
accurate knowledge of the characters whose handwritings they 
so impressively studied. His diplomatic manner betrayed no sym- 
pathy with my point of view, and I began to fear that he found 
me stupid. He told us that some years before he met at a house- 
party a lady who owned to the gift under discussion. She asked 
him for envelopes from correspondents known to him and he 
passed her several which had just come. The first conveyed to 
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her a very clear impression which she proceeded to impart: “The 
writer of this is a woman, very difident—indeed, too much so. 
Her shyness prevents her from doing herself justice.” 

“That envelope”’, said the great man to the lady, “‘is in the 
handwriting of Lord Curzon.” He added in telling the story that 
she was not in the least put out. In fact, she at once started on. 
another envelope, which she diagnosed just as inappropriately. 

It is odd that one’s faculties are so unexpectedly limited—by 
which I mean my own. I have a quite unusual memory for any 
handwriting and an extremely quick eye at identifying it, yet I 
can neither decipher it particularly well in the ordinary sense 
when it is difficult, nor, as I said earlier, can I detect forgeries, 
‘Therefore when I was asked to be on the committee of that sec- 
tion of the Red Cross Sale—held at Christie’s during the War— 
which dealt with books, autographs and MSS., I was exceedingly 
difident about accepting the honour. But I knew that the chair- 
man would see that his colleagues covered among them all the 
ground necessitated by their duties; further, I reflected that I 
should never again have such interesting work in connection with 
my beloved hobby. Also, I was biased by the fact that the invita- 
tion came from my friend Sir Edmund Gosse—the ideal chair- 
man for the section—and that he, if anyone, knew my qualifica- 
tions. Lastly, it was obviously a great honour to be invited, for 
I was the only representative of my sex, a fact which the chairman 
stressed at the close of each meeting by saying, “And now, lady 
and gentlemen, I think that we have concluded our business 
for to-day.” 

About one thing I remained extremely anxious, and that was 
the detection of forgeries. We had great literary strength on the 
committee: in addition to the chairman there were Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Wise and others. The last-named 
has, I should think, before all other masters of the subject, an 
unrivalled knowledge of the technical as well as the literary side 
of holographs, but in case of his absence I wanted also an expert 
trained in the trade. Mr. Stonehouse consented to serve, and then 
I knew that with Mr. Wise we were all right. I was quite sure 
that none of the rest of us would be able, with certainty, to tell 
whether the autograph gifts were genuine or not. It must be 
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remembered that many people utterly ignorant of the subject 
might in perfect good faith present fakes to any and every section 
of the sale; indeed, in an undertaking on so vast a scale it was 
certain to happen in every class. The donors were not experts; 
they were English people giving their treasures for the benefit of 
those who were saving their country from an alien host. There 
was bound to be uncertainty as to the worth of bona fide gifts; 
eventually, as in all sales, some things went above and some below 
their real value. I was myself so nervous of giving a possession not 
good enough on the one hand, or on the other something that 
would not fetch its market price, that I bought a blank canvas, 
thinking that course less open to question; and beyond a few 
autographs for which I could vouch, I gave nothing in kind. 
People with the best intentions must have innocently sent in 
modern reproductions believing them to be antique, and false 
for true oljets d’art in many cases. And in such an event the 
committee were bound not only to protect the public who came 
to buy, but the unsuspecting givers whose things were not what 
they believed them to be. I have often thought that Madame 
Roland might well have exclaimed prophetically on her scaffold, 
“Oh, Charity, Charity, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
so dubious have the means of obtaining money for good causes 
become in modern days. But the Red Cross Sale was not out for 
that kind of thing, and indeed the unexampled rain of treasures 
of every kind that poured into each section was not only splen- 
didly generous, but often exceedingly touching. ‘The only instance 
which I will take from the many that came into my ken is one 
which shows how hard it is to safeguard authenticity when there 
is no reason to suspect it. | 
The committee received from an unimpeachable source the 
gift of a letter from Mme. de Maintenon. It contained matter 
of historic interest connected with Louis XIV., and was a very 
fine specimen. No question as to its being genuine ever occurred 
to any of us; the donor had treasures which would have justified 
the production of any holograph in reason, from any country; 
signatures of Shakespeare or Dante do not make their appearance 
even at a charity sale. Mercifully, before the chairman acknow- 
ledged with gratitude this extremely valuable and important gift, 
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the experts discovered that the paper was made early in the 1gth 
century. And I felt how fortunate it was that we had a chairman 
capable of performing the exceedingly delicate task of explaining 
to the donor why he returned the gift. 

The employment of paper contemporary with the dates of a 
great man whose handwriting is rare has been a favourite and 
often successful device of the forger for many generations. I 
believe that the cleverest of these gentry are those who confine 
themselves to the imitation of only one man, as in the case of the 
Thackeray and, I think, of the George Washington and of the 
Byron forgers; but this is slow work and not very remunerative, 
as it is only safe to put a little of the artistry on the market at a 
time, and therefore these high-grade miscreants are few. And by 
the way, the only forgery that I believe ever got into my books— 
eliminated the first time that an expert went through them—was 
a signature of the Father of his country. Now, there is a reason 
for the writing of Washington and Thackeray, though not that 
of Byron, being fairly easy to forge. “There is nothing in common 
in the two hands except that both are careful and precise, but this 
is enough. I remember starting a personal account at a new bank, 
because I wanted to have it entirely separate from my chief one. 
‘The manager of course asked me for examples of my signature, 
and I told him that I used different forms of signature, one for 
cheques, one for other purposes, because I wrote so quickly that 
I feared it would be easy to pass a forgery without recognition. 
“Oh, no,” he replied, “‘a quick scrambling signature is almost 
always let alone, it is so very hard to imitate.”” Perhaps this is why 
Oscar Wilde is often so successfully forged; his writing shows 
careful mannerisms. 

I am afraid that I could not spot a bad and clumsy forgery of 
any signature, however well I knew it. My very quick eye might 
help me to doubt a letter, but I should never dream of trusting 
to it if I were uncertain. I recognise a handwriting which I have 
seen once—this is not an exaggeration; but I should never know 
for sure if it were genuine or faked. It may be asked of what good 
such a memory is to its possessor, but it is quite useful. If I see a 
letter to which the name is wanting, I just turn up my own 
signed example, compare the characteristics, and if I am satisfied 
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that both are written by the same person, that is enough for me. 
Were examples of the writer valuable and rare, I should be con- 
scious of the chance of forgery and get it authenticated. The 
nuisance about fakes is that they are often old and defy the test of 
putting them in water. Ordinary correspondence ink, if it is 
more than about 30 years old, will not run if you immerse the 
whole sheet in cold water, and when you dry it on clean blotting- 
paper no mark is seen there. ‘The old saying, ““N’est-ce pas que 
c’est beaucoup su quand on sait qu’on ne sait rien?”’, should be in 
the forefront of every amateur autograph-collector’s mind. And 
if I may advise, any theories of one’s own ought to be kept in 
the background. 

I should like to suggest that handwriting does not become 
uninteresting if one ceases to attempt to read characters by it. 
On the contrary, as a side line one can get good value out of it. 
It amuses me, when I look at Dr. Johnson’s most noble and 
beautiful hand and realise how hard it is to read, to remember 
his severe strictures upon illegibility. I seem to think that he 
said something caustic about the want of consideration for others 
entailed by people who sent puzzles about the country, but his 
own script is most dificult when one comes to decipher it, though 
its beauty makes it look easy at first sight. 

Likenesses in writings come from different causes. Heredity, 
of course, stands for a great deal; frequently traits descend from 
one generation to another. More usual is a family resemblance, 
varying, of course, in strength. In both these cases one may see 
unexpected similitude when letters are put together, just as 
photographs bring out likenesses which one has never seen in 
the originals. In comparing handwritings, obviously care should 
be taken to choose examples of each written by the same kind 
of pen; a broad and a fine nib really alter the look of writing. 
But there are many instances of want of likeness in letters of 
relations. No handwritings to the eye can be more unlike than’ 
those of Sir Edmund Gosse and of his celebrated father, though 
both are clear, both distinguished and both good to look at; 
possibly an expert could find similarities. On the other hand, I 
can vouch for one very curious instance in my own family. I tell 
it because it must, I should imagine, be frequent, given the same 
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rather unusual circumstances. My father was one of fourchildren, 
but none of them wrote at all in the way he did. Nor had his 
parents done so. But one nephew, who himself had three brothers 
and three sisters whose script did not even remind one of his, 
wrote so exactly like his uncle that even my mother was some- 
times puzzled. Yet this uncanny resemblance came from nothing 
more mysterious than the fact that both had the same first school- 
master, and each was the only one of his generation who learnt 
from him. ‘The handwriting was admirably firm and very hand- 
some, but not easy to read. I never saw one in the least like it. 

I must give for what they are worth, without pretence of 
science or accuracy, the impressions that I get from writings. 
And first let me say that in my judgement literary brains do not 
necessarily make their presence known in script. Poets tend to 
be slipshod and scrambling, almost as though they were so intent 
on the words that the mechanical act of tracing them was a bore, 
not worth troubling about. But there are doubtless many excep- 
tions; Browning wrote very neatly and clearly and yet with dis- 
tinction. I remember when a little child, being astonished at the 
tidy condition of the MS. on which he was working when he 
showed me that he had interrupted himself in the middle of a 
line because his sister had sent to tell him that my mother had 
called. The writing of poor Charles Lamb had some likeness 
to Browning’s, and is still neater. 

Joseph Conrad and the late Lord Cromer both wrote splendid 
hands, bold and clear; the former almost challenging, at least so 
it seems to me. Florence Nightingale’s strikes me at once as the 
most powerful and beautiful I have ever seen, and Juliana Hor- 
atia Ewing’s was unusually artistic. Painters frequently write in a 
manner that gives positive pleasure to the eye, and that after they 
have been using the right hand all day to the utmost of its cun- 
ning. Cruikshank’s handwriting was melodramatic in its eccen- 
tricity—at least, the signature was. ‘The way that the name differs 
from the body of the letter is often very disconcerting; Pepys 
wrote his signature, especially at the foot of a document, with 
much greater elaboration than he used otherwise. Now, Gibbon’s 
is a stately script like his own matchless prose: one has a sense of 
an inevitable and ruthless power about it. Nelson’s left-handed 
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writing is beautiful to behold; I do not think that I have ever 
seen his right-handed one. Jane Austen’s is, I think, the most 
decided in character that I have ever seen. Neither the great 
Duke of Wellington nor the firm-handed Harriet Martineau 
show distinction: both hands are commonplace. Writings are 
strangely unexpected in many cases. The matter of letters never 
astonishes me so much as their manner. ‘Thackeray varied his 
hand considerably; sometimes he designed his words into a care- 
ful and amusing pattern. Darwin’s writing, I fear, conveys no 
traits of character to me, and I think that scientists tend to a 
niggling script ; certainly Isaac Newton was not an exception. 
Elizabeth Fry’s holds more character than Charlotte Bronté’s (to 
my thinking), Lord Kitchener’s than General Gordon’s, Long- 
fellow’s than Emerson’s, Leland’s than Walt Whitman’s. Car- 
dinal Wiseman gives a fine example of an elaborate script; the 
present Bishop of Durham’s is a lesson in the beautiful forming 
of the individual letter, and the whole is a pattern of clearness 
and distinction. The late Walter Hines Page’s handwriting ap- 
proaches within distance of Dr. Hensley Henson’s, though it is 
more ornate; no one else’s that I know of in these days. Emer- 
son, like Walt Whitman, scrambles along in the manner to which 
poetsare prone,as I have ventured to suggest. David Livingstone’s 
writing is strong, and the same thing can be said of Captain Scott’s 
signature. As I remarked, it is possible that his name may be in 
a man’s best or worst script, and that it may be quite unlike all 
his other words. I have before now, when looking at a letter 
from a man whose writing I have never seen, queried whether it 
were holograph or written by a secretary and merely signed by 
the principal. 

An American book has lately come out professing to be a 
scientific and automatic method of telling character from hand- 
writing. A friend told me that it was a great help ina dull house- 
party. I have just submitted to the best of my ability letters from 
the following persons to the tests as shown in the volume: 

Nelson, Wellington, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, V.C., 
Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, 
General Higginson (the Crimean hero who died lately), General 
Gordon, General Botha and Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
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According to the ruling of the book, I cannot discover that any 
of the above show any signs of courage. 

On the other hand, according to the method of this volume, 
my letter from William Palmer, the Rugeley murderer, appears 
to show that though not entirely dependable or conscientious, 
he had a tendency to self-sacrifice, to sympathy and affection; 
was sincere, generous and self-respecting, and also possessed 
spirituality and refinement along with a high sense of honour. 
The facts known about him reveal that, besides being a multiple 
murderer, he was also a coarse brute in other respects. I am far 
from saying that all the signs of character referred to in the book 
are equally worthless, but I do not feel that this contribution to 
the subject of character-telling by handwriting shakes my opinion 
that it is a very doubtful art. Napoleon’s signature was almost 
illegible. I have heard it said that this was contrived on purpose 
in order to match certain royal scrawls. On the whole, I think 
that the scripts of the eighteenth century—the great age of letter- 
writing—are at a very high level, but generalisations are danger- 
ous unless one admits countless exceptions. Iwo of the most 
long-winded letter-writers of that time, Shenstone and Day (the 
author of Sandford and Merton), covered sheet after sheet at top 
speed in beautifully formed scripts with hardly a single erasure, 
so that the recipient could read a little note of some five thousand 
words with absolute ease—a fortunate circumstance. I print later 
the greater part of a letter from Shenstone and about half an 
epistle from Day, which will convince any reader of their length, 
and I can vouch for the uniform beauty and clearness of both 
scripts from beginning to end. They are just as perfect at the 
long-delayed close as at the start. Cowper wrote a clear and dis- 
tinguished hand with real beauty. 

We all know that there have been fashions in handwriting; 
the so-called Italian sloping pattern was one, and there is a very 
fine form practised by members of the Royal Family, both hand- 
some and clear, which is followed by many of the Court. Very 
frequently persons of importance, with a great strain of writing 
laid upon them, will put to shame the hurried scrawls of those 
who have not a tithe of the former’s work, not only in the dis- 
tinction but in the clearness of their script: just as a very busy 
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and important person shows the courtesy of punctuality, when 
too often people with nothing to do keep others waiting. I sup- 
pose it really means that only the unburdened can get along 
without method. 

I think it is safe to say that though one may mistake what is 
roughly called an educated hand for the reverse, yet one never 
mistakes an uneducated one for its opposite. But to know always 
if it be a man’s or woman’s writing on an envelope is beyond my 
power, and most people share this limitation. I have tried to be 
honest about the whole question, but of course it is impossible 
to say if, for instance, Jane Austen’s writing would strike me 
as it does if I did not know it to be hers. How many of the ideas 
which I get from the manual part of my letters are born of fancy 
or of self-deception, how often they are merely a personal erec- 
tion based on previous knowledge, I cannot say, because, obvi- 
ously, I am the last person with power to judge. The only thing 
that I can with certainty affirm is that what moves me most is 
the simple fact that the words under my eyes were written and 
the thoughts conceived by those who played their parts, great or 
small, long before my time. I hold a little fraction of their per- 
sonality, slight but real, and thus in an elusive way I get into 
first-hand touch with the dead. It may be said that this must be 
more true in reading their books in print if they are writers, in 
viewing their pictures if they are painters, in studying their lives 
if they have done great deeds, or in learning how they have 
earned their place in the story of their country. This is true, 
but it is also true that there is often an intimacy in an unstudied 
letter which may shed a light on a man’s character which is not 
found in his works given to the world. Thus the possession of 
these pieces of paper which the hands of the great dead have not 
only touched, but which they have endowed with enduring life, 
moves and fascinates me in a way that defies reason and enriches 
time. 


, CHAPTER VI 


ON ITS ARRANGEMENT AND INDEXES 


Here at any rate I hold a positive and-not, as in my last chapter, 
a negative opinion. Rightly or wrongly, my views on this subject 
are extremely strong. Once more I remind my readers that this 
book is the personal record of an amateur, and beg that it should 
not be regarded as egotistic, but rather as the account of my own 
humble experience. If any expert would write with authority 
on the collecting of autographs, no one would be more grateful 
than myself. 

Now, there are several ways in which a collector may choose 
to keep his autographs, and most of them have something to 
recommend them. I have seen beautiful cabinets with shallow 
drawers, each initialled, in which every letter lay in a large sheet 
of the kind that dealers use, fully described on the outside. I have 
seen the same arrangement in portable boxes made of cardboard 
—with or without a spring holder—which can be got at a 
stationer’s. I have seen collections kept in portfolios; not a good 
plan, I think, as it involves rather more handling of the papers. 
I have seen them kept in those paper covers that have a spring 
to retain and relax them, so that you can add and remove at 
will. Sometimes it is a running metal band, as in a kind of bag 
which ladies use, in which you just tear a metal tag and it opens. 
There are endless variants of spring, and of course of paper or 
cardboard cases in book form. Finally, there are books proper. 

And this last way of keeping autographs divides itself into a 
great many forms. As I shall be describing one of them at length, 
I will first say a few words about the other methods. I consider 
that portable stationers’ boxes without any metal spring are the 
best of these. High and narrow collectors’ cabinets, with shallow 
drawers, such as are used for specimens of anything from birds’ 
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eggs to gems, have much to be said both for and against them. 
They are very handsome, and for purposes of arrangement 
convenient. They are very costly and burdensome. You cannot 
move them, and as people generally want to see their contents 
suddenly, when there is no fire in the collection room, their 
drawers have to be carried about. ‘They attract thieves—who 
see collectors’ cabinets inviting inspection—to break them open, 
generally an easy business. The burglar is probably looking for 
a haul of miniatures, and if he does not want to take the auto- 
graph letters, he does a good deal of damage in routing them out 
of the drawers in the hope of finding more negotiable stuff 
underneath. Boxes, large and shallow, with numbers and letters 
clearly marked on the outside, can be safely locked out of sight 
in a big wardrobe, and carried about when it is desirable. Of the 
portfolio plan I have spoken already, and I am equally against 
those paper or cardboard holders with metal gadgets. I think 
they are really liable to damage the letters, and they, too, invite 
more touching of their contents than is wise or necessary. All 
forms of keeping autographs which involve a double sheet of 
paper guarding each are to my mind fallacious. It seems as if 
it would be an excellent protection, but the effect of it is so much 
turning of leaves that the real letters get handled far more than 
they should. 

‘There are many ways of keeping autographs in blank albums. 
I will come to my own method last. ‘The worst possible is to gum 
the paper in, and the next is to paste it. Then comes leaving the 
letters loose, with a written account on the pages of what should 
be lying between them. ‘This has nothing whatever to recommend 
it; it is far the most unsafe, it invites the sheets to drop out and get 
lost; if they are to be saved from this fate, they must be continu- 
ally touched and put back into place. 

My own way is to have volumes made of the usual shape, but 
much bigger, bound in strong cloth to save weight. They are 
one foot ten inches high and one foot four inches broad. They 
contain 80 leaves, making 160 pages, and they have between 
each leaf one or more leaves cut away, leaving a strip of paper 
less than an inch in breadth, in order to allow the book to take 
papers, and when full to be still flat. This means that the back 
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must be broad, and indeed before the contents are put in, the 
closed edges with the 80 sheets are hardly one-third the breadth 
of the binding. These volumes have been in use for many years, 
getting gradually weighted with more and more additions; and 
they have proved admirable. ‘They are not expensive, and all that 
they need in my case is one numeral on the back. They are not 
too big to move and carry, and they compress the collection 
admirably, so that three volumes which lie above each other in 
a shelf of a library cupboard contain the whole thing. The pre- 
cise measurements I worked out years ago by the aid of bitter 
experience with all ready-made books; I found that waste space 
was invariably common to them, and of course this added to bulk 
and weight and number of books, all of which I wanted to avoid. 
A collector has to have a great many unimportant pieces if he 
does not specialise, and it is a disadvantage to have to give un- 
necessary space to them. A volume of the size I have given will 
take nine letters in three rows of three each written on the size 
of sheet used during the reign of Queen Victoria. I am well 
aware as a person moving—however unworthily—in a circle 
that remotely touches the orbit of the intelligentsia of to-day, that 
the Victorian age is an expression of opprobrium. But I am also 
aware as an autograph hunter that that age enshrines more names 
that must be included in a general collection than anyone 
realises until they try to size up the work belonging to those 
names by the rough and ready standards of its interest, worth 
and service to knowledge. So if one is to have a representative 
collection of well-known people I advise this size of book. 
My three volumes are divided as follows: 


1. General, containing men of action, painters, royal persons 
and politicians with their modern typewritten sheets, 
indeed everyone not specified below in the two further 
books. 

2. Authors—and this is considerably the bulkiest volume and 
the most valuable, since the writers are literary, and 
writing is their trade. 

3. Foreign, a geographical classification for convenience, 


which embraces all men and women not English. 
E 
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This last volume is valuable and thrilling, the reason being 
that English knowledge of foreigners is naturally much less than 
of their own countrymen, and so Europe and America are repre- 
sented by a high level of their big people, and not by a number of 
small names. | 

The manner in which I fix my autographs to my books en- 
sures I think as little touching of them as possible when they are 
being shown. I use narrow gummed paper, it is sold in penny 
rolls, and used to mend music and so forth. It can easily be soaked 
off in cold water if one wants to change a letter’s place. By 
doubling it down the centre, I stick one side to the sheet and the 
other to the book, first cutting it shorter than the paper it is to 
fix into place, as when it is wetted it lengthens slightly. If it is 
a letter that is so fastened into the book, the gummed paper is 
put with the fold to the edge of the sheet’s fold and the same way, 
the other side is pressed on the page and the letter opens perfectly. 
When I have very precious scripts, I do not attach them to the 
book, but I fasten either end of a flat strip—not doubled—over 
their face, sometimes two; it keeps them firm, and you can read 
through the unattached gummed paper. But then people are 
inclined to draw the treasures out, so I do not do it unless the 
piece seems to demand it, owing to its being written on close to 
the edge, or for some equally good reason. I try to keep my auto- 
graphs on the right page only, but as space lessens I have to 
encroach on the left. But if really valuable things are on either 
side, then I fasten a single sheet of new tissue paper in the bend 
of the book, to ensure that the autographs facing each other do 
not touch. This prevents their getting dirtied or creased by rub- 
bing together as the book opens and shuts. But it is better for rare 
and old things to be on the right-hand page with nothing facing 
them. 

I should like to stress, both in regard to the books for the col- 
lection, and in regard to the books for its index, the great 
ultimate convenience of allowing what seems at the start a 
ridiculous amount of unwanted space. If I had only done this I 
should have been spared one whole transferring of my collection. 
It is inevitable that expansion should take place; one does not 
know at first how seriously one goes in for the subject. But I had 
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to change the whole collection twice and one section three times. 
I can still feel but can never describe the anxiety caused by paper 
treasures lying about in confusion, some damp from cleaning off 
adhesive strips which attached them to the discarded books, some 
in heaps sorted, some in heaps unsorted, some by themselves 
until totally irrelevant companions joined them as by magic. 

With regard to the indexes, it is of course merely a sort of 
mechanical work to start them with sufficient blank space. I 
keep a general index, which | take everywhere with me, because 
I cannot trust my memory, especially if I begin to question it. 
In the fly-leaf of each volume I have its own index, written on 
the lined pages of a thin and ordinary paper-covered account 
book, the pages numbered in the cash columns. This is not much 
trouble, but the index in chief is a serious affair. 

My catalogue is written in a decent account book, lettered 
down the edge of the pages with alternate red and black capitals. 
To the left side is a red vertical line, an inch from the border; to 
the right are three parallel red lines, meant for the pound, shil- 
lings, and pence columns. Above the horizontal blue lines I 
write as a heading to the left-side column “Description’’, and on 
the lines below it I write A.L.S. (autograph letter signed) or 
“fragment sig@” or “A.L.S. initials” or “Typed L.S.” or “holo- 
graph verse sig®”’, or whatever description fits the subject. The 
inner two of the right-side columns I head “Volume” and 
“Page”; the main part of the blue line is, of course, given to the 
name. Then it reads, e.g. ““A.L.S. Dumas A. (fils) III. 49”. 
There should be sufficient pages for each letter of the alphabet 
to ensure using only the right-hand ones; this is much quicker 
in looking up and leaves the left side for marginal notes about 
the names, dates, etc., which, alas, I do not give. This index 
should have enough space to leave several blank lines before and 
after every entry, or very soon additional names get put in out 
of their exact order, and then confusion begins. 

Having now cleared the ground as to the mechanical devices 
for keeping the collection, I come to the subject proper of this 
chapter, that is its arrangements in divisions. Of course, this 
depends on the limits which the collector has decided to observe, 
and obviously the narrower his field the more perfect his arrange- 
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ment can be. But I have set out to tell about my own collection, 
and I cannot forbear stating here that my combinations have been 
praised alike by professional experts, literary men, and the ordi- 
nary friend who asks to see my volumes in order to please me 
and ends by being interested himself; and I think that this is 
because I have realised that the subject is too human for hard- 
and-fast rules, and that the vaguer the boundaries are, the more 
scope is afforded for the fascination of linking up kindred people 
and ideas. If we try to catalogue under dates or subjects too 
meticulously we often find that the interest which would be 
enhanced by the juxtaposition of two letters is lost by our own 
arbitrary ruling. There can be no collection in which the personal 
element is so pronounced, and probably this fact allows the indi- 
viduality of the collector a freer hand than he would get in other 
lines of country. And the interest gains by the humanity of the 
subject being stressed in placing personalities. 

My own preference in arrangement is for what I might call 
the family order. This, of course, means grouping under subjects 
and dates, but not slavishly, especially as to the latter. Let me give 
an instance. I possess a letter written to Sir Theodore Martin— 
and given by him to me—from D. G. Rossetti, which is of 
peculiar interest. Both he and Martin were bringing out transla- 
tions of Dante at the same time, and he writes freely about it, 
complaining that as Sir Theodore’s is cheaper more people will 
buy it, and then pulling himself up by saying such thoughts are 
not in the highest Dantesque vein; he then asks Martin’s good 
offices in relation to the MSS. of a young friend of his who is 
not promising merely in the ordinary sense, but destined to do 
great things, a son of Admiral Swinburne. Now, it seems fitting 
that Rossetti should be on the same page as Martin, as well as 
the latter’s collaborator, Aytoun, who shared in the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads (I have an early edition with every one of the poems 
initialled for me by Martin with his own or Aytoun’s), and fitting, 
too, that Miss Christina Rossetti’s letter about Dante Gabriel’s 
death should be on it also, together with a note from Miss Inge- 
low, to whom the sister’s letter was addressed and by whom it 
was given to me. But if I had had a letter from Millais or Burne- 
Jones speaking of Rossetti, I should probably have put him under 
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artists. Very often I keep two letters from the same person with 
the express purpose of linking on in several directions, And, of 
course, in buying autographs, I consider if the writer and his 
letter are going to bear specially on anything already in my collec- 
tion. This is one of the compensations of arriving at the point 
which I have reached; I now, alas, only want valuable letters, 
and when I have to pay a considerable sum I naturally expect to 
add to the interest of the whole collection. 

My letter from William Pitt, the elder, concerning his legacy 
from the Duchess of Marlborough is on the same page with her 
signature, and her husband’s, with Walpole’s and ‘Townshend’s, 
and opposite to Queen Anne’s. Clive precedes Warren Hastings, 
Nelson and Wellington are side by side, with Sir John Moore, 
below them on the same page. Of course, Nansen, Scott and 
Shackleton should obviously share a page. But it is in the fitting 
arrangement of literary men that the collector has the most scope, 
and here that he is most likely to find his links. I will take some 
groups at random from my volume of authors. 

On one page I had Charles Dickens writing to Mark Lemon, 
and next him IJ had put Mark Lemon himself. On the same 
leaf is a note from John Forster, who wrote the life of Dickens, 
a good letter from Wilkie Collins, who collaborated with Dickens, 
to Deutsch, and a letter from the last to my mother. ‘This order 
was altered when I parted with Dickens to Mark Lemon for 
my present letter. 

Another page holds Carlyle, ‘Thos. Hughes, Ruskin, F. D. 
Maurice, Henry Kingsley and his brother Charles. The last 
mentioned is the very beautiful and intimate letter to the late 
Mr. Philip Gosse, to which I have already alluded; I should like 
to place the letter from his father which Sir Edmund Gosse gave 
me, beside Kingsley’s, but I feel that it must be in a scientific 
group. 

Browning and Tennyson I have together, and with them Mrs. 
Browning and FitzGerald, remembering the savage quarrel of 
Robert Browning with the last named over his criticism of 
“Aurora Leigh”. 

George Meredith, Lewis Carroll or rather C. L. Dodgson, 
George Macdonald, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Henry 
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Shorthouse, A. C. Swinburne, and Thomas Hardy make a noble 
company of Victorians. 

I have the Thomas Hoods, father and son, together, and 8. T. 
and Hartley Coleridge. Wordsworth and Southey, Charles Lamb 
and Hazlitt group well. So do Hannah More, Maria Edgeworth, 
Miss Strickland, Anna Seward—the Swan of Lichfield—and 
Miss Mitford. 

The three generations, consisting of Lord Macaulay, his 
nephew and biographer, Sir George Trevelyan, and his great- 
nephew, the distinguished historian, G. M. ‘Trevelyan, go on 
the same page with a note from Lady Holland and another from 
Lord Mahon. 

A page of well-known Victorians illustrates how useful it is 
to have leaves to hold nine letters. Charles Reade, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Gatty and her daughter, 
Mrs. Ewing, Captain Marryat, Mrs. Norton, Miss Charlotte 
Young and Mrs, Oliphant are represented in very little space. 

The old quarto letter sheets take more room, and Robertson, 
Humeand Adam Smith filla page; so do Sir Walter Scott, Camp- 
bell and James Hogg. So do Byron and the uncle whom he 
succeeded—‘“‘the Wicked Lord’’—with Keats and, of course, 
‘Thomas Moore, who must at all costs be with Byron. Shelley 
and his wife have a page to themselves, but on Johnson’s two I 
have added Goldsmith, Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny 
Burney, with a sheet of tissue paper between the leaves. Reynolds 
and Garrick must, of course, go with artists and actors. 

I confess that to-day’s large sheets are not accommodating. 
They are the fashion of the moment, and, typed and signed, they 
present difficulties. They take more room than they generally 
deserve, and they are neither human nor sightly. The best way 
of treating them, as they are always very thin, would be to fasten 
them under each other at about three inches interval, but that 
plan is defeated by the fact that sometimes they are signed in 
one place and sometimes in another, and, except in the name, 
there is no writing to recognise. These typewritten epistles are 
often of interest if seldom of value, and they should be included 
in the modern part of a general collection when they are signed 
by people who have contributed to the life of their day, if for no 
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other reason than that they may become sought after in the 
future. 

I must not close without a word about other kinds of manu- 
script. Though I collect primarily letters, I have some other 
holographs that I greatly prize. I have the original copy by Praed 
of his “Good-night to the Season”’, signed with his device. I have 
a fragment of one of Swinburne’s poems, with his erasures and 
corrections, and a MS. by Sir Joshua Reynolds which will be 
found in a later chapter. And I have a prose MS. of Andrew 
Lang’s as well as three poems, and also verses by that Reynolds 
who was the friend of Keats. Now these take room, and must 
have it. If they are crowded with sheets put on the top of each 
other, they have to be a good deal handled to allow of their being 
read. I make a rule of giving lavish space to old and valuable 
papers; for instance, as I said, nothing should be put on the left 
page if the right houses something precious. It means that the 
paper is rubbed as the book is opened and shut, and that very 
often, when closed, the little creases on one sheet are passed on 
to the other. Over drawings I always have that sheet of tissue 
paper of which I spoke, fixed in the bend where the book opens; 
It is a great protection. 

When an autograph is mounted I get it free (soaking generally 
does it). I dislike anything that looks as if it were not at home 
in my books. That, I think, is why I welcome deviations from 
my rule of going in for letters proper; this is the most personal 
and human of collections and should be treated as if it had life. 
The arrangement adds much to the vitality of these echoes of 
the past, and I shall try to show in the following chapters how 
fascinating it is to extend one’s knowledge first of the individual, 
secondly of his calling, and thirdly of his period. And, in order 
to practise what I preach, I am grouping in the family order, 
which I maintain is the most interesting way of treating a modest 
collection. Once more I emphasise the obvious fact that this 
humble volume does not pretend to touch on American methods 
of collecting. 


CHAPTER VII 
LETTERS OF LATE STUART TIMES 


Havin finished my introductory chapters, I now approach the 
hardest part of my task, the endeavour to justify my faith in the 
grouping system by demonstrating it in the following sections. 
In a book which selects from a large collection, it is impossible 
to keep strictly to divisions of the family nature, as literary, royal, 
political, etc., so in this chapter I am, broadly speaking, going by 
period. It should by rights include the document mentioning 
Prince Rupert, signed by Charles the Second and countersigned 
by Pepys, but it was described in Chapter II as an instance of 
its class, and so is omitted here. There is also a letter which I 
bought at that Morison sale written by John Locke in 1678 
which belongs to this group, but it is in French from Orleans 
to a Frenchman, and for convenience comes into the French 
chapter which ends this book. My critics who are not yet auto- 
graph collectors will find, if they become so, that exceptions to 
rules are necessities in dealing with so human a subject. 

The earliest holograph letter that I possess is from Montrose 
to Prince Rupert. Short as it is, it displays those qualities of eager 
devotion and selfless affection which so distinguished his short 
and tragic life. The ingratitude of the Stuarts to their friends 
is seen in Charles the Second’s treatment of him. He was con- 
siderably under forty years of age when he was executed. If his 
fate had been different, could he have influenced his master? 
Had he been the companion of Charles the Second first in exile 
and then in power, could he have instilled into that Prince some 
of his own high courage and gallant spirit? For the ugliest of 
the Stuarts must have had his family’s charm and his own intelli- 
gence, and had he caught some of the great Marquis’s loyalty and 
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daring, William of Orange in his turn might have found a 
stronger England to back his struggle with France. 


Hage, 8 Mch. 1649. 
Sr. 


I am to to much yr. affectionatt servand to lett any occasion | 
pass without kissing yr. hands, and the rather that this gallant _ 
honest gentillman is the carier, who I dare so much, adventure 
to trust. I shall not trouble yr. Highs. with the particulars, bot 
remitt them unto him, who can informe you, att lenth to which 
I know you will lend yr. countenance, being (with his Ma. ser- 
vice) that it concerns (so much). 

Sr 
Yr most loveing and passionatt servand, 
MontTROSE. 
for his Highs. prince Rupert. 


This was catalogued not more than a year ago at £16, and I 
consider that I was fortunate to get it. 

I cannot remember what I gave for the following receipt of 
Prince Rupert’s; he lived longer and his handwriting is much 
less rare. 


Q Fanuary 1672. 
Received of the officers of the Tally Court One Tally conteyne- 
ing the summe of One Thousand pounds leavyed upon his Matys 
Customes And is due unto mee for One Quartr. of a yeare ended 
att xmas last 1672, upon my Annuitie of ffoure Thousand 
pounds p Anna granted unto mee by his Matys Lres. patents 
under the great Seale of England bearing date the xxviith day of 
November in the xiith yeare of his Matys Reigne 1660. 
RUPERT. p. 


His versatile powers and honourable career stand out in an 
age when princes were not wont to be scientific inventors, and 
when the king did not set a high standard of self-respect. England 
had no need to grudge Rupert his four thousand a year, but what 
of the annuities mentioned by Marvell in the next letter that I 
print? This holograph epistle is one of my treasures; in reading 
it the splendid personal integrity of the writer must be remem- 
bered, and his refusal, although he needed them, of both place 
and money from Charles the Second. Marvell’s patriotism was 
obnoxious to the government, but his wit made him something 
of a favourite with the king. The monarch valued him in spite 
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of ministerial hostility, which reflects credit on Charles’s good 
nature and taste, of both of which he had a plentiful supply. But 
the second half of this epistle shows—if showing were needed— 
that the king hada plentiful supply of other sources of satisfaction. 
It is a most interesting letter, both as to the state of England and 
as a piece of Marvell’s mind. 


1674. 
Sir, 
_ There are some few men of wch. you are the principall whom 
I beare such respect to that I lay by their letters expecting to give 
’m an answer something materiall & compensative. But such is the 
hurry and foolery of the Town that I find unlesse I write Posthast 
I can never comply with mine obligations. Sure you have by this 
time heard that my Ld. St. John at the King’s Bench in a cause 
where he would have bin a great gainer in Lead being absent at 
Boloon was much foyled. A forged record of Rich. 2 and another 
produced on his part and on the other the originall. His Counsell 
all ran from the Bar. Tomson Rilyes man of the Records who 
forged it run away and one Atkinson a northern man thereabout 
fled also. Mony provd payd and greater promises. If (as White- 
hall is ready) it can be fixed on him and Tomson render himselfe 
there and speak out, it concerns life and estate: But however 
I doubt reputation is eternally lost. There being a Treaty of 
Commerce depending betwixt us and France for 5 or 6 years 
the Comf!s- of Customs and French Merchts have bravely 
acquitted themselves before the Councill demonstrating the 
balance to exceed us every year above a million. The Dutchesse 
of Portsmouth has 10,000¥ a yeare setled on the Wine Licences 
and Cleveland in lieu thereof 10,000 a yeare on the excise. And 
Portsmouth is throwing out Yong and Woolsley Com!s of 
Wine Licences to place there Henry Killigree and Sir Philip 
Floyd. Prat, the litle Bird-keeper in the Park is Ranger of the New 
Forest instead of St. John, & St. Johns estate begged if he can be 
proved guilty. Pembrokes mariage with Querroual is fixd & he 
almost in case to consummate it, Buckhursts with Falmoth 
proves extreme dissatisfactory on all points. Coke is last week 
marryd with ‘Trests- daughter. Castleton has secured mother & 
daughter though with great opposition. The French afairs are 
in great decadence, unlesse we can help them at a dead lift. 
Huly goes out of Town on Monday next. I have treated him to 
quit my selfe of his York obligations. He has treated me since. 
Out of mutual modesty nothing sued Rushworth & Hartlib his 
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Sollicitors have treated us today. Nothing. The thing might make 

a Play tis so foolish an humor and in good faith methinks I never 

saw so meere a Cully. I shall have yet ere we part a more effec- 

tuall interview with him. For George I humbly thanke you. I 

believe he will stay this winter at York. If you do anything let 

it be the meerest Chance. I am Sir your most humble servt. 
AnprR. Marve Lt. 

For Sir Henry ‘Thompson 

at Escrick 

to be left with 

Mr. Edward ‘Thompson 

Merchant at Yorke. 


I was deeply gratified to obtain so good a letter from the author 
of ‘‘Had we but world enough and time”—a poem which seems 
to me to fulfil to admiration Milton’s definition of poetry. 

I confess that the next note is put in mainly because its writer 
was the subject of one of Macaulay’s most amusing vignettes. It 
is by the eldest of the four brothers, better known as Lord 
Guildford. 


‘The bearer hereof Mr. Hawley being a person to whom I 
have long promised my good word upon such an occasion brings 
me notice that there is a small living near Lynne in Norfolk now 
voyd which is in my Ld Keeper’s gift, I intend to-morrow morn- 
ing to wait upon my Ld. & make my request on his behalf but 
lest I should come too late I must desire your favour that un- 
lesse my Lord hath allready disposed of it you will contribute what 
you can to keep it in suspence until to-morrow and you will much 
oblige, | 

Yr most Humble servant 
FFRA NorrTuH. 
CHANCERY LANE 


10 ‘Fune 1674. 


His promotion was indeed rapid. Born in 1637 he became 
Solicitor General in ’71, two years later he was made Attorney 
General and in the following we find him Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. In 1683 he was appointed Lord Keeper, but soon 
after James’s accession he was replaced by Jeffreys, and he died 
in *85, two years under fifty. At the end of the second chapter 
of his history Macaulay writes, speaking of Roger North’s life 
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of his brothers, “It is remarkable that the biographer, though 
he was under the influence of the strongest fraternal partiality, 
and though he was evidently anxious to produce a flattering like- 
ness was yet unable to portray the Lord Keeper otherwise than as 
the most ignoble of mankind. Yet the intellect of Guildford was 
clear, his industry great, his proficiency in letters and science 
respectable, and his legal learning more than respectable. His 
faults were selfishness, cowardice and meanness. He was not in- 
sensible to the power of female beauty, nor averse from excess 
in wine. Yet neither wine nor beauty could ever seduce the 
cautious and frugal libertine, even in his earliest youth, into one 
fit of indiscreet generosity.” 

At the end of this summer there was a day of great excitement 
for collectors. The fate of the Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford 
Book of Hours was to be decided. The tension was great in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s big room, and the happy conclusion arrived at 
by the generosity first of Mrs. Alfred Noyes the owner, and 
secondly of Mr. Pierpoint Morgan, was an immense relief to 
many throughout the length and breadth of England. After 
these two unique survivals of the past, and the nine lots formed 
by a selection of the Holford manuscripts, had been dealt with, 
the sale was continued in the room where books and autographs 
are commonly disposed of. I was very anxious to get two lots 
which I had discovered were part of the same correspondence. 
I found that my dealers were not bidding for either on commis- 
sion, and I consulted them as to the price likely to be reached. 
It was expected to be very heavy, at least from my point of view. 
There were two letters from John Millington of Cambridge to 
Samuel Pepys in the first lot, one of which had the draft of 
Pepys’s reply entirely in his hand, fully signed and dated. Later 
in the sale came a letter from Isaac Newton to Pepys, with the 
latter’s draft letter to Mr. Millington on the subject. I remem- 
bered the document, with Newton’s signature as a witness, that 
long ago I had failed to buy, which had fetched 18s., when I was 
told that this double autograph would probably reach a £100. 
‘This contrast nearly determined me to leave it alone, but I 
thought there was a chance—though a faint one—that I might 
be the only person who had discovered the connection with the 
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Millington letters. If this should be the case, then any price I 
paid for the two separate lots would be cheap. Still I hesitated, 
and then my dealer considerately told me he would buy for the 
firm up to what he thought they were worth, and if, on reflection, 
I decided that I wanted to purchase, I could have them at the 
same price plus the 10 per cent commission. ‘The Newton and 
Pepys fetched £90; the two Millington with the other Pepys 
having previously fetched £36. I was then pretty sure that no 
one but myself and my dealer, in whom I had confided immedi- 
ately before the sale, had realised the relationship of the lots. On 
my return I talked it over with my husband. He looked up 
Newton in the Encyclopedia Britannica and there found an 
account of the correspondence, with much of the letters quoted. 
‘Then I sent my cheque for a £138 for the five letters, by far the 
costliest purchase I had ever made. But had I known earlier 
of the importance of my find, I should not have hesitated, even 
for those few hours, before enriching my collection with this 
bit of history. he figure above includes commission. 
Newton addresses the outside of the smallish double sheet 
For the Honble Samuel Pepys Esqé@ 

at the Secretary of the Navys 

Office in York buildings in 

the Strand in 

London. 


On the same side is the endorsement 


Sept. 13. 1693 
Mr. Newton to Mr. Pepys. 





& 
S.P. to Mr. Millington upon 


occasion thereof. 
The letter runs as follows, written on the front outside page: 


Sept. 13% 1693. | 
Sometime after Mr. Millington had delivered yot message he 
prest me to see you the next time I went to London. I was averse, 
but upon his pressing consented, before I considered what I did. 
ffor I am extreamly troubled at the embroilment I am in, & have 
neither eat nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my former 
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consistency of mind. I never designed to get anything by your 
interest, nor by King James’s favour, but am now sensible that 
I must withdraw from your acquaintance, & see neither you 
nor the rest of my friends any more, if I may but leave them 
quietly. I beg yo" pardon for saying I would see you again & rest 
Yor most humble & most obedient 
Servant 
Is. NEWTON. 
On the inside left-hand page is: 
SeptemE 26, 1693. 
S.P. to M*™- Millington. 
Sr 
After acknowledging your many old Favours, give me leave 
to doe it a little more particularly upon occasion of y® new one, 
convey’d to me by my Nephew Jackson. ‘Though at y® same 
time I must acknowledge myselfe not at y® ease I would be 
glad to bee at, in reference to y® excellent Mr. Newton; con- 
cerning whom (methinks) your Answer labours under y® same 
kind of Restraint, which (to tell you the truth) my Asking did. 
For I was loath at first dash to tell you, that I had lately receiv’d 
a Letter from him soe surprising to mee for y® inconsistencys of 
every part of it, as to bee put into great disorder by it, from the 
concernmt | have for him, least it should arise from that which of 
all mankind I should least dread from him, & most lament for; 
I mean a Discomposure in Head or Mind, or both. Let me begg 
you therefore, St having now told you y® true ground of y® trouble 
I lately gave you, to lett me know the very truth of the matter, as 
farr at least as comes within Yo? knowledge. For I owne too 
great an Esteem for Mr. Newton, as for a Publige good, to bee 
able to lett any doubt in mee of this kind concerning him lye 
a moment unclear’d, where I can have any hopes of helping It. 
I am with great truth & respect, 
Dear S', 
Yor. most humble & most 
affecte Servant 
S. PEPys. 


Next is the same double sheet—gilt-edged this time and rather 
larger—addressed 
To 
The Honored 
Samuell Pepys Esquire 
humbly present this, 
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and endorsed, 


Septem™ 30) 1693. 





Mr. Millington 
to Mr. Pepys 
with 
Mr. Pepys’s Answer 
Oct? 34 


Inside it reads on the first page: 


Cott. Macp., CaAms., 
September y& 320th 
1693 
Honored Sir, 

Coming home froma Journey ony® 28th instant at night I mett 
with y* letter w° you were pleased to honour me with of y® 26th; 
I am much troubled I was not at home in time for y+ post, yt I 
might assoon as possible put you out of y* generous payn yt you 
are in for y® worthy Mr. Newton; I was I must confess very 
much surprized at y® Inquiry you were pleased to make by your 
Nephew about y® Message yt Mr. Newton made y® ground of 
his letter to you, for I was very sure I never either received from 
you or delivered to him any such, & therefore I went immediately 
to wayt upon him with a design to discourse him about yt matter, 
but he was out of town & since I have not seen him till upon y@ 
28th. J mett him at Huntingdon where upon his own accord 
& before I had time to aske him any questions he told me yt he 
had writt to you a very odd letter at w°2 he was much concerned, 
but added yt it was in a distemper yt much seized his head & kept 
him awake for above 5 nights together w°® upon occasion he 
desired I woud represent to you & beg your pardon, he being 
very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for whom 
he hath so great an Honour; he is now very well & tho I fear 
he is under some small degree of melancholy, yet I think there 
is no reason to suspect y* it hath at all touched his understanding; 
& I hope never will, so I am sure all ought to wish yt love 
learning or y® honour of our nation w®? tis a sign how much tis 
looked after when such a person as Mr. Newton lyes so neglected 
by those in power: & thus, Honored Sir, I have made you 
acquainted with all I know of y® cause of such inconsistencys 
in ye letter of so excellent a person & I hope it will remove y® 
doubts & fears you are with so much compassion & publickness 
of spirit pleased to entertain about Mr. Newton, but if I should 
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have been wanting in anything tending to y? more full satisfaction 
I shall upon y® least notice endeavour to amend it, being with all 
gratitude & truth 
Honoured Sir 
Your most faythfull 
& most Obedient Servant 
Jou: Miirncron. 


The third page of the sheet reads: 


or Octob® 3 1693. 
You have delivered me from a fear that indeed gave mee 
much trouble, & from my very heart I thank You for it; an Evil 
to Mr. Newton being what every good Man must feel, for his 
his own sake, as well as his. God grant it may stopp here. And 
for y® kind Reflection hee has since made upon his Letter to 
mee, I dare not take upon mee to judge what answer I should 
make him to it, or whether any or no; and therefore pray that 
you will be pleased either to bestow on mee what Directions You 
see fitt for my own guidance towards him in it, or to say to 
him in my name but yo" own phrase whatever you think may 
be most wellcome to him upon it, and most expressive of my 
reguard & affectionate Esteem of him, & concernment for him. 
I have a debt to acknowledge to you (but was prevented in 
it in my last, by the thoughts I was then overborne with abt 
this matter) for y® great satisfaction You was pleas’d to give mee 
by Yor Pupill (on whose behalfe I have lasting thanks alsoe to 
pay You) to my Enquirys about Mr. Pagett, beseeching you to 
make y® same scruple-lesse use of mee, in whatever Occasion you 
can thinke mee capable of rendering you any Service, for I would 
doe it with great pleasure, remaining, 
Dear St, Yor most humble & most faith- 
full Servant 
S. PEpys. 


Written on a similar gilt-edged sheet, addressed precisely as 
the former letter, endorsed 


Cambridge, Oct? 10. 1693. 
Mr. Millington to Mr. 
Pepys relating to Mr. Newton. 


October y® 1of : 
Honored Sir, ober 


Mr. Newton being returned to y® College y@ later end of y@ 
last week, I have found an opportunity to wayte upon him, & 
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give him an Account of y* message so good & generous in itselfe, 
& so very welcom to him, yt you were pleased to leave to my 
Liberty to honour myselfe with or not; I do know yt yé reflec- 
tions he made upon himself, for y® letter he was so unhappy as 
to send you in his distemper, were so severe, y* I beleived it 
woud have been very afflicting to him to have been y® occasion 
of y® least further trouble to you, & therefore I did conjecture 
y' it woud be not y® worst course to assure him from you of y® 
great reguard, affectionate esteem of, & concernment for him 
w°2 you are pleased to expriss, rather than (if I had been able 
to have advised you in y® manner) to have put yt trouble upon 
you; & accordingly I find it hath succeeded he being extreamly 
comforted & pleased not only in having your pardon & so com- 
passionate concern; but in having it in a way yt he thinkes less 
uneasy to you; he desires me to present you with his most humble 
acknowledgements & services, to w°h I humbly beg leave to add 
my own for all yr. favours & in particular for y® assurance you 
are pleased to add of y® continuance of y™ as also for your so kind 
acceptance of those small services you have been pleased to be so 
kind as to give me opportunitys of endeavouring to perform & 
thereby to testify with how much sincerity & gratitude 
I am most honoured Sir 
your most obedient 
& most humble servant, 
Jou: Mi.iincron. 


My next letter is from that Sir William Temple who—rather 
unjustly it seems to me—is often thought of chiefly as the hus- 
band of Dorothy Osborne and the connection and patron of 
Swift. He was much more than this, and England owes him 
gratitude for the part he took in promoting the marriage of Mary, 
daughter of James the Second, with William, Prince of Orange, 
which took place three years later than the date at which he is 
writing here. His references to William are of especial interest. 
He certainly shows that the Prince was resolute in his policy and 
that ‘Temple himself appreciated him. He is writing during his 
second tenure of the post of England’s representative at the 
Hague. William’s path when he became King was stony enough, 
but it might have been even harder without the intimate and 
early understanding with so good an Englishman as Temple. 

F 
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Hacue, Nov’? 23 1674. 
My Lord, 

Since the last account I gave your Lordsp. of affairs on this 
side, nothing has happened to change the Scene. I can only ob- 
serve upon much conversation with the prince since His return, 
that both His dispositions and opinions looke very resolute to- 
wards going on with the warr or obtaining such a peace as may 
leave Flanders as well as this State out of danger of any new in- 
vasions from France. Yett hee professes so much duty and ser- 
vice to his Majty that Hee saies if Hee may know what scheame 
of the peace the King proposes to Himselfe Hee will imploy His 
endeavors with the States and all their Allys to bring it about. 
In the meantime Hee sits every day in the Councill of State upon 
the framing a state of warr for the next yeare, and endeavouring 
the same fonds for it that was for the last. What advances may bee 
made towards the peace or new impressions given His H88¢ when 
My Lord Chamberlain arrives whom wee expect every day, I 
know not, but shall bee extreamly glad Hee may succeed in bring- 
ing to passe what His Majty desires or proposes to Himself in the 
present conjuncture, and shall continue to give y? LSP y® account 
of all such motions heere as are considerable enough to beare mee 
out, and make yr. Lsp. any amends for the trouble of them. 

I finde Monst Reede (who is much yr. Lordsps. servant or 
at least makes mee many expressions of it because hee knows I 
am so) has possest the prince that His Majty has absolutely 
promist to remitt the three payments still due from this State upon 
the late peace, towards the satisfaction of what His MajtY owes © 
the prince. Yr. Lsp. best knows what His Majtys intentions or 
engagements are in this matter, I onely feare that with the pos- 
session has been given both the Prince & the States by this reporte 
of Mont Reede there will bee difficultys attend those payments, 
And if either upon this regarde or upon His Majtys intentions 
they shall bee remitted or assigned to the princes payment, I 
should bee glad it may bee done with the best grace that can bee 
on His Majtys parte and with such circumstances as may value 
yr. Lsps. good intentions and service in it towards the prince, 
who by His personall qualitys cannot fayle if hee lives of making 
a great figure in the world and deserving those dispositions yr. 
Lsp. seemed to have alwaies of obliging him. If Monsr. Reedes 
report of His Majtys. promise in this particular should be ill 
grounded, I suppose the best & softest way of handling this 
matter would bee by proposing the payments to be divided and 
one halfe applyed to the princes satisfaction, while the other 
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comes in to His Majtys coffers, at least untill by supplys of 
parliament the King shall bee better able to remitt or satisfye 
the whole debt. This I thought might bee fit to represent once 
for all to yr. Lsp. whose intentions in this matter I shall pursue 
the best I can whenever you pleas to signifye them to mee, as 
well as obey any other of your commands as becomes a man that | 
is with so much reason and with so much passion 
My Lord, Yr. Lsps. most faithfull and 
most humble servant, 


My Lord High ‘Treasurer. eae 

I paid £6 : ros. for this letter, which is holograph. I gave the 
same sum for that of the 1st Earl of Halifax, Charles Montague 
(the Founder of the Bank of England and of the National Debt), 
which follows it, after a short interval. If either had been by a 
man of great literary reputation it would of course have fetched 
much more. And if my note by Addison had been on literature 
rather than politics its worth would be doubled, and if it were a 
long epistle and mentioned his own writings the doubling might 
go on and on. But my example interests me not only because of 
its writer, but on account of its contents. It is just one of these 
coincidences which please an autograph maniac that the three 
letters with which I end are dated in the same year—1706— 
while the three previous ones were each written in 1674. The 
one which I shall next transcribe speaks of that Electress of 
Hanover, Sophia, mother of George the First, whose personality 
is so admirably presented by Sir Henry Imbert-Terry in his 
volume 4 Constitutional King. 1 confess that this remarkable 
woman was little more than a name to me until this book had 
brought her so vividly before me. There I found that when Lord 
Halifax was sent on a mission to the Court of Hanover there was 
in his train “an unobtrusive secretary’, by name Joseph Addison, 
who seems to have won the only genuine success in the whole 
affair by completely charming the old Princess, who writes that 
she finds him “‘fort bon et, ce qui est plus extraordinaire, fort 
modeste poéte”’. | 
Sir, 

My Lord Hartford desiring me to enclose this Letter to the 
Electoress makes me take ye same opportunity of troubling you 
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with a Line. The House of Commons have bin today on a pro- 
ject against Renewing the Banke which gave the Whiggs great 
Uneasinesses but after a very long debate in a very full House 
they carried it by five and Twenty Voices. It is a dead time for 
News so that I have nothing further to add but that I am 
Sir 
Yor most Humble Servant 
J. ADDISON. 


You may perhaps have heard yt. Ld. Manchester, if his Instruc- 
tions hold, is to pass by Hannover, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and 
Turin in his way to Venice. 


Feb. 14, 1706-7. 


Apparently Queen Anne wished to be on friendly terms with 
the Hanoverian Court; she must have had a sad life, and yet a 
far stronger-minded woman could not at that time have played 
a great part. I had long owned the foregoing letter when I came 
upon a document counter-signed by the Bishop Burnet who 
plays so large a part in Macaulay’s History. It is worth giving in 
full, I think, for the sake of the quaint detail. It is signed by the 
Queen in her rather poor handwriting, and is one of her devices 
for keeping in touch with her heir, as Sir Henry Imbert-Terry 
points out. The signature is at the top, and the exquisitely 
written order runs as follows below the “Anne R.”’: 


Our Will and Pleasure is that you forthwith Provide for Our 
Dear Cousin George August Electoral Prince of Brunswick 
Lunenbourg, lately Elected Knight Companion of our most 
Noble Order of the Garter one Great Collar of Our Order of 
the usual Form & Weight with an Enamelled George appendant 
thereat, as also one Rich George Set with Diamonds, together 
with a Garter of Blue Velvet wth Buckle Pendant and Letters 
of Gold, Garnished with Pearl or Stones, as is usual, and Cases 
to put them in, as also one Silver Box for the Great Seal of Our 
Order, which is to be affixed to the Book of Statutes; All which 
you are to deliver unto Our Trusty and Wellbeloved Servant 
St Henry St George Kt Garter Principal King of Arms, or 
Whom else We Shall appoint to Invest Our Said Dear Cousin 
the Electoral Prince of Brunswick Lunenbourg with the Habit 
and Ornaments of Our Said Order, they Giving a Note under 
their hands mentioning all the Particulars So delivered by You, 
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and acknowledging the Receipt of them, and that you Charge the 
ffees and Rewards usually paid to the Officers of the Jewel-house 
upon the Delivery of the like Ensigns or Ornam's in your 
accounts for Providing thereof: And for so doing this Shall be 
your Sufficient Warrant. Given under the Signet of Our Said 
Order the fourth day of April in the fifth Year of Our Reign 
1706. 

By the Sovereign’s Command 


Gi. Sarum Can Gar. 


To our Trusty and Wellbeloved Servt 
John Charlton Esq® Master of Our 
Jewel House, or to Our Officers thereof. 


I will end with this fascinating epistle which is as modern and 
as unconstrained as one could wish. I feel sure that no inter- 
mediates or secretaries were indulged with these intimate details. 
The writer must not be confounded with the great Trimmer, 
George Savile, Marquess of Halifax. Charles Montague, the 
first earl, writes as follows: 


Hanover. 8. une 1706. 

My Lord 
I have the Honour of your Lordships letter of the 21 May, 
and am glad to find your Lordship just in the same temper I 
was in ten days agoe, when I could neither write, nor talk of 
any thing but Ld. Marlborough. His Successe has made my 
journey very agreable, I receive more and more Civilitys every 
day, and I think, now I may say, I have finished my business, 
and set them quite right in their notions, how long they will 
continue so, time will shew. On Saturday, at the Electors desire, 
I had a Conference with His Ministers, they came to my House, 
where I had Mr. How with Me, and they brought Mr. Robe- 
thon, whom I desired might interpret for Me, for I would not 
be under the disadvantage of speaking any language but my own 
to them, upon such an occasion. Mr. Robethon read over the 
last Act in French, and at every Paragraph I endeavoured to 
explain the sense and meaning of it: I shew’d them the use, and 
the necessity there was for each provision, and of what conse- 
quence it was towards establishing the Succession. Where any 
former Laws were recited, or referred to, I gave them Printed 
Copys of those Acts, which I had marked, and shew’d them the 
places referred to, wch. Mr. Robethon could read to them after- 
wards. In this manner I gave them an account of all the steps 
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that had been made in Parliament for establishing the Succession, 
that they might see, yt this last Act, was only pursuing the same 
end, and acting on the same Principle throughout, and not a 
little artifice to evade the Invitation, which was the opinion of 
too many here. On Sunday there was a Council, where the 
Ministers made a Report to the Elector of what had passed, and 
I hear, they all expressed themselves fully satisfied of the gracious 
disposition of the Queen, and Parliamt. to the Family, and gave 
their opinions that nothing could have been better contrived for 
securing the Succession to them. Upon this, as is said, the Elector 
declared, that, tho’ He had no thoughts, that the Succession 
could reguard Him being older then the Queen, yet since the 
Queen, and the Nation had done so much to establish it in his 
Family, He would not omit any thing yt could shew the just 
reguard, and esteem He has for their Favour, and would not be 
so wanting to His Posterity, as to neglect so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of securing what may be so great an Honour, and Advan- 
tage to Them. Upon this Count Platte, and Count Berensdorff, 
the two first Ministers, were appointed to attend on the Electrice 
and give Her an account of all this, and to desire, and advise Her 
Highnesse, to execute the Powers that are given Her by the Act, 
as a testimony of Her gratefull acceptance of the Great Trust 
the Queen, and Parliament have lodged in her hands. 

‘These two Ministers were with Her yesterday morning and 
I am told orders are given to prepare a Form for the Credentials 
of their Minister in England, and for the Three Instruments of 
nomination pursuant to the Act. These will not take up much 
time, and when they are dispatched, my Comission of businesse 
is at end, and I shall stay here no longer then the Ceremonial, 
I am engaged in will confine me. Our Noble Herrald arrived 
on Sunday night and nich’d his time to an hour, I had just done 
my businesse, and shall be quite at Liberty to play the Fool from 
the minuit he arrived. The King of Prussia’s Journey is now 
fixed, and I believe the match too, in which the consideration 
of England has a great Weight, I have been desired to say some- 
thing to the King, that I believe, such an alliance would be very 
agreable to the Queen, and the Nation. His Majty. comes in- 
cognito, so that I shall not have the pleasure of seing him in 
full Glory, but I doubt not, it will be a very handsome peice of 
Ceremony, the List of his Retinue, and the number of his 
Coaches and Carriages is come, they require between 4 and 500 
Horses every Stage, and they must provide 6 or 7000 Horses 
for the several Relays within the Elector’s Territorys. “This 
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would be travelling in some State elsewhere, but it seems, this 
is His Prussian Majtys Little Service. The Elector has not yet 
appointed the time and manner of our Ceremony, I fancy, it 
will be as private, as is possible, but I could be content to have it 
in full Splender for the Pleasure to see that little King strut 
about in His robes, and I don’t know but the match may break 
off, if they disappoint him. 
I have had letters from Ld. Marlborough and he still insists 
upon my Promise, and has given me a Rendevouz at Bruxelles, 
but He conquers so fast, I am affraid I shall not be able to follow 

Him. 

I am 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most 
Humble and most Obedient 

Seré Hatirax. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTER WRITERS 


Turis chapter I will start with an epistle from Shenstone, that 
curious creature to whom the improvement of his place became 
an obsession. I was going to say a passion, but I doubt if any 
feeling that could be called by so strong a name ever invaded 
him. The letter is most exquisitely written, with hardly a correc- 
tion, and certainly removes from my sex the aspersion that it is 
always in a woman’s epistle that the point is in the postscript. 
But in this case the postscript is as long as an ordinary letter, yet 
the whole is worth reading, and at any rate Lady Luxborough 
could not complain of the handwriting; moreover, he uses gilt- 
edged paper! I particularly like the way in which the company 
Shenstone met at Hagley seemed to him improved when they 
were his own guests. Poor man, he died unmarried before he 
was fifty, having done more for landscape gardening than for 
poetry. I hope his beloved Leasowes was worth while to him. 


‘Tue Leasows 
Fune 27th, 1750 
Madam, 

It would be an odd kind of introduction to say “The Road by 
which I came from Barrels was one of ye pleasantest I ever came 
in my Life”; but that your Ladyship knows my sentiments too 
well, not to suppose that I confine my expression to ye country 
merely; and that I can by no means pretend to lessen that Regret 
which I never fail to experience upon leaving your company. 
The views thro’ the Trees on ye left Hand your Port-way were 
charming; Wetherock Hill, which I now pass’d close by, an ex- 
treme agreeable situation. I fancy also, very much zmproveable. 
From thence I came along an open airy Road ’till I enter’d upon 
Nor’field Common. I left that village on ye Right, & soon 
found myself arriv’d at Frank/ley-Beeches. ‘Vhese are Trees of 
Note in our Neighbourhood; are large, stand high, and have a 
most delightful Prospect round them. On the whole, I was sur- 
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prised to think I had ever been so stupid, as to go thro’ Bzrming- 
ham to Barrels. ‘That road, I believe, is near twice as far; desti- 
tute of all agreeable Prospects; besides the tediousness of riding 
two or three Miles on Pebbles thro’ ye Town. But when I talk 
thus, I speak not in regard to Vehicles; and yet is the road I have 
been mentioning practicable for Vehicles, ’till you come within 
about two Miles of my own House. Have I not some grounds to 
hope y*. I may discover a method of having your Ladyship con- 
ducted this way to the Leasows? And now I am enter’d upon y* 
agreeable subject, you must not be angry at ye Proposal I am 
going to make. ”Tis only this, yt you wou’d please to honour me 
with your Company twice this summer instead of once; and then 
I wou’d desire yt your first Visit might be as early ye next 
Month as you can conveniently with respect to Harvest; and 
that you wou’d condescend to accept of such accomodations as 
I can furnish, for three or four Days. I am well assured yt ye 
Performance of this Journey in a Day, must occasion you more 
fatigue yn. Pleasure. Besides I have a selfish view, for I cannot 
shew you my walks to any kind of Advantage in the usual time. 
We will also, if you please, see my Lord Dudley’s green-house; 
whether he come home before that Time, or not. Tis most 
probable he wi//, being daily expected. And I hope this first 
Jaunt, you will be so good as let Mrs. Ann accompany you; as I 
find by Tom she would like well enough to see this Country. 
‘The next Visit I hope will give me ye additional happiness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weymondsell’s Company. That, I fear, must be for a 
Day; for I cannot presume to offer them much worse accom- 
modations yn. they ever met with at an Inn; tho’ I would be 
content to expose my Poverty, if I could desire of them to sacri- 
fice their Ease. Your Ladyship sees how much I presume upon 
Encouragement; but this 1s ye Extent of my present Ambition; 
and if it ever hereafter urge me too far, your Ladyship shall rein 
me in with ye thread of a Spider—I owe much acknowledgment 
for my elegant Reception at Barrels, and for ye Present of Fowls 
you were so kind to offer me, for which I have sent my Servant 
—My Four Guinea-chicks are yet alive, and also one small Pea- 
chick. You will imagine that this last does not want for nursing. 
I have great Store of Turky-Pouts, which will be ready to kill 
by the time you arrive—Tho’ you may have some chance of 
seeing my lower Rooms floor’d &c: at ye second visit propos’d, 
you can see nothing of yt nature now. I find a difficulty in pro- 
curing Boards here, and have also some in detaining my workmen 
from all ye rest of their Masters so long as I have done. I’m afraid 
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may shew you my present unximprov’d Fabrick to a disadvantage 
it is by no means adapted to bear. Whilst I was at Barrels, it 
seems, Admiral Smith was here, and was shewn ye walks by my 
Servant with which he appeard much pleased, and left his Com- 
plements; I believe I must dine at Hagley tomorrow. I have re- 
flected since I came Home that your Place (tho’ so very agree- 
able) has not the advantage of above one Single Skreen. You want 
at least half a dozen immediately. I know no Form so good as 
that of a plain settee; the Back boarded, as it looks well at a dis- 
tance when painted, and admits of any Inscription; ye seat con- 
sisting of bars, which let ye Wet thro. For ye Rest, they should 
be strong, and large enough to receive four People conveniently. 
You have these to procure; ye Pediment to your Pavilion to add; 
the Gate Pillars to remove; your Cistern to demolish; your 
Summer house to plaister; and I must not omit ye ground about 
your Urn, to turve; before Mrs. Weymondsell comes—A Car- 
penter makes a Skreen in ye Manner above mentioned in two 
days; ye Stuff being sawn to his Hands. I have just finished one, 
so I speak by experience; yet must I be so just as to confess that 
mine is hardly more yn. 8F. long. I can’t help thinking, yt your 
Ladyship should: make yt hedge next y" service-walk altogether 
impregnable; this would perhaps be attended with some difficulty, 
yet I am persuaded y? usual Workmen might effect it some time 
next winter. The violent changes of weather from Heat to Cold 
affect my constitution strangely. I havescarce had tolerable Spirits 
all this Summer; was bleeded yesterday but find very little Advan- 
tage from it—surely we have some better Days in reserve. May 
those be such which light your Ladyship to the Leasows, and shine 
upon you there, whatever they be that succeed them afterwards. 
Tis now Thursday, June ye 20th. and I am just returned 
from my visit at Hagley. When I alighted at ye Stable door, I 
ask’d if there was Company; and the Servant told me there was 
none. Upon entering their Dining room I found Miss Lyttelton, 
Lady Caroline Egerton, Lady Die Egerton, and Admiral Smith; 
a moment after (from ye Drawing room) the Duchess of Bridg- 
water, Lrd Fielding, Colonel Lyttelton and Miss West—soon 
after Sr. Thomas Lyttelton, then the Dean. It was immediately 
proposed by Admiral Smith and the Col’nel that they should all 
come here tomorrow morning; some difficulty occurr’d about 
ye Roads, but yt was obviated by ye Mention of one horse 
chairs—and ye result was that they wou’d come—Since I came 
home, have fallen some heavy Rains, which together w‘® ye 
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knowledge they have of ye Roads and of my Walks being un- 


gravell’d make it an equal Chance with me whether they will 
come or no. Tis now near twelve o’clock, so I must wish y?- 
Ladyship good-night, proposing to add a Line or two more when 
I have seen ye Event. 

”Tis now Friday Morning, Seven o’clock; the Sky dark and _ 
lowring, and ye ground wet; so I suppose, no Lady Duchess, 
Lady Die, Lady Caroline, or Lord Fielding; no Colonels, 
Admirals, or Fine Ladies today, and tomorrow they all go away. 
What a Loss is this to my Ambition. I must trust in your Lady- 
ship only to repair this Loss to my poor 4mbition: and I can 
perceive yt. She reaps very apparent Benefit from every single 
syllable which I have ye Honour to write to you; nor have I 

e least Doubt, but that she will become entirely easy by the 
‘Time I shall have read your Ladyship’s Answer. 
Friday Noon, one o’clock. 

A Sudden Change! The Day has clear’d up, and here arrives 
in ye First Place, Madame La Duchesse and her e/der Daughter 
Lady Car, in ye next Place Lord Fielding and Miss Lyttelton 
on Horse-back, in the last Place Monsieur le Colonel and Lady 
Diein a Chair. They have been all round my Walks (which prov’d 
dry enough) with much seeming satisfaction. Lady Duchess 
whom I had yesterday an affection for as a good natur’d, sans- 
ceremonie woman, I today esteem as a Person of Sense and 
Reading. Lady Caroline, whose Person I thought yesterday only 
not disagreeable, I today think handsome (she has withal taste 
and an easy manner), Lady Di whom I yesterday thought hand- 
some only, I today think beautifull. She is very young—I mean 
about 15. Lord Fielding I hardly know what to make of; but 
he surely doesn’t want sense, and I think ye world allows him 
good-nature. Miss Lyttelton was quite obliging; offer’d to beg 
me a small Statue from ye Park; too small for their Use, but 
transportingly beautifull, for my Grove. Colonel Lyttelton desir’d 
they wou’d give me the Shell Urn they have there—I told him 
I thought ye Request wd. be too considerable. I also enquir’d of 
Miss Lyttelton wt. stress they laid upon their ruin’d Abby (wh 
is near me and which I must shew your Ladyship) and intimated 
that if that was not great, I shou’d be tempted to ask for a 
particular window or two to terminate ye Vista in my wood. 
(Twou’d indeed be delightfull for ye Purpose). And I had en- 
couragement to hope I might succeed. Further particulars of this 
visit I reserve for ye Téte-a-Téte discourse in w° your Lady- 
ship very kindly indulges me. I believe I must end—but not 
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without a Reflection—Visits of this kind are of real importance 
to one in my Station—that is, they give one some Weight amongst 
the People with whom one is to live—one’s Parishioners—and 
here I can’t but acknowledge how much indebted I am to your 
Ladyship. ‘Tis easy enough it shou’d seem for Persons of Rank to 
distinguish any uzpresuming Person whom they do not disesteem— 
but how few are there who do this with ye Spirit of your Lady- 
ship? I tire you now I am sure—I have only to add that I am in 
no common degree 
Your Ladyship’s most oblig’d 
and most obedient servant, 
W. SHENSTONE. 


‘They are gone to Hagley to dine wtt my Lord of Worcester 
—all—(not excepting Sr. Thos.) amply prepar’d to fall foul upon 
the Parson who destroy’d my Coppice—Sr. T.. (and I think ’twas 
said, the BP) declares ye Parson to be mad, but not mad enough. 
‘This is a random Letter, and ought to be written over again, but 
as I love Letters written at different Periods myse/f, I am induc’d 
to hope it may not be disagreeable to an Imagination w®? either 
regulates mine or is naturally something like it. Allow me this 
Honour—tis, I know a greater y® J ought to do myself. 

Pray, my Lady, make my compliments to Mr. Hale—excuse 
the writing Part, and believe me yours—Why won’t Mr. Hale 
take an Afternoon’s Ride and see me now and then? Were it not 
good-natur’d? And then, were it not in Character? I do most 
heartily abhor, detest and abjure as impious and heretical, yt 
damnable doctrine and position of the Ceremonialists, ““That 
large Margins and large spaces and large Wastes of Paper are 
polite and elegant. I must write on, ’till my Sheet of Paper will 
contain no more. If y® Ladyship have not seen this coarse (but 
good) Edition of Swift, I fancy you will find some things in it 
weh you never saw elsewhere. I must beg Mr. Pope’s Pardon 
so far as to esteem Dr. Swift (tho’ in a way rather contemptuous 
of regular Poetry and therefore manly) ye Poetical Genius of the 
Age he liv’d in. He had inconceivable Invention, w2 was not 
remarkably ye Talent of ye other. I am asham’d you have not 
received my Lord Lovat’s ‘T’ryal—but I cannot get it brought 
me home yet—I hope I shall be able to send it back by yr 
servants when you come. Pray, my Lady, let it not be long first. 
Tis my opinion, y* no part of ye Season is so good as when ye 
grass Is just mow’d. A short time will now effect this. And I beg 
also you would be so kind as establish me (so far as you well can) 
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in y? good opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Weymondsell, and Mr. 
Meredyth—My Place also; yt I may have a sure and certain 
hope of y® Honour you mention’d. Give me Leave here, my 
good Lady! to mention what a Change there is in my Scheme 
since I first began to lay out my little Farm in Paths, etc. At 
First I meant them merely as Melancholy Amusements for a 
Person whose circumstances required a solitary Life. They were - 
so; but I ever found y® solitude too deep to be agreeable. Of Jate 
encourag’d by your Ladyship and some others I begin to covet to 
have my Place esteem’d agreeable in its way; to have it frequented; 
to meet now and then an human Face unawares—to enjoy even 
ye Gape and Stare of ye Mob (w°2 Miss Lytt: tells me I mustn’t 
value of a Rush) but above all possible Contingencies to have it 
honour’d w‘® ye Company of your Ladyship and your Acquaint- 
ance. And now I wish yr. Ladys. some Harts-horn. 


I gave £12 for this effusion quite lately; I do not regard it as 
a bargain, but it is a good example. 

The following is written nine years later, and it needs no 
introduction from me when I say it is by Samuel Richardson. 
As he chose letters as his vehicle for novel writing, he ought to 
know how to correspond himself. But to us this example seems 
unnatural and tedious—a bad combination. Macaulay praised 
Richardson excessively, and I think I have heard two amusing 
tales connected with his novels. One is that the bells of some 
village church were rung when the marriage of Sir Charles 
Grandison at last came off. The other is that Macaulay calcu- 
lated the cost of the letters of one of his favourite characters and 
wondered that another in the book had not objected to it! In the 
memoir of Jane Austen by her nephew he says of her: 


Every circumstance narrated in Sir Charles Grandison, all 
that was ever said or done in the cedar parlour, was familiar to 
her; and the wedding days of Lady L. and Lady G. were as well 
remembered as if they had been living friends. 


My dear and good Lady Echlin, 

Last night, the 19th. and not before, I received your kind 
Favour of the 5th. God be praised for enabling your Ladiship 
to support your Spirits under an Affliction so heavy, as that you 
have laboured under, so lately. May your constant Reliance 
on His Gracious Providence, in every Dispensation, meet its 
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Reward in this World, for ye Consolation of all your Friends. 
In the next, (every Duty in your Day of Probation, so well 
performed, or meant to be so), you must be happy. 

What a kind, a condescendingly kind Assurance is that your 
Ladyship gives me, that the Reading Lady, (you, Madam, know 
all her Heart!) “‘would not, in her most pensive Moments, have 
thought it a disagreeable Interruption had I tapp’d her on the 
Shoulder” (I humbly bow to the honoured indulgence, in the 
sweetly-fancied expression!) “and desired her to take a Walk 
round the Rock.” 

You are displeased that I forebore saying all I thought of the 
Hermitage in which you take such deserved Delight. It is a 
sweet Place. Greatly do I admire it in both Pieces; the invit- 
ing, the contemplating-promoting Calm, the awful, the Heart- 
affecting Storm. How aptly does your Ladyship lead us to adore 
the God of Nature, from the Book of Psalms and from the almost 
equally-inspired Milton in these lines! 


Wonderful 
Are all thy Works! Parent of Good! Almighty! 
Thine this universal Frame: thus wonderful 
In these Thy lowest Works! ‘Thyself, how 
Wonderful! 


Your Ladyship, on Reperusal of what I wrote, I am sure, 
(tho the Subject I hinted at restrained me from expressing all 
“IT thought of this sweet yet awful spot’’) will not attribute to me 
want of Pleasure and of Admiration in and of the two fine 
Pictures, you have had the goodness to send me. Justly do I call 
them fie, in my last, and Persons of skill acknowledge them to 
be so; not only for the Sake of the charming Subject; but for 
the Execution Sake. Weigh, well, my good Lady, my Intention 
in being brief on the grateful Occasion, and you will see, that 
I could not express my Self more highly in its Favour; mingled 
it is true, with Self-Pride; as if, were I to give it all I thought 
due to it, my high Admiration would make your Ladyship’ 
more loth. (Surely this was an Implication of great Presumption in 
me!) to quit ye Little Wonder, & for its sake the Kingdom, for 
a residence in your Native Country, and among your rejoicing 
Friends; at a Time when two deplorable Events so soon suc- 
ceeding each other, must have weakened your Attachment 
to it, and strengthen’d the Hope of your expecting Relations. 

Since I have hung up these two best Ornaments of my Little 
Retirement at Parsons Green, I have turned to such of the 
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Letters which your Ladyship honoured me with as described the 
bewitching Spot. “Exaggeration!”” No, Madam, you must not 
impute that to your pen. If the Painter has not done Justice to 
the Prospects, as your Ladyship seems to think, what must that 
prove, but the difficulty of his Task; and the Grandeur mingled 
with a Simplicity so admirable, of the Subject. And what a 
Merit will the quitting of so delightful and delighted-in a Re- 
treat, tho’ but for a time, demonstrate in the Self-conquering 
Owner? 

Thus, says Your Ladyship, in one Place of your Favour 
before me: . 

“Sorry is the Reading Lady to quit Rock-Hermit, Small as 
her Inducement now is to continue her Attachment to ill-fated 
R-H.” In another is this Heart-chearing Question: “May I have 
the Pleasure of drinking Tea and Coffee with you and Mrs. R. 
at Parson’s Green?” May you! Dear good Lady! And will you 
do me and mine an Honour we have so ardently aspired after? 
And will it soon be granted me! 

In the year 1756 you will recollect and forgive my sincere 
and repeated Urgency, that your Ladyship would be more than 
our Guest at Parson’s Green. I know that the Place and our 
Accommodations cannot be worthy of Lady Echlin’s acceptance, 
yet promise not to go out of our own dull, plain way, because we 
would not make her uneasy. But, dear Madam, oblige us till you 
have fixed on some more eligible Habitation; on one, that may 
be quite convenient to you. Remember, that you can go to no 
other Place and (Thanks to your Bounty) have constantly in 
your Eye your Little Wonder. 

Lady B. and her good Sir R. are before now at their beloved 
Haigh. How seldom, to what I wish’d, did my Disorders permit 
me to attend them in Pall Mall! But her Ladyship was all 
Goodness as usual. She frequently dropped in upon my worthy 
Wife and upon her humble Friend and Admirer. And once had 
the Goodness to bring with her to Parson’s Green the often wished 
for Visitor, Mrs. Tickell. We all greatly admired that Lady. 
What Pity that such charming Spirits, governored, as hers are, by 
Prudence and Virtue, should ever suffer Abatement from the 
Misconduct of near and dear Relations! But there are Evils in 
this Life to which the strongest Mind cannot always be superior. 
Happy Mrs. ‘I’. however, (and Happy Everyone in her Case!) 
that phe has no Faults, no want of her own Duty to deplore! 

The following Card was left for me Yesterday. “Mrs. 
Warren and Miss Byrns, Mount Street’’, and good Mrs. ‘Tickell 
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wrote her respected Name upon it. On my Return to Town this 
Evening from Parson’s Green, I found this kind Certification 
of the Favour done me, and am concerned that I was not in the 
Way to receive it. The good Lady left for me, your Ladyship’s 
most kind and welcome Favour which was sent me by the Stage, 
last Night, as I said, in the Beginning of this sad Scrawl. 

If I must be contented under the Load of Honours done me 
in a manner, so different from what I had wished,—I must. Yet 
I yield reluctantly, tho most thankfully, to everything but that 
Manner. But is “Dame E” as your Ladyship charges her, in 
this Instance, “‘the most unalterable, positive woman in the 
Kingdom of Ireland?” Hasten, hasten, the dear Lady, I beseech 
you, Madam, (you have great Power over her) to an Air and 
Climate, that have sometimes found more compliable Spirits in 
it then have been now-and-then met with in Ireland. You give 
me Hope: when, dear Lady! do you set out? When may your 
Admirers at Parsons Green expect the Honour and Happiness — 
they have so long wished for? 

Is our Patmos Prelate in Patmos then? I rejoice in his Health. 
I was in hope of a visit from him before he left England. God 
bless him wherever he sets his Foot and may Divine Blessings 
attend your Ladyship, in every Step you take, prays with true 
Devotion, Madam, 

Your most obliged and faithful 
Humble Servant 
S. RicHARDSON. 
Lonpon 20. May, 1759. 


For this epistle I gave the same sum as for Shenstone’s. 

The next letter from my Collection is written in a beautiful 
hand by that Lord Chesterfield whose treatment Johnson never 
forgot or forgave. Yet it was the great Doctor who said of the 
letters, “‘It was not to be wondered that they had so large a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a Statesman, a wit, one 
who had been so much in the mouths of mankind, one long ac- 
customed virum volitare per ora’’. 

Lonpon. 
Fanuary 30th, 1770. 
Dear Gatty, 


You will be extremely disappointed when you come to Town 
by finding that I have no cough at all. I am sure you was pre- 
paring to attack me upon my ill breeding in coughing at people 
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unnecessarily, and when I could so easily hinder it, but if you do, 
as provocations of one side are apt to produce extremes on the 
other, I will deny having ever coughed in my life, so be quiet and 
Mum budget. My Brother is extremely well and thinks himself 
tolerably so, notwithstanding this damp mizzling weather, he 
dines with me tomorrow, together with my Boy, whom he can- . 
not dine without. He does much more to spoil him than I do for 
he encourages him in great familiaritys which I never do. I 
am apt to think he will be something of a libertine when he 
grows older, but I do not mind that, for I don’t love an old 
young fellow, I will never know his vices, provided they are the 
vices of a gentleman, and as he has parts and knowledge all will 
come right again in due time. What is doing in the silly busy 
world I believe you are as indifferent about as I am. All I know 
of the matter is that those who have the places, that is the money, 
are exceedingly desirous to keep them, and those who have 
them not are as desirous to get them, that is the Money, for the 
service of the King, or the interest of the Publick, are only pre- 
tences for a guinea or two more. 
Yours most affectionately, 


Somehow it seems to me that the self-consciousness weakens 
the effect of cynicism. But probably I am wrong. 

‘The great French critic Sainte-Beuve gives us a wonderful 
sketch of Chesterfield in a few pages. 

My next example in this article is published in Horace 
Walpole’s letters; it is an admirable composition, although the 
muddle of horse-racing, medals and odes which he desired is 
mercifully spared us! 


To 

Fohn Pinkerton, Esq., 

at Knightsbridge. STRAWBERRY HI 1, 
Dear Sir, Aug. 14, 1788. 


The new regulation of the Post proves very inconvenient to 
this little district, for It arrives and departs again in half an hour, 
so that having a Visit when I received your letter yesterday, I 
could not possibly answer it then; nor can I write now expedi- 
tiously, as for these thirteen days I have had a third fit of the gout 
in my left arm and hand, and can barely hold the paper. 

Your Intelligence of the Jubilees to be celebrated in Scotland 
in honour of the Revolution was welcome indeed. It is a favor- 
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able Symptom of an Age when its Festivals are founded on good 
sense and liberality of sentiment, and not to perpetuate Super- 
stition and Slavery, your countrymen St have proved their good 
Sense too in their choice of a poet; yr. writings breathe the noble 
generous spirit congenial to the institution. Give me leave to say 
that it is very flattering to me to have the Ode communicated 
to me—I will not say, to be consulted, for of that distinction I 
am not worthy; I am not a Poet; and I am sure cannot improve 
your Ideas which you have expressed with propriety and clear- 
ness, the necessary ingredients of an address to a populous meet- 
ing, for I doubt our numerous audiences are not arrived at Olym- 
pic taste enough to seize with enthusiasm the eccentric flights of 
Pindar. You have taken a more rational road to inspiration, by 
adhering to the genuine topics of the occasion; and you speak in 
so manly a style, that I do not believe a more competent judge 
coud amend your poetry. I approve it so much, that 1f you com- 
manded me to alter it, I would alter but one word, and woud 
insert but one more. In the second stanza for 


Here ever gleam’d the Patriot Sword, 


I would rather read 
Here ever flash’d, 


as I think gleam’d not forcible enough for the thought, nor ex- 
pressive enough of the vigorous ardour of yr. Heroes. In the 
third stanza, I think there wants a syllable, not literally, but to 
the ear. 

And slavery with arts unblest— 


Slavery, if pronounced as three syllables, does not satisfy the full- 
ness of harmony, and besides obliges the tongue to dwell too 
strongly on with, which ought not to occupy much accent. An 
Epithet to 4rts would make the whole line sonorous. These are 
trifling criticisms of a trifling critic: I know, but they mark both 
my attention and satisfaction with your Ode—I must add, how 
beautifully is introduced, Innocent of blood! How ought that cir- 
cumstance to be dwelt upon at the Jubilee of the Revolution! 

I will tell you how more than occasionally the mention of 
Pindar slipped into my pen. I have frequently, and even yester- 
day, wished that some Attempt were made to ennoble our Horse- 
races, particularly at Newmarket, by associating better Arts with 
the Courses, as by contributing for Odes, the best of which should 
be rewarded by Medals. Our nobility would find their vanity 
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gratified, for as the pedigrees of their Steeds would soon grow 
tiresome, their own genealogies woud replace them, and in the 
meantime Poetry and Medals woud be improved. Their Lord- 
ships woud have judgement enough to know if their Horse (which 
shoud be the Impress on one side) were not well executed; and 
as I hold that there is no Being more difficult to draw well than . 
a Horse, no bad Artist could be employed. Such a beginning 
woud lead further, and the Cup or Plate for the Prize might 
rise into beautifull vases—but this is a Vision—and I may as 
well go to bed and dream of anything else—I do not return the 
Ode, which I flatter myself you meant I shoud keep. 
Yr. much obliged, 
Humble Servant, 
Hor. WaLpote. 


P.S. I must not forget how difficult it is to write to a given 
‘Tune, especially with so much ease as you have done; & nothing 
is more happy than making November smile as May. 


I will end this chapter with an exceptionally interesting letter 
from Cowper to Lady Hesketh. Its scope is immense; not only 
does it mention John Gilpin and Cowper’s Homer, but it gives his 
opinions first hand on such a variety of subjects. It points to the 
modern decay of the art of letter-writing, but to me it brings 
home how seldom a man nowadays pays a woman the compli- 
ment of writing for her alone an original holograph manuscript. 


Tue Lona, Fan. 1, 1788. 
My dearest Coz, 

Mrs. Unwin was mistaken concerning the length of the apron. 
The Ell without the Nail will be sufficient. She 1s obliged to you 
for your kindness in purchasing the Muslin for her, and especially 
for the interest you take in her very marvellous escape. ‘The more 
Marvellous, because her petticoat was of Dimitty. I have placed 
this at the head of my letter because at the end of it I am apt to 
find myself, after having allotted all my sheet to other matters, 
under some difficulty respecting room for the Needful. 

Now for another story almost incredible; a story that would 
be quite such, if it was not certain that you will give me credit for 
anything. I have read the poem for the sake of which you sent 
the paper and was much entertained by it. You think it perhaps, 
as very well you may, the only piece exactly of that kind that 
was ever produced. It is indeed original, for I daresay Mr. Merry 
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never saw mine but certainly it is not an Unique. For most true 
it is my Dear that 10 years since having a letter to write to a 
friend of mine to whom I could write anything, I filled a whole 
sheet with a composition both in measure and in manner precisely 
similar. I have in vain search’d for it. It is either burnt or lost. 
Could I have found it you would have had double postage to 
pay. For that one man in Italy & another in England who never 
saw each other, shd stumble on a species of verse in which no 
other man ever wrote (and I believe that to be the case) and upon 
a stile and manner too of which I suppose that neither of them 
had ever seen an example, appears to me so extraordinary a fact, 
that I must have sent you mine whatever it had cost you, and am 
really vex’d that I cannot authenticate the story by producing a 
voucher. The measure I recollect to have been perfectly the 
same, and as to the manner I am equally sure of that, and from 
this circumstance; That Mrs. U. and I never laughed more at 
any production of mine, perhaps not even at Jn°. Gilpin. But for 
all this my Dear, you must, as I said, give me credit, for the thing 
itself is gone to that Limbo of Vanity where alone says Milton, 
things lost on earth are to be met with. Said Limbo 1s, as you 
know in the Moon, whither I could not at present convey myself 
without a good deal of difficulty and inconvenience. 

You desired that when Postlethwaite should be settled I 
would tell you where. I shall surprize you (so far as you concern 
yourself about him) first agreeably, and then otherwise. Mr. 
Thornton has given him a Living. The income of it a 100£ 
per ann. ‘he Church small and the congregation such of course, 
circumstances very well adapted to his case, who could not many 
years survive the vociferation that he has been obliged to use at 
Olney. All this is well. But then the Living in question is in the 
Hundreds of Essex, where unless he drinks Brandy like small 
Beer, which he will never do, he is sure to die of an Incurable 
Ague. The Natives of the Country are seldom free from that 
distemper, and Foreigners, by necessity introduced among them, 
never. So farewell to poor P. He is gone, he is fled. Gone to his 
death-bed, And we never shall see him again. So I think Ophelia 
sings, and so may we. 

‘This morning, being the Morning of New Years day, I sent 
to the Hall a copy of verses addressed to Mrs. ‘Th—n, entitled 
The Wish or the Poets New Y ears gift. We dine there to-morrow 
when I suppose I shall hear News of them. Their kindness is so 
great, and they seize with such eagerness every opportunity of 
doing all they think will please us, that I held myself almost in 
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duty bound to treat them with this stroke of my profession. By 
the way, Mrs. Throck—n has twice or thrice askd Mrs. Unwin 
if in any of your Letters to me, you have ever made mention of 
a Letter that you have had from her. I suppose therefore My 
Dear that either she wrote what you have never received, or 

ou a Letter to Her which has miscarried. Thou alone knowest.. 

The Small Pox has done, I believe, all that it has to do at 
Weston, and Hannah seems now secure. Jove has commanded 
sometimes Eurus and sometimes Zephyrus to puff forcibly at one 
end of the town so as to sweep the street even to the other, and 
the consequence Is that we are all sweet again. None have died but 
our Samuels eldest boy, though old folks and even women with 
child have been inoculated. We talk of our freedom, and some 
of us are free enough, but not the poor. Dependent as they are 
upon Parish bounty they are sometimes obliged to submit to 
impositions which perhaps in France itself could hardly be paral- 
lelld. Can man or woman be said to be free, who is commanded 
to take a distemper sometimes at least mortal, and in circum- 
stances most likely to make it so? No circumstance whatever 
was permitted to exempt the Inhabitants of Weston. The old 
as well as the young, and the pregnant as well as they who had 
only themselves within them, have been all inoculated. Were I 
ask’d who is the most arbitrary Sov’reign on earth? I should 
answer neither the K. of France, nor the Grand Signor, but an ~ 
overseer of the Poor in England. 

I am as heretofore occupied continually with Homer. My 
present occupation is the revisal of all that I have done. Viz. of 
the first 15 books. I stand amazed at my own encreasing dexterity 
in the business, being verily persuaded that as far as I have 
gone I have improved the work to double its former value. 

‘They have begun at Olney a Subscription for an Organ in ye 
Church. Weary no doubt of the unceasing praises bestowd upon 
a place well known by the name of Hogs-Norton, they are 
determined to put in for a share of musical honour. 

‘That you may begin the New year and End it in all health 
and happiness, and many more when the present shall have long 
become an old one, is the ardent wish of Mrs. Unwin, and of 
yours, my dearest Coz. most cordially 

Wm. CowPer. 
Lady Hesketh, 
New Norfolk Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 
London. 
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In this section should by rights be found my Swift and Johnson 
letters. [The former is a nice specimen, in which he asks a friend 
to help him eat a haunch of venison which has just been given 
him. It is fully signed and dated, and is sent by hand to a house 
in Dublin. But the book whose inscriptions I have fully described 
in Chapter II. overshadows it in interest, because it is unique. 
Therefore I do not print my letter. 

The three Johnson letters are in the first part of 4 Habita- 
tion’s Memories, and will be found at the end of this book. On 
the authority of Mr. R. W. Chapman I can assert that the one 
to Lucy Porter written in 1759 is unpublished, except by me in 
the Cornhill Magazine. He also thinks it is certain that the one 
to Mrs. ‘Thrale, dated from Lichfield on June 26, 1779, is in 
like case. 

My letters from Thomas Day and from James Boswell will 
be found in the same section and for the same reason, that they 
are connected with my home. 


CHAPTER IX 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HISTORY MAKERS 


I am starting this group with an early letter from the elder Pitt 
of some significance. In spite of, or because of, his financial 
probity, he was constantly in straits for money. When I read 
the Disraelt of Monsieur Maurois I could not help wondering 
whether Dizzy, who was always wishing to unite his personal 
achievements to established precedents, had his great predecessor 
in the premiership in mind when he too desired an English 
country gentleman’s estate. Lord Chatham’s friends made a gift 
to their chief of a suitable setting for his position, why should not 
Lord Beaconsfield’s do the same? If this is a fanciful comparison 
on my part, the facts form none the less a curious coincidence. 
Lord Chatham’s friends furnished him well from youth to age; 
here comes a reference to an early legacy, and that from a most 
interesting source. I have only a signature of the great Duke and 
his Duchess. 


Wilhiam Pitt Earl of Chatham. 
My Lord, 


As I am not in a condition to wait on your Lordship I hope 
you will pardon the liberty I take to trouble you this way. Some 
time ago your Lordship was pleased to ask me when it might 
suit my affairs to receive the Legacy of the late Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and to say at the same time, that about February you 
expected some money would be coming in: as that time is now 
passed, I should be obliged to you if you would let me know 
whether it will be inconvenient to the Trust to pay my Legacy 
any time before the twentieth of this month. I beg you will not 
think of putting yourself or the Trust to any inconvenience. 

I am with great esteem your Lordship’s most faithfull 

humble servant 


Tuesday the 5th. 1744. 


W. Pirr. 
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For £2: 10s. I bought the following MS., extravagant in 
every sense. [he last line is as good as 


The House of Lords throughout the war, 
Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well. 


Henry James Pye was born in 1745 and was eighteen when 
he wrote the Imitation which I print. He was an embarrassed 
landowner in Berkshire, for he inherited mortgaged estates, and 
at one time was a member of Parliament supporting Pitt. Charles 
Small Pybus was also an M.P., whose poem ““The Sovereign” 
was cut up in the Afonthly Review in 1800 by Porson. A scornful 
catch-phrase ‘‘Pye et parvus Pybus” was current, but a rhyme 
was more cruel, and is probably Porson’s: 


Poetis nos laetamur tribus 
Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus. 
Si ulterius ire pergis 


Adde his Sir James Bland Burges. 


A copy of the last named’s Richard the First, with MS. notes 
by Pye, is in the British Museum. I confess I have not read it, 
nor do I intend to do so. When Pye was made Poet Laureate 
he changed its emolument by getting £27 a year instead of a 
“tierce of canary”. Byron’s allusion to him in the Vision of Fudg- 
ment will occur to everyone, and also, I suppose, 


When the Pye was opened 
The Bird began to sing; 

Was not this a dainty dish 
To set before the King ? 


HORACE ODE 12 LJ. IMITATED 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1763. Arg. 18. Henry James PvE 


What man, what statesman, wilt thou chuse 
To celebrate o heavenly Muse! 
What patriot wilt thou sing? 
Whose favor’d name with jocund sound 
Shall from St. Stephen’s walls rebound, 
And make the senate ring? 
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First let me dedicate my lays, 

So custom wills, to George’s praise 
The sovereign of our isle 

For sure, as civil courtiers say 

‘Tis summer, winter, night or day 
At George’s frown or smile. 


To whom in Britain’s spacious plains 

None equal none even second reigns 
And yet beyond dispute 

There is a Peer of northern race 

‘The next in power tho’ out of place 


And that’s the Earl of Bute. 


Nor Bedford shall thy fame be lost 

Who kindly twice the channel crossed 
For England’s peace and glory 

Nor Ta/bot thy prodigious deeds 

In Bagshot fight which far exceeds 
All duels famed in story. 


Sandwich and Halhifax the great 
Those joint supporters of the state 
Shall next adorn my strain, 
One constant to his warbling fair 
The other courting free as air 


The nymphs of Drury Lane. 


When some malicious cutting page 
Displays the vices of the age 
And urges men to riot 
By their command the authors seiz’d 
The libel burn’d, the senate pleas’d 
And all the nation quiet. 


I doubt as next in power and weight 
If Lowther’s sense and vaste estate 

I after these should mention, 
Or steady Townsena’s brilliant wit, 
The noble fall of patriot Pitt 

Or his ignoble pension. 
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There’s Webb that child of dirt and sin 
Who boldly wades thro’ thick and thin 
Shall next adorn my lay; 
To Rigby’s never daunted face 
And bowing Barrington’s grimace 
A votive verse I’ll pay. 


Like the slow growth of stunted trees 
See Morton rising by degrees 
While bullying Judge and Jury 
Norton mid Law’s unblushing band 
Glares like the flambeau’s flaming brand 
Among the links of Drury. 


To you great George tis given by fate 
To guide the senate’s high debate 

By many a golden shower, 
You reign with mildest sway alone 
And they are second to the throne 

In government and power. 


You bid grim War assume the spear, 

You bid the nations quit their fear, 
And glorious peace return, 

‘They meet to grant immense supplies 

By loans by lotteries and excise 


Then gloriously adjourn. 


It seems difficult to reconcile these lines with Pye’s other 


verse. 
Who kindly twice the channel crossed 
For England’s peace and glory 


is surely delightful. Doubtless it would be more amusing if the 
author intended to be serious, but even as a skit it is really comic. 

I wonder whether the Pybus to whom my next letter is 
addressed is a member of the family of Pye’s contemporary 
already referred to, of course of an earlier generation? It is a very 
rare name. This may well be a literary link, but I leave it un- 
fixed, in order that others take warning by my carelessness, and 
do better themselves. 

I do not propose to talk about the writer. Clive is so great a 
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man that everyone must not only know about him but have their 
own conception of him. But the letter is an important one, 
written in the year of the Treaty of Paris which—among other 
things—confirmed Mahomed Ali in the position which Clive had 
gained for him. Clive was here writing at the age of thirty-eight, 
mid-way in his time in England and his great struggle with the » 
chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
The allusion to this enemy Sulivan, and the line ‘“‘My Interest 
can be of no service to you this year, another it may” is most 
significant. In ’65 the reverses in Bengal called for Clive as the 
one man needed, and the Court of Proprietors, who elected the 
directors, hurried Clive out, in spite of Sulivan, who was thus 
defeated, and conferred on Clive the two-fold power of governor 
and commander-in-chief. His third period in India was no less 
valuable than the campaigns of Arcot and Plassy. But the 
melancholy induced by the climate when he went out almost as 
a boy, which he never lost, strengthened by the unwarrantable 
attacks of his enemies, caused his death by his own hand before 
he reached the age of fifty. 


Lord Chive. BERKELEY SQUARE, 
20th April 1763. 
to ‘Fohn Pybus Esq. 

Dear Pybus, 

Mrs. Pybus will bring you better news, than you will receive 
by this Conveyance, the united efforts of the whole Administra- 
tion in favour of Mr. Sulivan have at length prevailed, and we 
are defeated for the present, yet nevertheless are preparing 
for another Battle next year, the occasional Votes lost us the 
Election of which our Opponents had 475 and we but 301 the 
Majority of old Proprietors were with Us. 

Our Strength is our own, Mr. Sulivan’s belongs to the 
Ministry and as we may not always have them against us I think 
that Gentleman may be certain of being routed at last. 

I rejoice to hear that you are returned safe from your Embassy 
to the King of Candia and hope it will at least recommend you 
to the Notice of the Company if it be attended with no other 
Pee I think you ran some risque of being poison’d by the 

utch. 

My Interest can be of no Service to you this year, another it 
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may, and you may be assured I shall neglect no opportunity of 
assisting you when I can do it to the Purpose. 

Our Ministry are in the greatest Confusion, a change must 
soon take Place, the Parliament is adjourned and we are going 
to enjoy the Summer in the Country. 

Lady Clive joines with me in best wishes to Mrs. Pybus, and 
I am, 

Dear P. 
Y. affec. Friend and Seryvt, 
CLIVE. 


Now I give a letter from a slighter but useful person, Lord 
Rockingham. Surely no one was Premier twice over for such 
short periods. At the age of thirty-five he was prime minister 
from July 1765 to the August of the following year. He was 
supplanted by his lieutenant the Duke of Grafton, and only suc- 
ceeded in regaining the premiership after a long lapse of years. 
He became prime minister for the second time on the 27th of 
March 1782, and died on July 1 of the same year. Burke’s 
epitaph of him is “A man worthy to be held in esteem because he 
did not live for himself”’. 

His letter throws light on a time dark and dangerous indeed 
for this country. ‘The greatest admiral of his time had been pro- 
moted admiral of the white the year before, and early in that 
very year, he—Rodney—had stood firm against the seduction 
of the French Navy, who appreciated him sufficiently not to 
wish him to have the chance, which he later seized, of beating 
them in battle. Rockingham probably knew of this and it should 
have heartened him; he writes almost as if fearing the worst. 

The Critic was produced in 1779, the last of Sheridan’s 
plays. In the first scene, when Mrs. Dangle is reading the news- 
paper, he refers disgustedly to the space given to “Sir Charles 
Hardy and the Fleet’’. So perhaps I wrong Lord Rockingham in 
thinking his letter unduly strained. The reader must judge. 


Lord Rockingham. 


Dear Harvey, 

As I had not a Commission of ensigncy with me—I have 
erased the name of Driver and filled it up with Thos. Dennison 
—lI have dated the Commission Augt ye fifth. 
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I have seen Mr. Spencer the Apothecary—who complained 
that his son—Lt. Spencer had an assurance that he should be 
appointed Surgeon’s Mate and to hold it with his Commission. 
I observed to him, that I had told you, that upon conversing 
with Ld. Amherst on the subject of appointing Surgeons and 
Surg:’s Mates to Commission—His Lordship thought that it 
should be avoided. I think nevertheless that I did agree that - 
the actual Surgeon might be indulged with a Commission—but 
that it could not be allowed—that both Surgeon and Surgeon’s 
Mate should have Commissions. I don’t exactly know how it 
now stands in your Regt—TI really think that neither the Surgeon 
nor the Surgeon’s Mate should have Commissions—and especially 
now when Actual Service may be expected. 

My letters from London last night bring no certain accounts 
—as to Sir Ch. Hardy and the Fleet—I believe ix London most 
People wish that he may keep out of the way. There are french 
accounts in London which say that even at Calais and Dunkirk 
—etc.—they are embarking ‘Troops. 

If our Fleet should be Beat—or that the French land any- 
where—Southward—lI don’t doubt but that all the Force which 
can be got will proceed Southward. 

Surely—Surely—at last—the eyes of the Public will be open 
and they will see with Horror and Indignation the Folly and 
Wickedness of those who have brought this Country to perhaps 
inevitable Ruin by the wickedest Measures and the Grossest 
Deceits and Fallacy’s which ever misled a great People—as once 
—nay very very lately—we were. 

My best compliments and good wishes attend the Regt. If 
you have any orders to march do let me know as soon as you can. 

Ever dear Harvey, 
Your most obedt 
and affect. Humble 
Servt, 


York. Saturday. M: ROCKINGHAM. 


August 28th. 1779 
I go to-day to Wentworth. 


From the same year, 1788, I give three examples—a fulmina- 
tion written by Horne Tooke in a most beautiful script, which is 
refreshing in these less spirited days. ‘““The foul paw of Govern- 
ment” recurs to my mind every time that I have to pay anything 
to It. 
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Then there is a rather illiterate epistle from Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Pitt in his reply does not follow the precedent of spelling 
it President. It may be said that these are dull official notes, but 
when I remember how Pitt denied Johnson at the end of his life 
the means of travelling for his health, that he refused Cowper a 
pension and never allowed a penny to those who kept art alive 
in its various branches, it amuses me to see that his reluctance 
even here is as though he were to lose a tooth. Horne Tooke at 
one time supported him, but his command of language would 
allow of anything. I cannot forbear quoting from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: “John Horne Tooke, an ardent politician and 
an erudite philologer, was the third son of John Horne, a poul- 
terer in Newport Market, whose business the son, when a pupil 
at Eton with other boys of a more aristocratic position, in early 
life happily veiled under the title of a “Turkey merchant.’ ” 


March 1788. 


To fill up the Measure of Iniquity; the upstart Barrister 
(Pitt) in conjunction with his Brother Lawyers, the bullying 
hackney’d pleader (thurlow), the thoro’-paced Attorney (jenkin- 
son) and the Scotch starvation advocate (dundas). 

‘These Unprincipled Men of no Worth, honour or Character, 
Men of no property, of yesterday, have in defiance of reason, 
sound argument, honour and honesty, and even decency hurried 
an Infamous declaratory Bill thro’ both houses, seizing on the 
private property of Merchant Traders, and annihilating fully 
the power, Rights, Franchises, and all and every acquisition be- 
fore belonging to the India Company. 

Apointing a Set of dirty tools called a Board of Control (Not 
one of them Merchants). Not one of them understanding the 
Interests of the Company; only having the Interest of a corrupt 
Minister and his venal Majority in View, thereby, to lay the 
foul paw of Government on the Revenues of a thriving Company, 
because they prosper’d at their own risk; and to draw the Riches 
of the East, into the all grasping Power of the Crown. 


Handwriting of ‘fohn Horne Tooke. 
Considering how many nouns have capital letters here, as was 


usual then, it is amusing to note that thurlow, jenkinson, dundas 
have no capitals, although they are proper names. 
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ECHOES OF HISTORY 
Sir, 
At the very earnest Sollicitation of St Peter Burrell D.G.C. 
I now address myself to you. He has inform’d me that the Ad- 
ditional Galleries are not built at Mr. Wyatt’s Expense, but that 
he had given the orders that the Hall might look uniform, and as » 
it would have a very unseemly appearance if they remain’d un- 
apparell’d he has requested me to do them. I have already ap- 
priz’d him that I could not act without Instructions from the 
‘Treasury and I presume as the expense of the Timber Labour 
and covering ’em will not amount to more than 20 gs. you will 
allow of them this time provided they do not become a President. 
Knowing there would be no board held at the Treasury till - 
‘Tuesday I have taken the Liberty of applying to you that I may 
be able without Delay to inform St Pt Burrell thereof. I have 
the honour to be with the Greatest Regard, Sir, 
Your most obedt. 
Hble. Servant 
SALISBURY. 


ARLINGTON STREET, 
Q, Feby 88. 


Rt. Hble. Mr. Pitt. 


I think that such parsimony in commas must have annoyed 
his correspondents. 

Pat comes the answer. Yet Bond’s date book proves that Salis- 
bury was correct as to his year, and the elaborate date of Pitt was 
wrong in the last figure. 


Downinc STREET. 
Sunday, Feb. 10th. 1787. 
My dear Lord, 

As the expense of fitting up the additional Galleries mentioned 
in your Lordship’s letter will be so small, I agree with you in 
thinking it not worth objecting to, provided care is taken not 
to establish a Precedent for incurring any new charges without 
authority in future. For this purpose, it may be adviseable that 
your Lordship should order a fresh Memorial to be sent to the 
‘Treasury stating these circumstances, and a Minute shall then 
be made authorising the charge for this Time and guarding 
against it in future. It may also be as well, if your Lordship sees 
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no objection, that the former Memorial should be withdrawn. 
I have the honour to be, with great regard, 
My dear Lord, 
Your most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
Earl of Salisbury. W. Prev 


Perhaps punctuation was only indulged in by intellectuals. 
Burke’s letter, which follows my next, has it, but this specimen, 
written by Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, does not go in for it much. 
It is a link that it addresses one of the three M.P.s, in the Latin 
doggerel which I gave earlier in this chapter when writing of 
ire 
Sir Sidney Smith. 

Dover, Fune Ist. 1792. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have not till now troubled you with a letter merely to tell 
you what you must know that I am waiting here in anxious 
expectation of a single final word from Lord Grenville, to let 
me understand how I am to preffer my demand on Sir Robert 
Ainsley for my further supply I don’t venture to cross the water 
till I get it that nothing may have to follow me by post. 

I cannot say but I could have wished I had not thus been put 
under the obligation to go to Constantinople itself in the first 
instance before I fit out my vessel as I might perhaps have found 
it practicable to have done it at Varna or the mouths of the 
Danube and thus got through the Russian part of the business 
before they were put on their guard against me by hearing of 
me at Constantinople, had I been supplied with the whole in 
Hammersley’s circular notes as I convey’d to Lord Grenville I 
wished, I should have felt all free before me. I don’t mention 
this to change anything that is settled only to influence the 
decision supposing it not yet taken, it has suggested itself looking 
at the map that the prevailing wind being N.E. if I get down to 
Constantinople I shall not easily get up to Oezacou the same 
season. 

I am dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 
IN ee cAstc W. Sipney SMITH. 


J. B. Burgess, Esquire, 


Under-Secretary of State, 
Whitehall, London. 
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This admiral, unlike most sailors, thought unduly highly of 


himself. His brother was minister at Constantinople. 

Edmund Burke is here writing shortly after the death of his 
only son, and in this same year he retired from Parliament. ‘The 
son must have been a loss indeed to his father, and there is a 
noble tragic touch in the five words, “We are sunk into com- 
posure,” that rings true. 


My dear Doctor Hughes, 

Mrs. Burke has received your Honey and with the gratitude 
which she owes you for that and all the other kind Marks of 
your attention. I am obliged to you also for the Poeticks of 
Aristotle, which is a Book, which does honour to the selection 
and criticism of the University, as it does to its press. 

The Bearers of your presents were warm in their acknowledge- 
ments, and loud in their praises of your most hospitable reception 
of them. What struck them the most was the openness, Candour, 
and cordiality of your Behaviour. I thank you for your kind 
intentions of visiting this desolate house and truly wretched family. 
Weare sunk into composure. If any thing on Earth could furnish 
us with what might be called comfort, it would be the compas- 
sionate attentions of men like you. Adieu, Dear Sir and believe 
me that though broken and powerless your kindness is not 
lavished upon an unfeeling and ungrateful Heart. 

I have the honour to be with the most sincere respect and 
Esteem, My dear Sir, 

Your most faithful 
and most obliged humble Serv*, 
Ep. Burke. 


BEACONSFIELD, November ist, 1794. 


What an irony that Burke should come next to Warren Hast- 
ings! Yet I am following the chronology of the letters I need 
for this chapter, and so it comes about. 

This is a charmingly natural epistle. Whenever I hear that the 
country is going to the dogs (they must be somewhat tired of 
waiting for it) I remember this writer’s words about the public 
outlook of his time. 

With regard to his own private one, he shows a delightfully 
unconscious—or, Is it conscious?—blindness to the similarity (as 
it would seem to the mere reader) of the way in which both 

H 
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Mrs. Hastings and Mr. Woodman regard their ailments. If the 
brother-in-law be imaginative, what may be the lady whose health 
benefits by royal favour? And yet there is a sense of reality in the 
brother’s affection for his sister which is very pleasant reading. 
The letter is a good example of its class. 

About the writer it is not for me to speak. It is an accident of 
dates that causes me to place a letter from Warren Hastings next 
to one from Burke. ‘There are few sadder episodes in our story 
than the attack of the Irish statesman on the Indian Administrator. 


To Mrs. Woodman, 
Ewell, Epsom, Surry. 
BERKLEY SQUARE, 
29th. ‘fan¥, 1801. 
My dear Sister, 

I cannot repay your affectionate solicitude for the health of 
my dear Mrs. Hastings better than by the information which I 
have it in my power to give you, that she is in as good health as 
I have known her to possess these many years past; though her 
present mode of life, which seems to have contributed to it, 
appears almost too violent and hurried for her delicate frame to 
support the long continuance of it. 

I am sorry to hear that Mr. Woodman has been so much 
indisposed. He is so little accustomed to be sick, that I indulge 
the persuasion that a portion of his late complaints has existed in 
his own apprehension. I rejoice however that he is better. 

I never knew this town in so great a bustle of politics. These 
have their fashion like other modes; and it is now the fashion to 
despair of our public situation; I believe, without reason. 

Mrs. Hastings was indeed much fatigued by standing a great 
part of 3 hours and a half at the birthday, and passed the ensuing 
night almost without sleep: but her reception from the Queen 
and all the princesses was so very gracious, that she gained in 
spirits, and by them in health, more than she lost of the latter. 

When we shall be able to leave town God knows. Our first 
visit out of it will be to Ewell. 

I ask no more questions; but you are never out of my mind, 
and my dear niece occupies a constant place in it—I was happy 
to see my nephew look so well. Our joint love attends you all. 
Adieu, my dear sister. 

Your ever affectionate brother, 
Warren Hastinos. 
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I conclude this chapter with Lord Nelson and Sir John Moore. 
‘The former is not represented in my collection as I should like; 
his letters have always—in my time—cost money. Yet the last 
sentence is so personal that it redeems it. It is Nelson about him- 
self, and that is what I value. 


Nelson to Dr. Harness. 
Victory, Dec. 30th. 1804. 
My Dear Harness, 

I shall be attentive to Dr. Gallispie you may be sure, I have 
appointed Mr. Magrath Surgeon of the Victory to Gibraltar 
Hospital and I desire to recommend him in the very strongest 
manner to your influence for his confirmation he is certainly 
without exception as able a professional man as ever was in the 
Service with all the attention and humanity necessary to fill such 
a Station. You know enough of me to be sure I would not thus 
commit myself if I was not sure of my man. 

I am ever my Dear Harness most 
faithfully yours, 
Nextson & Bronte. 


My final letter needs no word of mine to point out its nobility 
and true self-respect. The writer was just about to set out for 
Sicily as second-in-command under General Fox. It is good to 
know that soon afterwards Fox returned home, and Moore had 
his due, however tardy, in being given the Mediterranean com- 
mand. ‘The Duke here means the Duke of York, now chiefly 
famous for his column. The spike at the top of his head was said 
to be for the filing of H.R.H.’s unpaid bills. 


Private. 
Lonpon, Wednesday 14. May 1806. 

My dear Gordon, 

Since I saw you I have been considering the subject on which 
I spoke so much this morning. It has ever been a principle with 
me that a Soldier should not judge for himself but go on whatever 
service he is desired. I shall not therefore deviate on this occasion 
from my own principle, or do that, which I would censure in 
another. Be so good therefore as to say nothing to the Duke 
or if he questions you, do not let out more of what passed, than 
that I had expressed disappointment at not having the Chief 
command, 
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I certainly am hurt, and feel that I am not used well, nor with 
that distinction which the language of Ministers led me to 
expect; but since the Duke has thought proper to name me to 
serve in the Meditterranean, and I have been mentioned to the 
King, I wish to go. I should never forgive myself if service 
occurred, and I had missed it—nor indeed should I be happy 
if it could be said that I had ever hesitated to go on any service 
to which I had been appointed. When I see the Duke, I shall 
express nothing but my readiness to obey his commands. 

In this way my conscience will be easy, and I shall have 
nothing to reproach myself with. 

Yours always sincerely, 
Joun Moore. 
Lt. Col. Gordon. 


CHAPTER X 
A GROUP OF HISTORIANS 


Anyone who reads this section of my book will be struck by the 
almost sensational linking together of the three first letters by 
David Hume, Adam Smith and William Robertson. The last- 
named is the pivot, as it were, and here is the story of my acquir- 
ing it. On November 24, 1928, in reply to my inquiries, I re- 
ceived answers from two dealers who had each a letter from 
Robertson to dispose of. One was from the man who gives prob- 
ably the biggest prices in England, the other from the firm with 
which I deal almost exclusively. The former offered a quarto 
letter, four full pages, but undated, for £20. The latter a historic 
epistle to Adam Smith, also four full pages quarto, on his Wealth 
of Nations, and dated day, month and year. The price was three 
guineas. I wanted to get rid of a “‘parcel”’ of letters I had bought 
for four pounds at a sale, which had proved useless to me. I had 
offered them to my dealers when I wanted an exchange, but 
they were useless also to them. However, through my daughter, 
I tried again, and she succeeded in procuring the Robertson in 
place of the “‘parcel”’. This is a late addition to my collection; 
and as the rest of this chapter is serious, I may perhaps be par- 
doned for starting it with this somewhat frivolous recital. ‘The 
difference in price between the two Robertson letters is rather 
more than startling. 

The letters which are grouped together in this chapter are 
chiefly from historians, though letters from two great writers 
on public affairs, and a third who will be remembered more as a 
great public servant, link themselves with the others. 

David Hume was born in 1711 and died in 1776, as, it will 
be seen later, is predicted in Robertson’s letter. He owes his 
fame to-day to the impetus which his subversive writings gave 
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to a new departure in philosophy which began with Kant, and 
has ever since continued. But in spite of the terrible repute 
which he (literally) enjoyed as a free thinker, the generation 
after him knew him above all as the first of the three great 
English historians that the eighteenth century produced; he was 
the first of them in point of time; the two others were of course 
his somewhat younger friend Robertson, and his still younger 
friend Gibbon. The following letter was written some eighteen 
or nineteen years after he had finally laid aside his speculative 
writing and turned to history and, for a little while, to public 
affairs. It exhibits the firm belief in high monarchical principles 
which pervaded his History of England. Hume, a most patriotic 
Scotchman, had been a staunch adherent of our first Scotch 
Prime Minister, Lord Bute, the first great instrument of George 
III.’s determination to govern and not merely to reign. Bute had 
been driven out nearly seven years before; the bewildering suc- 
cession of political combinations which then ensued had ended, 
a month before Hume wrote, in the resignation of the Duke of 
Grafton, and a month later the King was at last to find in Lord 
North a Prime Minister who would be simply his faithful agent. 
The “spirit and vigour” which Hume admires in George III. 
were real qualities enough, and the “banditti”’ who had been too 
much for Grafton in Parliament doubtless included some con- 
spicuously selfish or factious men, but the most formidable of 
these bandits was Chatham, bestirring himself to undo the real 
harm which the unwise proceedings against Wilkes had inflicted 
on constitutional liberty. The letter is written eight years after 
Pye’s verses given in the last chapter, and one is reminded of 
them. | 
Dr. William Robertson, the historian already mentioned, was 
then Principal of Edinburgh University. He was early well 
known in that place as a divine and a very courageous citizen, 
but had never left his native country when he sprang into fame 
with his History of Scotland. I cannot tell what Hume’s un- 
known correspondent was bidden to remember about “‘the Kirk 
of Robertson’, but the whole Scotch Kirk was to this extent 
Robertson’s, that by long contests in the General Assembly, 
begun with great courage and continued with extreme facility 
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in placating opponents, he became the acknowledged leader of 
the “‘Moderates” and indeed of the Church. Hume is related to 
have given him the characteristic advice to embrace Episcopacy 
and seek a career in the Church of England. It was not merely 
worldly advice, for it meant a great immediate sacrifice of money. 
But Robertson’s “‘moderation” left him with staunch enough 
principles to have rejected it anyhow. For the rest we may recall 
that Boswell sought his help in luring Johnson to Scotland, and 
that he figures both in the Tour to the Hebrides and in the great 
Life. 


We know not which to admire most the Spirit and Vigour of 
the King, or the Weakness of the Duke of Grafton. As I had 
renounced the World, I did not think it had been possible for 
any public Business to have interested me so much, as I am 
against the Success of those Banditti. I also Envy the Lot of that 
Historian, who is to transmit to Posterity an account of these 
mad abandon’d times. It must make very amusing Reading. 

I interrupt you no longer than just to mention again the Kirk 
of Robertson. 

I am dear [name cut out] 
Yours sincerely, 
Davip Hume. 
EDINBURGH. 


Q February 1770. 


Of the great man who comes next, the slightest fragment has 
its interest, and this note from Adam Smith to a peer who begged 
for his book pleases me greatly. It reads as though the author 
had been pestered thus before, and I fear that at all periods 
writers have had to suffer in this way. There is a dignity and a 
finality about the refusal. 

The connection of Adam Smith with Hume was close. The 
latter’s History of England is respected by historians now chiefly. 
because he was one of the first to concern himself with the social 
and economic background of political events, and his Poltttcal 
Discourses are known to have influenced his friend the great 
economist. The friendship was so close that Hume left Adam 
Smith—his junior by twelve years—as his literary executor. The 
executor dared not publish Hume’s treasured legacy to the world, 
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his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Yet he was bold 
enough to write of Hume, “Upon the whole I have always con- 
sidered him, both in his life-time and since his death, as approach- 
ing as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as 
perhaps the nature of human frailty will permit”, upon which 


Boswell records some friend’s shrewd comment that Hume was . 


never tried by adversity. 

The book to which Adam Smith refers is doubtless the 
Wealth of Nations, not the earlier large treatise, now forgotten,- 
on the Moral Sentiments. Parts of his masterpiece remain with 
me, though it is long since I read it. When I visited his grave’ 
in Edinburgh I was surprised to find it so moving a spot in its 
dignity of a bygone generation. 


My Lord, 

I am extremely sorry that all the copies of my Book that I 
ever was possessed of have been long ago given away, a single one 
excepted of each of the two editions which I am obliged to keep 
for my own use in order to mark the corrections or additions 
which I may hereafter have occasion to make. I should other- 
wise have been very happy to have presented one to your Lord- 
ship. I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s, 
Most obedient 
and most humble 
Servant, 
ADAM SMITH. 
CANONGATE. 


‘Fanuary 1779. 


But the next letter I give is of such exceptional interest, that 
at the beginning of this chapter I spoke of the way in which it 
links with its two predecessors here as almost sensational. It is 
written to Adam Smith in 1776, the year in which its subject, 
the Wealth of Nations, was published. It prepares his friend 
for the loss of another friend, foreshadowing Hume’s death. 
That event did indeed take place later in the same year, just as 
the prophecy of the influence of the book was fulfilled. Touches 
of humour are not wanting, and the manner of writing is worthy 
of the matter. 
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My Dear Sir 

‘Though I am little disposed to write letters, and nobody, I 
know, is less apt to expect them than you, I cannot rise from 
finishing my first reading of the Inquiry, full of the new ideas and 
knowledge which it has communicated to me, without express- 
ing somewhat of that cordial satisfaction which one naturally 
feels upon contemplating any uncommon and meritorious exer- ~ 
tion of a friend. As I knew how much time and attention you 
had bestowed upon this work, I had raised my expectations of 
it very high, but it has gone far beyond what I expected. You 

. have formed into a regular and consistent system one of the most 
intricate and important parts of political science, and if the 
English be capable of extending their ideas beyond the narrow 

- and illiberal arrangements introduced by the mercantile sup- 
porters of Revolution principles, and countenanced by Locke 

. and some of their favourite writers, I should think your Book 
will occasion a total change in several important articles both in 
police and finance. All your friends here have but one opinion 
concerning your work. Perhaps, however, when we have the 
pleasure of seeing you, we may venture to discuss some articles 
of your Creed, and to dispute others, but in the spirit of meekness, 
non ita certandi cupidi, quam propter amorem. None of your 
friends, however, will profit more by your labours and discoveries 
than I. Many of your observations concerning the Colonies are 
of capital importance to me. I shall often follow you as my Guide 
& instructor. I am happy to find my own ideas concerning the 
absurdity of the limitations upon the Colony trade established 
much better than I could have done myself. I have now finished 
all my work, but what relates to the British Colonies, and in the 
present uncertain state into which they are thrown, I go on 
writing with hesitation. 

As your Book must necessarily become a Political or Com- 
mercial Code to all Europe, which must be often consulted both 
by men of Practice & Speculation, I should wish that in the 24 

_ Edition you would give a copious index, and likewise what the 
Book-sellers call Side-notes, pointing out the progress of the sub- 
ject in every paragraph. This will greatly facilitate the consulting 
or referring to it. I hope now that your Book is off your hand, 
that we may have the pleasure of seeing you in Scotland. Our 
society here has suffered cruel loppings. Mr. Hume declines 
so fast, that I am under the greatest sollicitude about him. 
If he does not recruit with the return of good weather, I 
shall become very apprehensive about his fate. I need not say 
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to you what a loss we shall all suffer. Believe me My Dear Sir 
ever to be 
Your affectionate and faithfull 
friend 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
Norta MurcuistTon. 


April 8th 1776. 


Hume’s friendship with Gibbon was also intimate. In the 
following note we have a glimpse of the ruthless historian when 
he was a docile and totally silent Member of Parliament, who 
had not yet, as he did next year, lost his own comfortable sine- 
cure and retired to Lausanne, where he completed in peace his 
single and stupendous achievement. I have read the Decline and 
Fall from cover to cover and can honestly say that I wish it 
were longer. But I have also a weakness for his Autobiography, 
which ought to be better known. In this letter it does not seem 
to matter much who was Mr. Howell, what was his appointment, 
or who gave it him. Gibbon was forty-four at the time of writing: 
the second and third instalment of the Decline had just appeared; 
he died in 1794, four years after Adam Smith. | 


Dear Sir, 

Permit me to return you my warmest acknowledgements for 
Mr. Thomas Howell’s appointment of which I received the 
obliging notification by last night’s post. Your most polite and 
friendly attention has enhanced the value of the obligation, and 
I trust that the young officer’s behaviour will never disgrace 
your patronage. 

In about ten days I shall return to London, when I hope to 
thank you in person, and to enjoy the satisfaction of passing an 
agreable and instructive day at your Croydon Villa. 

I am with great truth and regard, 
* Dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and 
obliged humble servant, 
E. Gipson. 
BRIGHTHELMSTON. 


October 28th. 1781. 


From this to the next letter is a long jump in point of time, 
and, in spite of the obvious grounds of comparison between the 
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two, the contrast between Gibbon with the cold and passion- 
less flow of his awful narrative, and the generous if not always 
just Macaulay with his rough-hewn judgments prompted by 
warm-blooded likes and dislikes, is the greatest that ever separ- 
ated historians. 

Macaulay, when he wrote this pleasant letter, was growing old, . 
though not in years; but we can see in it signs of that keen poetic 
eye for country and for places, which for many people to-day has 
stamped in England and in Italy numberless spots held dear by 
them with the unerring epithets of his Lays. 

MALvERN. 
August 21, 1851. 
Dear Mrs. Gore, 

I am here; and here I shall probably remain till the nights 
grow long and the fires are lighted. I am not indeed undergoing 
any of the quack remedies for which Malvern is famous. I sit in 
no wet sheet. I subject the nape of my neck to no water-spout. 
I dine at seven; and I do not absolutely reject cider cup, or that 
delicious perry which, within sight of the window where I am 
writing, was passed upon Tom Jones for Champagne and on 
Sophia Western for Sack. I walk eighteen or twenty miles a day, 
rest myself by lying with my book on the crest of a hill from 
which I can see at once the Wrekin and Lansdowne, the whole 
Cotswold range on one side and the Black Mountains of Breck- 
nockshire on the other, Cheltenham with its white villas, the 
‘Towers of Worcester and Gloucester Cathedrals, and the fine 
Church of Tewkesbury at the junction of the Severn and the 
Avon. I know no scenery which suits my taste so thoroughly. 
‘The Highlands of Scotland are seldom, as far as my experience 
goes, seen for more than a very few hours in a week by the light 
of a brilliant sun; and even when the weather is fine, the sterility 
and solitude have a depressing effect on my spirits. In grandeur 
these hills of course will bear no comparison with those of Argyle- 
shire and Inverness-shire. But here everything is cheerful and 
bright. You have just as much wildness and boldness as is suffi- 
cient to heighten the effect of that boundless expanse of corn- 
field, meadow, park, apple orchard, which lies below. But I am 
getting into the style of the Malvern guide; and it is high time 
to stop. 

There is very little chance of my visiting Hampshire for some 
time to come. But be assured that, if I should be in your neigh- 
bourhood, I shall not forget your invitation. It is unnecessary 
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for me, I hope, to say how grateful I am for your good opinion, 
or how proud of it. 
Pray remember me with all kindness to Miss Gore; and be- 
lieve me ever, 
My dear Madam, 
Yours most faithfully, 
T. B. Macauray. 


It is pleasant to link with the Whig historian the Tory his- 
torian, Philip Henry, 5th Earl Stanhope, better known perhaps 
as Lord Mahon. As a young Member of Parliament he fought 
against the Reform Bill of which Macaulay was one of the 
greatest champions; he held office for a while under the Duke 
of Wellington (whose conversations he recorded), and was a 
faithful follower of Peel. His chief books between them carry 
on into the eighteenth century the tale which Macaulay’s death 
cut short before the accession of Queen Anne. They have excited 
little enthusiasm, but deserved Macaulay’s own praise of the 
earliest of them for “great diligence in examining authorities, 
great judgment in weighing evidence, and great impartiality in 
estimating character.” 

‘The two men were associated in Parliament in the discussions 
which led to the present law of copyright; it is in fact the result 
of a compromise between their conflicting views. We are in- 
debted to Stanhope for the founding of the National Portrait 
Gallery and for the Historical Manuscripts Commission. But 
for Lowe he might have led us as a nation to pay for Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Troy. The present letter, whatever its explanation, 
shows him as the antiquarian that he was. 


GROSVENOR PLACE, 
February 15, 1854. 
My dear Mr. Akeman, 

If you have not yet sent off our Memorial to the Treasury 
about the Faussett Collection you may perhaps as well transmit 
it to me as some members of the Council seemed to wish that 
I should communicate it personally to Lord Aberdeen—If how- 
ever it is already gone it is of very little consequence. 

In what we said yesterday about the Athenaeum we mentioned 
only the papers read, but I think it would be also desirable, if you 
have no objection to communicate the names of the Fellows 
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elected and sometimes perhaps the names of any remarkable 

objects exhibited. ‘This would still be a matter of only a few lines. 

Perhaps you will do me the favour of writing me a note on 

Friday morning to let me know whether any remark was made 

on the previous evening upon our discontinuance of the Annual 
Dinners. Pray excuse this trouble and Believe me, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Manon. 


James Anthony Froude was perhaps a greater master of 
English than Macaulay; but he was a more unbalanced partisan, 
so he told his story worse. The attacks once made upon his 
honesty were put to shame by the chivalrous protest of his in- 
tense opponent Andrew Lang; the violent attempts once made 
to discount him as a historian altogether are sufficiently dealt 
with in his life by a true living historian, Mr. Herbert Paul. 

This letter was given to me by Sir Theodore Martin, and is 
clear enough without explanation. 

BIDEFORD, 
Fanuarv 3rd. 
My dear Martin, 

I will not wait till I see you to thank you for your present— 
charming to me and still more to my wife, to whom many of 
Goethe’s songs are already familiar, but only in such improvised 
translations as I could supply myself. As to the performance, you 
have done all that was possible and that is saying much. That you 
have not satisfied yourself must be equally certain, but who could? 
As I turn the pages I find my own favourites picked out with 
singular regularity. And those which I have ever been fondest 
of are signed uniformly with an M. 

As to criticisms. I see how dreadfully for instance you must 
have been bothered with the last stanza of the ‘“‘Wild Rose’’, 
but for my own satisfaction I should have liked to have had it 
more literal. In fact I looked rather eagerly to see what you 
had made of it. 

In an edition which I have the fourth line runs 


Half i4r doch kein weh und ach 
In another: 
Half ihm 


with a very different but equally graceful meaning. I wanted 
to know which was right and you don’t help me. 
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In the Bride of Corinth I looked for the last line of the 26th 
and also of the 27th stanzas. The idea of the first I suppose 
you have expressed though in a paraphrase. The other I still do 
not understand. There must be some turn of thought in the 
“‘wieche” which I can’t catch and to which you do not help 
me. I daresay some more little points will suggest themselves— 
but for the general beauty of the translation there can be no 
two opinions. And the volume is one of the substantial additions 
to what is really valuable in English poetry. 

I shall hope to see you again before long. 

Meanwhile with the best wishes for the New Year to you 
and Mrs. Martin. 

Believe me faithfully yours, 
J. A. Froupe. 


The next was a gift from my dear old friend, widow of Sir 
William Harcourt, and daughter of John Lothrop Motley, 
author of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. She herself was a 
rare and delightful personality. 


5, Onstow Garpens, S.W. 


Feb. 20th, [1889]. 
Dear Lady Harcourt, 


You have sent me a most charming present. Well do I remem- 
ber the enthusiasm with which I read the book on its first appear- 
ance and sate down to review it. These letters bring back the old 
times and your father as he was in his early brightness. He was 
one of the very few men whom I throughout entirely and heartily 
admired—from the first time when he came to stay with me in 
Devonshire to our last and sadly interesting talk when I met him 
at Naworth. 

The book will be a precious possession to me. All I could 
wish about it is that you had chosen another Photograph—but 
you will be a better judge than I can be. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
J. A. Froupe. 


The following I bought at the Red Cross Sale at Christie’s, 
where it and the letter from Motley to his mother which follows 
it, and a good many others, were given by the owners for the 
benefit of the Society. This is indeed a strong and fine specimen 
from the pen of John Stuart Mill. It was written before Lincoln’s 
tragic death, when hope of success in the North carried with it 
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hope of a splendid democracy. Who could foresee that within two 
years the leader would be gone? 


FS. Mill to F. L. Motley. 
SaInT VEVAN, AVIGNON. 
Sept. 17, 1862. 
My dear Sir, 

I value the permission you gave me to correspond with you, 
much too highly, not to avail myself of it thus early, although I 
have very little to say that will be new, and at the same time 
interesting, to one, whose thoughts are engrossed as yours must 
be. If you see Macmillan’s Magazine, which has from the begin- 
ning been steadily on the right side in American affairs, you must 
have remarked the notes of a journey in America which have 
been in course of publication for some months, ending with a 
general summing up in the September number. This last paper 
especially appears to me excellent, and likely to do much good in 
England. ‘The whole series has been reprinted in a volume with 
the name of the writer, Mr. Edward Dicey, author of a recent 
book on Italy and Rome. You will probably see the Westminster 
Review of next month, which will contain an article of mine on 
the American question, 4 propos of Mr. Cairnes’ book. It is 
hastily written, and slight, for such a subject, but “‘every little 
helps” as the nursery proverb says. I am not at all uneasy about 
public opinion here, if only the North is successful. The great 
number of well meaning people, and sincere enemies of slavery, 
who have been led into disapproving of your resistance to the 
South when carried to the length of war, have been chiefly 
influenced by thinking the reconquest of the South impossible. 
If you prove it to be possible; if you bring the Slave States under 
your power, if you make use of that power to reconstitute 
Southern society on the basis of freedom, and if, finally, you 
wind up the financial results without breaking faith with any 
of the national creditors (among whom must be reckoned the 
holders of depreciated currency) you will have all our public 
with you, except the Tories, who will be mortified that what 
they absurdly think an example of the failure of democracy 
should be exchanged for a splendid example of its success. If you 
come well and honourably through one of the severest trials 
which a nation has ever undergone, the whole futurity of man- 
kind will assume a brighter aspect. If not, it will for some time 
to come be very much darkened. 

I have read lately two writings of Northern Americans on the 
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subject of England which shew a very liberal appreciation of the 
misdirection of English opinion and feeling respecting the con- 
test. One is, Mr. Thurlow Weed’s letter which was published 
in the newspapers, and in which those just and generous allow- 
ances are made for us which many of us have not made for you. 
The other is the Reverend Dr. Thompson’s “England during 
our War,” reprinted from the New Englander; which is even 
over indulgent to our people, but too severe upon our Govern- 
ment. I believe that our Government has felt more rightly, all 
through, than a majority of the public. 

We shall be at this address till the end of November; after- 
wards at Blackheath Park, Kent. I need hardly say that if your 
occupations should allow of your writing to me, it would not 
only give me great pleasure, but would make me better able to 
be of use to a cause which I have as much at heart as even yourself. 

I am my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, | 
as J. S. Mut. 


Motley’s letter here shows only too keenly the state of America 
at that time. It is a splendid vindication of liberty, written, let it 
be remembered, from Vienna, where he was United States Envoy 
to Austria, a country which has never countenanced liberty, 
much less encouraged it. He was an admirable letter-writer, as 
were also other members of his family, whose letters are collected 


and published. 


Legation of the United States 
of America at Vienna. 

21, Xber 1864. 
My dearest Mother, 

It is a great deprivation to me never to get a line from you. I 
know that it is a great effort for you to write, but I do hope that 
you will occasionally send me a little note, however short. Of 
course I don’t expect news or anything else except the pleasure 
of sometimes seeing your hand-writing. Lily reports you as on 
the whole as well as usual and I pray Heaven she may continue 
to tell us the same story. 

Our life has been externally pretty quiet and I have been able 
to do a good spell of work on my history. Volume ITI. is done 
and a part of Vol. IV. Meantime I am laying down the frame 
work of preparing the materials for a history of the Thirty Y ears’ 
War. It will take me rather longer to write it than it did the actors 
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in it to fight it, and as I don’t expect to live through the whole of 
this century it will probably be left to my successors to complete it. 

It seems almost like sacrilege for an American to write on any 
other subject than that of our own great struggle. Certainly 
there has never been in the world’s history so great an encounter 
of principles, so vast a display of human passions, so many touch- 
ing episodes, nor ever so sublime a moral. It will be for another 
generation to deal with this great subject. It would be impossible 
for contemporaries to obtain the necessary and indispensable 
materials and perhaps difficult for them to be sufficiently dis- 
passionate. But the writer is to be envied who in later days will 
undertake this magnificent theme. All other struggles that have 
ever taken place between the spirits of human liberty and of 
despotism pale before it. The history will be entirely unique, for 
the spectacle presented by the slaveholders’ rebellion is altogether 
unexampled in human history. It makes me laugh when I read 
the idiotic comments of the European vulgar and see how the 
poor little folks drift quite away from their moorings. As they 
can’t comprehend the idea of a Sovereign People, of course they 
can’t take in the notion that this Sovereign should put down 
insurrection, although Kings and Kaisers are always justified in 
doing it. It was inevitable that the sympathies of all oligarchies 
should be on the side of these Southern slave-drivers attempting 
to destroy a democratic representative republic in order to per- 
petuate the worst form of human oppression. 

It is however rather melancholy, even if amusing, to hear the 
sacred words of liberty, independence, defence of hearth and 
altar, used by men who are doing their best to make human 
liberty impossible upon our continent, and to make all law, and 
all protection to life, property and civilisation a thing of the past. 
If the rebellion should succeed, the constitution is destroyed, and 
with the constitution the whole fabric of laws based upon it, and 
by which society is held together. How childish to talk of two 
governments, and of negociations between Washington and 
Richmond. Is it possible that any reasonable human being has 
yet to learn that to negociate with rebels is to acknowledge their 
rebellion. There is no escape from the inexorable logic which 
tells us that either the Rebellion must succeed entirely or be 
trampled out of existence—that the Government of the U. States 
must succeed entirely or be trampled out of existence. The con- 
stitution of the U. States is either supreme in every county of every 
state or it exists nowhere. There can no more be two Presidents 
than two Popes. But that which will make the history of this 
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struggle a study altogether unexampled, is that the revolt is against 
liberty. Hitherto all rebellions have been against oppression and for 
the redress of grievances. ‘This war of the slave-holders has been 
not to enlarge but to destroy human liberty. ‘That African slavery 
will be utterly extirpated before the peace is hardly doubtful now 
I should think to any mind—and that the rebellion and slavery 
are one and the same thing—not united but simply identical has 
always seemed to me a truism. Io expect to suppress the re- 
bellion and to leave slavery in existence was like cutting off a 
man’s head and expecting him to be an active member of society 
for ever afterward. ‘The head and body are not more indissolubly 
connected than slavery and rebellion. ‘The slave-holders tell you 
that they have been rebels these thirty years. It is about time to 
believe them. However the time has been that when the brains 
were out the man would die, and this oligarchy has I think at 
last beaten its wicked brains out in thus dashing itself against our 
free, reasonable, temperate, democratic Republic. 

You see, my dearest Mother, I can’t help running off into the 
one subject. Well I wish I had some small talk to entertain you 
withal—But Lily will tell you how hopeless it would be to try 
to amuse you with the gossip of Vienna. ‘The time is coming I 
regret to say when one has to go to soirées and such things. ‘This 
is the hardest part of my official work. In summer I have a good 
lot of leisure to write in. 

This is but a meagre apology for a letter, but I have left it to 
the last moment and I am just interrupted. I will write by the 
next steamer. 

Meantime God bless you my dearest mother and renew your 
health and strength. 

With my kind love to all the family 

I am your most 
A ffectionate son 


J. Lalve 


I will close with an extract from a letter which Lord Cromer 
wrote on October 6, 1916, to Lord Charnwood after reading 
his Life of Abraham Lincoln, It runs: “I am very glad that you 
have exposed the fallacy which has taken a firm hold on the 
American mind, that at the time of the Civil War the whole of 
English opinion was adverse to the North. London society, 

* headed by Delane of The Times, was strongly in favour of the 
South, but the mass of the people never shared these views.” 


CHAPTER XI 
GREAT ARTISTS 


THERE is no doubt that the letters of literary celebrities rank 
highest in theory. But fact is, at any rate in some instances, more 
merciful, and one may make precious discoveries in the words of 
those who have achieved greatness in any walk of life. And, of 
course, there is still oftener if not a thrill yet a high degree of 
interest attaching to letters of men of action, politicians, or 
rulers, There is even great charm in the juxtaposition of names 
on a document, as I could show in several instances from my 
own collection of autographs. And to the legitimate interest 
of the possessions, when attained, must in fairness be added the 
ardour of the chase. But let us go a step further, and we may find 
the most unlikely treasures, which threw a new light on a great 
man about whom we thought our knowledge sufficient to shut 
out the possibility of such a find as we may happen on. 

Many years ago I was fortunate enough to get possession of 
a holograph MS. by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is the beginning of 
a story with many corrections and erasures, and evidently aban- 
doned almost as soon as it was started. But it seems to me of 
very great interest just because it is born of Sir Joshua’s imagina- 
tion. He takes upon himself the character of a romantic girl, and 
there is a vigour and certainty of touch in the short portion that 
he wrote which I feel has undoubted distinction. As I call to 
mind the lovely ladies whose youth and beauty he has so wonder- 
fully prolonged for successive ages, I find my word sketch a very 
delightful possession. It is unsigned, of course, as it is but a 
scribble, but the handwriting is absolutely established as Sir 
Joshua’s—a very characteristic one. The spelling I carefully 
reproduce—I only wish the matter had continued a little 
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further. And here I again disclaim all responsibility for the spell- 
ing of any of the letters I reproduce. 


“‘T am daughter of a person of considerable rank in this Coun- 
try, of rank sufficient to call together the Wits and men of 
Talents in whatever way, and they were proud of the invitations. 
Our general dinners were made up of what I believe were very 
sensible men. ‘They were certainly men who had distinguished 
themselves either in the House of Lords, Commons or at the Bar, 
but the conversation at dinner was by no means in proportion to 
the reputation of those characters which composed my Father’s 
acquaintance. When I was 16 years old and first admitted to 
dine below stairs, my happiness to think I should now see and 
converse with those very persons whose works I had read or 
whose fame I had heard trumptd in the world. How far I was 
disapointed here I shall say nothing. I want to proceed to another 
disapointment, a very serious one indeed which I have met with 
from raising my expectations upon false pretences. Amongst 
these Politicians and men of business that frequented our house 
which upon the whole producing but dull conversation, the 
party was often chequered with men of vivacity and imagination, 
and amongst these 1 found a man not young nor handsom who 
was distinguished for this excellence, whatever figure he might 
have made if he had the honour to be a member of the upper or 
lower houses, here at table which was the only place I saw him 
he certainly made the first figure in the company, finding so 
much entertainment in his company I could not avoid saying to 
myself how happy must that woman be who can every day dine 
with so pleasan so agreeable a man. Such thoughts by degrees 
generated a real passion, the only apology I have to make for 
this degradation of rank is that my passion begun in the mind 
not in the person. 3 

In short I made advances to him which he readily understood 
and an elopement followed. He appeared very desirous to be re- 
conciled whilst to me it was very indifferent, I considered what 
treasure of comfort I had in the pleasures of wit and humour and 
left that splendour of rank to which I was born, and perhaps for 
that reason was not sufficiently sensible of its value, to the more 
vulgar sensations of which I supposed my relations to have a 
sufficient quantity, and congratulate myself in the higher tast of 
seeking after the gratification of the mind.” 


Here we see how Sir Joshua, a bachelor and a writer on very 
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different subjects, gave an idle moment to expressing the emotions 
of a girl of his period. He must have had plenty of opportunities 
for studying the type, though he had no daughter. 

I confess to a great attraction to the personality of Sir Joshua, 
although I have no clear impression of the man. He seems a 
rather contradictory person, which is common enough. And 
great men have their detractors, but in his case the whispers 
come from those distinguished at his own trade. 

I have heard a story concerning a meeting of the Royal 
Academy just after the death of Gainsborough. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, then President, made a speech referring to the loss 
which the art of England had suffered by the death of “our 
greatest landscape painter”. At this point he was interrupted by 
the great landscape painter Wilson, who said, “‘And our greatest 
portrait painter too, Sir Joshua”. This withholding by Reynolds 
of the mead of praise due to Gainsborough, as a fellow portrait 
painter, gives some foundation for the feeling which Romney 
certainly had that Sir Joshua was ungenerous in his treatment of 
Romney himself. It is a puzzling matter to decide upon, for Sir 
Joshua was greatly beloved by his friends; we do not need the 
“Retaliation” or Boswell to tell us that, there are so many affec- 
tionate allusions to him in the letters and memoirs of his circle. 
But it is well known that people will be generous in admiration 
of all except those eminent in their own walk of life. 

For purposes of contrast I place next to Sir Joshua’s fragment 
a very different document by Gainsborough. I regard it as one 
of my treasures, and I need not point out that it is unique. ‘T’o 
look at the original handwriting of the master, in which he ex- 
presses his orders on so important a subject, is a source of pride 
to me. It is written clearly and firmly, with no erasure and on a 
plain sheet of letter paper. I believe that I gave £20 for it, some 
years ago. 

Fune 15th, 1788. 

It is my strict charge that after my decease no plaister cast, 
model or likeness whatever be permitted to be taken. But that 
if Mr. Sharp, who engraved Mr. Hunter’s Print, should chuse 
to make a print from the ? sketch which I intended for Mr. Abel, 


painted by myself, I give free consent. 
THo. GAINSBOROUGH. 
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It is of peculiar interest at this time, just after the bicentenary of 
his death. 
On the back is written: 


“This letter of the late Mr. Gainsborough in his hand-writing 
was a present made to Wm. Sharp by his daughter, the late 
Miss Gainsborough, who resided at Acton—in the year 1818, 
when given 54 





In another hand: 
“The above-written by W. Sharp, Esq. R.C.L.” 


We possess a sketch by him of his cousin, Gainsborough du 
Pont, going to a fancy dress ball as Charles the First. A famous 
art critic was once dogmatising in our drawing-room with such 
infallibility and severity that I became irritated. He held a great 
post, but somehow I felt that he knew too much, which is more 
dangerous than knowing too little, so I asked him by whom a 
certain sepia drawing might be. He looked at it and remarked, 
“Most people would say it was by Van Dyk of Charles the First, 
but I can unhesitatingly place it as a Kneller’. I turned down 
the flap behind the frame which tells how Gainsborough du 
Pont’s widow sold it, and how my husband’s father bought it, 
from a certain J. H. Chance, with this authentication. Was the 
great one abashed? Not in the least. ““Ah, a conscious imitation 
of Kneller by Gainsborough.” I wish I could carry off a faux 
pas like that. 

The next note refers to one of Romney’s loveliest pictures 
which has often delighted me, long before I had an allusion to 
it in the painter’s hand. The portrait he speaks of is that of the 
Margravine of Anspach, that lady whose European wanderings 
might inspire an eighteenth century Odyssey, as the heroine her- 
self seems to think, for we have her memoirs by herself in two 
volumes. She was the daughter of Lord Berkeley, who died when 
she was five. Her mother was, we gather, greatly chagrined that 
the child was not a boy; this is the more excusable as the poor 
lady’s last effort before Elizabeth had resulted in three girls 
arriving together. ‘They all died a few hours after being chris- 
tened. ‘Their sister Elizabeth says, “Lord Orford was extremely 
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witty, in his writings, on the subject of the three children which 
the Countess of Berkeley produced at one birth—an event 
which certainly was not a theme for a man of learning and taste”’. 
She herself was a remarkable theme for anyone’s pen. She 
travelled all over the Continent with the Margrave of Anspach, 
announcing to everyone that she was as a sister to him, until the 
time when her husband, Lord Craven, and the Margravine 
obligingly left her free to marry the gentleman who on his 
father’s side was nephew to our George the IT.’s Queen Caro- 
line of Anspach, and on his mother’s to Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. The sisterhood was so much insisted on that surely the 
turning of brother into husband should have presented difficul- 
ties! The picture still inhabits the same home. 


Mr. Romney’s Compts. to Mr. Hill would be very happy to 
have it in his power to lend any picture to the Proprietors of the 
Monthly Mirror, informs him that the Copy of the Margravine 
has been sent to Fishemongers Hall where the same may be seen. 


HampsteaD, Nov. 7th, 1798. 
I finish the group with a lively scribble from Hoppner. 


W ednesday. 
My dear Sir, 

If you could employ the accomplished and well-dressed young 
lady (the Bearer) either in your own Studies or as a Model at the 
Academy where she has already sat, you will greatly oblige 

Your Humble Servant, 
J. Hoppner. 


If this were from Romney and referred to the model who 
became Lady Hamilton, it would be one of the gems of any 
collection. 

I have a document signed by Kneller and a print beautifully 
autographed by Hogarth, but no letter from either. 

My Raeburn example, on the other hand, is a very nice one, 
and refers to his lovely portrait of Mrs. Bell, now in the Scottish 
National Gallery, wife of the distinguished lawyer, George 
Joseph Bell. Her charming youthful face is somehow more alive 
than those that surround it; when I was in Edinburgh lately it 
gave me pleasure that so fine a work of art was the occasion of 
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such a noble-hearted letter by its creator. I gave twelve guineas 
for this sheet of paper, a comment on its contents which it is 
needless to point. 


St. Barnarps 8th Dec. 1810. 
My dear Sir, 

I return you my best thanks for the very handsome manner 
in which you have paid me for Mrs. Bells picture—you have 
enclosed 25 Gs: I return you five of them which I have no right 
to accept—my price having been raised since I painted that 
picture—and my obligations to you are such, that were it not for 
the peculiar situation in which I find myself at present and the 
great demand I have for money—I believe, (great as the regard is 
which I have for you) I would almost have quarrelled with you 
sooner than I would have accepted of one farthing. 

I had the misfortune late on Thursday night to lose my 
brother unexpectedly—a most excellent and worthy man to 
whom I was much attached. I ought to have sent you an intima- 
tion as one I believe interested in what befalls me—but many 
escaped me. 

Believe me with most sincere Esteem and Regard ever yours 

Henry Raerpurn. 


Now comes an epistle from ‘Turner, beautifully written when 
he was at the height of his fame, and here printed in full, except 
for a few words which show his state of mind so plainly as to be 
painful. The evidence of mental disturbance is clear, but so it is 
in too many of his letters. The end is undoubtedly a most 
amusing sarcasm. 

April 21st, 1827. 
Dear Holworthy, 

You have so compleatly hit upon (without being a Wizard) 
what you like to call my excuse that I am ashamed to write a// 
so EX will be cabalistic enough without hi, bi, it, on, in the 
Painter’s dictionary it is tantalization, persecution, deprivation 
and many of the family of ON too numerous to mention, without 
any benefit even to master J. M. W. T., so I think I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you first in town and settling my ikel ways 
as you call them. Well there is some benefit in that for you can 
look calmly on while the storm rages without and one follows 
another in rapid succession, and lack-rent storms in town and 
country the little cloud on Carmel is its prototype and requires 
no prophet to tell it will rain reigns I fear. ‘Three pence in the 
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pound reduced and likely to be squeezed less and less by two 
rolling heaps of parchment in perpetual collision and a host of 
things behind in vapoury turbulence involve the face of things. 
Now for men, Glover it is said has discovered an infallible recipe 
for what, the Tick-Dolorous but I cannot tell the fee or account 
for all that is said. Professor Phillipi aquitted himself capitaly 
and he knows it. Munro has made his election and shows some’ 
attention to first impressions on India paper before and after the 
letters. Allison is building poligonals for silk worms and grand 
alliances. Power, how came you to ask for him I see nothing of 
him, perhaps he has been with you. I hope so, or what’s the use 
of adding cure to cure and Moore to Moore and more to more— 
what may become of me I know not what, . . . and last winter 
. .. poor daddy never felt cold so much. I began to think of being 
truly alone in the world, but I believe the bitterness is past but 
he is very much shaken and I am not the better for wine but come 
and see (all) the shows of the great town for your ken O! The 
water colours open next Monday, the British artists last Monday, 
the Roundabouts Monday week, the Shop Monday fortnight, 
the Lions are fed every night at 8 o’clock and Bones make use 
of every Thursday and Monday evenings at Somerset House 
during the winter season. 
Yours most truly, 


J. M. W. Turner. 


The description of London then leaves modern cinemas, 
revues and motor traffic dull and spiritless! 

Next comes a genuine painter’s letter on his art, a bit of Con- 
stable and nature. Addressed to Mr. Carpenter. 


My dear Sir, 

Crugan has seen the frame he will gild it in the best possible 
manner in burnished Gold for about 7 Guineas—certainly not 
exceeding that sum—There is an Egg Moulding which will 
much enhance the beauty of the frame if burnished this will 
come a pound in addition, otherwise it might be done for six— 
He thinks, with me that the frame in its present state is very 
dear. I will try to get off a Guinea Your remark about the purple 
in the sky put me to a sad plunge (for it was quite just) it has 
caused me to go all over it again—and the divil of a tug I have 
had with it—but it is now far less objectionable I have now got 
“some light in my eyes and some wind in my face.” I am sure 
you will like it better. 
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What a glorious morning is this for clouds— 
My friend John will tell you all I have been about—I am not 
proud of your picture but I shall not leave it yet— 
Believe me 
Sincerely yours 
Joun CONSTABLE. 
Saturday evening. 


There is a ready acknowledgement of the truth of a criticism 
on himself which shows that he took it in good part. Here is 
another note by Constable, complaining sadly of dust. It is rather 
comforting to think that the roads were so much worse in his 
day that horse traffic then was as bad as motor vehicles now. He 
seems to have been practical in his letters, a help to his corre- 
spondents. I wonder how Turner would have carried through 
a commission. 


Dear Dunthorne, 

The drawing you sent me is Just what I wanted and answers 
the same purpose as my seeing the place myself. Mr. Reade has 
left the size of the picture to me and he wishes for an oil, there- 
fore, I hope I shall be able to give it some effect. I shall set about 
it immediately. 

I have sent you some vermillion and some sable pencils, which 
are the best I can get. Indeed, Newman’s people assure me there 
can be no better got as the hair never runs longer and few tails 
will make them so long (or at all) as those I have sent; and they 
have no more at present and they moreover told me they seldom 
had so good a stock by them. 

I have enclosed the sonnet. I repeat it to you, I think it is the 
most beautiful poem I ever met with. | 

I had a very pleasant journey as, by mistake, I got an inside 
place. It turned out very hot and we moved in a cloud of dust the 
greater part of the way; I think had I been on the box I should 
have been almost sofocated. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JoHN CONSTABLE. 


Next comes a curious invitation sheet, partly printed, but more 
written. ‘The words in italics are all filled in by hand. It is signed 
by the then President of the Royal Academy, who died a fortnight 
later, on 7th January 1830. 
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This is noted by Collins in pencil at the foot of the card, which 
is addressed to him on the reverse. 


Royat Acapemy, 24th day of Decem", 1829. 
Sir, 

You are requested to meet the President and the rest of the. 
Old and New Council on Thursday next, the 37st day of Decem"., 
at 6 o’clock precisely to dine together “according to anctent usage” — 
The expense on this occasion ts limited to 5|- each Member, for the 
Servants. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
THos. LAwRENCE. 
An Answer ts desired. 
Henry Howarp, R.A. Sec’. 


Poor Sir Tho. Lawrence was present at this meeting and 
I never saw him in better spirits. “‘In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 


W. COLLINS. 


Here is a letter, ascribed to Sir ‘Thomas, on an unexpected 
subject, which I confess puzzles me. 

Feby. oth, 1822. 
My dear Madam, 

I ought not to underate what you have been so good as to 
praise:—yet I fear the poetical trifle to which you mention will 
add rather weight thaninterest to the volume you intend topublish 
with such benevolent intentions. It is however entirely at your 
disposal. I wish the date of the year in which it was written to 
be afixed 1799—and I shall be glad to make two or three verbal 
alterations. 

I am, my dear Madam, 
[Signature cut away. | 


Somehow I think this spelling of “trifle” rather suitable to 
the phrase. It reminds one of “‘piffle”’. But does anyone know of 
verses by Sir Thomas Lawrence? I confess that I have never 
seen a line by his pen, at least in rhyme. 

I wonder what Sir Thomas would have thought if anyone 
had predicted thesensationalsum fetched recently by his “Pinkie”. 
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It is often a tragedy that the great ones make others rich, genera- 
tion after generation, and yet may endure in their own lives so 
much anxiety as to the price of their labours. ‘Though this was 
not the case with Lawrence himself. 

I now print a letter from Wilkie which seems to me an admir- 
able criticism on several subjects. I echo all that he says about 
Naples and its surroundings. But it is rather interesting to realise 
that Paestum is still nearly as hard to get to as in his day; it 
defeated us last August. But then we had seen it before and knew 
its grandeur, or we should have gone at literally all costs. 


Rog, 
Via Tritront No. 9, 
March 25, 1826. 
Addressed to Williams Woods Page, Esq., 
Poste Restante, 
Genevre. 


Dear Sir, : 

Your letter gratified me much, was happy to find the Misses 
Page and yourself, tho’ not in Italy have passed the winter 
pleasantly, and was interested with your account of the impres- 
sion our Calvinistic brothers of Geneva have made upon you— 
their mode of faith, however beneficial to the lower, being as is 
said somewhat adverse to the graces and accomplishments of the 
higher orders. The difference you have observed in their style 
of pulpit eloquence and ours in England, may be traced, I should 
think rather to their different constitution, and means promo- 
tion in their Church, than to a real difference of creed. 

But if the Genevans are shy of strangers how much more so 
are the Italians. The society of Rome we can judge of only by 
hearsay, all we are admitted to is that of English or other 
foreigners like ourselves, but that from its very nature being all 
alike from home becomes from dependance upon one another 
most truly delightful. Do assure the ladies and particularly Miss 
Page that they do not know what they have lost by her preference 
of a winter in Geneva to a winter in Rome. The ceremonials 
of the holy year the gaietys of the carnival in which protestant 
and catholic alike bowing to the sovereignty of unreason most 
heartily joined, have presented scenes of the most amusing and 
exhilarating kind. The visit to Naples too always combined with 
Rome, and which I made within these 3 weeks, is also such a 
treat as can be seen nowhere else in the world, Paestum, Baiae 
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and Naples itself are scarcely to be matched and Pompeii and 
Vesuvius are entitled to rank as two of the Seven wonders. 

In regretting that you were not with the Ladies with us in the 
south of Italy, perhaps I am only regretting that J had not the 
pleasure of your society in a place where there is so much to 
make society agreeable. Here even sickness ceases to be a loss _ 
of time, and becomes less irksome, and amidst so many objects of 
inexhaustable interest I only now wish to return here for another 
winter, to enjoy the air, and the society, and to get as it were the 
arts of Italy by heart. 

The objections you state to have been made to you by M. 
Simond regarding the Last Judgement are quite valid, there is 
much to object to and yet its greatness is scarcely diminished, the 
Perspective as a whole may be incorrect, indeed is so, and yet 
the art of M. Angelo has one essential of Perspective which he 
almost invented and carried to the highest pitch of perfection, 
namely foreshortening, but even with this powerful attribute of 
painting, the Last Judgement resembles too much a great Basso 
Relievo, and tho’ composed admirably in parts, is as a whole 
defective. ‘he Sybils and Prophets alone are beyond all praise. 
They are like l’ouvrage d’un dieu, and as Sir Joshua says have 
discovered to the world the hidden powers of the Art, and raised 
it on a level with the poetry of Homer. 

You mention M. Dumont, who I remember many years ago 
in England, should have wished much to have seen him at his 
villa near Geneva, but on being taken there by his nephew M. 
Duval, found him absent, and was obliged to leave without seeing 
him. 

The distresses of England have made a sensation even in Rome, 
and amidst many private interests one the most general has been 
exited by the losses of Sir W. Scott and many rumours afloat. 
One I may mention to the honour of our Gracious Sovereign 
who sent Sir W. Knighton to Sir Walter’s son-in-law Lockhart, 
to say that His Majesty felt much regret, but wished to assure 
Sir Walter he would take care of him in his old age! |! 

Your nephew Mr. Wood I see frequently; besides being clever 
he seems a very fine fellow. He speaks of joining us to Tivoli, 
before leaving Rome which we do the end of this month. 

I proceed by the coast of the Adriatic to Bologna, thence to 
Parma, and expect to be the entire month of May at Venice and 
perhaps the greater part of June at Munich. May perhaps remain 
a wanderer for the whole summer and return again to Italy for the 
winter, I should have been happy to have overtaken you before 
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you start for home, but am too late, yet however distant shall be 
happy to hear of your welfare and with my best regards to Miss 
Page and to her sister Miss Elizath. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your very faithful & devoted 
servant, 
Davip WILKIE. 


This is the kind of missive that rejoices the heart of the faithful 
collector of autograph letters, but the increasing use of type- 
writers and telephones must, I fear, lessen the good examples of 
the noble art of letter-writing. 

In regard to the rumour mentioned “to the honour of our 
Gracious Sovereign’”’, I havea note from Samuel Rogers, written 
in July 1821, in which he says, “Sir Walter Scott arrived here 
this morning for the Coronation”’. 


CHAPTER XII 
A DOZEN WOMEN WRITERS 


I am starting this chapter with two of Dr. Johnson’s friends, 
his “little Fanny Burney”, and the pre-eminent admiration of 
his life, Mrs. ‘Thrale. I possess, as will be seen at the end of this 
volume, two letters to this lady from Dr. Johnson; it is a matter 
of regret to me that my only example of her correspondence is 
written during her second marriage. But it is an admirable letter, 
full of vitality, and rouses our interest in her interests, whether 
in Napoleon or a kitchen-maid, with few words but much 
intensity. One feels how Johnson’s failing health and despondent 
spirits must have drunk, as from a well, of her keen vigour and 
fresh intelligence. I can never think without an almost personal 
regret that the end of Johnson’s life was bereft of this consolation. 
It may have been inevitable, as is sooften the case with a friendship 
between man and woman, it may have been the fault of one or 
of both; any explanation seems to me insignificant beside the 


tragedy of the fact. 


BrRYNBELLA NEAR DENBIGH, 
N. WatEs, 21 May, 1802. 
Dear Mr. Robson— , > 3 


You never come to see Your Country Friends, though I think 
every Spring when it renews other Matters—renews our Hopes. 
At present indeed whatever Friends come to see us, are ill off— 
in one Respect: We have no Cook. Could you find me a neat- 
handed smart Woman who would willingly be under a House- 
keeper & keep her own Kitchen clean, &c I do not want a fine 
Lady, nor would such a one come to Wales—without a great 
Salary... larger than the King gives his Lieutenants of our Men 
of War that defend us against Buonaparte & his 400,000 Men. 

I should think some Girl who has been Kitchen Maid 
under the profess’d Men Cooks might suit me nicely... . Our 
Housekeeper sees to the Desserts, 2nd. Course &c, but Honesty 
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and Activity are Indispensable; . . . She need not think herself in 
Banishment, because we visit either London or Bath every 
Winter. Do dear Sir, inquire me out such a Damsel for 12 or 
14 Guineas 0’ Year. I wrote to Mr. Smith your Neighbour the 
Perfumer for some Articles in his Way, but forgot to mention 
my Distress for a Cook. Will you let him snow? It will be done 
very Kindly indeed... . ‘The Perfumery by the way was neversent. 

& now do tell me are there no Annual Registers out since 
the Year 1800? That is my /atest, and we are here very hungry 
for Intelligence & Amusement. 

I wish to be told likewise what Publications attract Notice, 
and how the World stands towards the new War. We have a 
strange Antagonist it must be confess’d, and his Conduct wholly 
new so far as I have been conversant in Historic Annals: but 1f 
Buonaparte shews more Sincerity than Discretion, our King 
certainly shews Europe a true Model of Dignity temper’d with 
Moderation: there is a wide Door yet open for Peace. 

I have not seen Mrs. Robson yet, but We are expecting the 
Bishop down now very soon. Mr. Piozzi is so much & so 
often confined by Gout—’tis a great Drawback on his Comforts, 
but nobody can look better, or enjoy better general Health. Let 
me have a long Letter, & say how you escaped the Influenza. 

It bore exceedingly hard on Dear Sir 

Your old Friend & Faithful Servt 
Hi ‘Eaes 


If you send me any Books—let them go to Mayhew and 
Ince’s Warehouse, Broad Street, Canaby Market: They have 
‘Things coming down hither & yours might be sent with them. - 


I often thought of this letter during the Great War, when 
so many people seemed to think that the servant problem 
bulked bigger than the military! And it also brings to mind 
Mr. Wegg on the dunual Register. 

Here comes a note from Johnson’s little Fanny Burney, 
written of course after her marriage. I think it an admirable 
vignette description of a not uncommon situation, one with 
which we have all of us been confronted at one time or another. 


Thursday 

My dear Charles, 
Shall I say I am very sorry to have troubled you for nothing?— 
O no!—I am too happy it was not for something. All, however, 
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is well, & the culprit—who came home last night & is this 
moment set off for Parish business at Camden—entered the house 
as gaily, & stared at my uneasiness as innocently, as if he knew 
not there was such a word as Culprit in colloquial usage. ‘The 
explanation would be too long for your time, & too simple for 
your entertainment—I skip it, therefore, till we meet—if that 
last word stands not in the same predicament with you as Culprit 
does with these. At all events—many Thanks for your cordial 
sympathy—your letter—®& your Gardiner—from yrs. affely. FdA. 


11, Bolton St., Berkeley Square. 
To: Revd. Ch. Parr Burney, 
Greenwich. 


From Madame ad’ Arblay. 


I have a particular weakness for the next letter, which is 
written by Miss Hannah More. I delight in the phrase, “the 
slender volumes of my friends’’, and in the judicious mixture of 
the business and the personal touch. Nevertheless, I wonder if 
the “gentlemen” so austerely dealt with ever penetrated to the 
“prettiest county in England’’, which here means Somersetshire. 
The view of innumerable urns would hardly compensate for the 
severity which they might well expect to be their portion. The 
Bishop of London to whom the Memorial was erected was, of 
course, Dr. Porteous, Hannah More’s faithful friend. Macaulay 
found the urn still there when he visited Barley Wood in the 
autumn of 1852. When Hannah called at Mr. Macaulay’s house 
and was offered by the four-year-old “T'om—in the absence of 
his parents—‘“a glass of old spirits”, what would have happened 
if she had accepted the suggested hospitality? We know that when 
questioned, the child answered that Robinson Crusoe often had 
some, but would Clapham have afforded it? Anyway, the phil- 
anthropic lady proved a good friend to the boy. 


To Messrs. Cadell & Davies, 


Strand, 

London. BarLEY Woop, 
1st May, 1810. 

Gentlemen, 


If it be quite convenient to you I shall be glad of the favour 
K 
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of my account in the course of this month. There are some in- 
closures making round us, and about the first week in June if 
agreeable to you I shall be glad of part of the money if it be a 
reasonable and proper time to desire it, to make a little purchase 
of land adjoining to our house. 

My friends complain that Coelebs was sold too cheap. But I 
prefer that fault to the contrary one. I own I should have been 
ashamed of the price of the slender volumes of my friends Miss 
Smith and Mrs. Montagu. A propos. Have the goodness to send 
me the 3d and 4th vol. of Mrs. Montagu when published, also 
the fourth Number of the Gallery of Portraits. 

Have the goodness to give a list to the Printer of the excessive 
incorrectness of the 12 Edit. of Ccelebs which I believe has 
more errors than all the preceding ones put together. I make 
great allowance for hurry for I see in every quarter what im- 
mense business you are engaged in. 

I wish you could see an Urn which I have just erected in a 
little grove, to our lamented Bishop of London. Do you never 
travel westward? This is the prettiest county in England. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obliged, H. More. 


I think that when criticising Madame d’Arblay’s later style 
Macaulay remarks, “‘We say with confidence Sam Johnson or 
the devil’. Surely no one but Jane Austen could have put so 
much character into so few lines as in this last paragraph of a 
letter, written in her strong and beautiful script. 


Tuesday, Nov: 29, 1814. 
If your Uncle were at home he would send his best Love, but 
I will not impose any base, fictitious remembrance on you. .. . 
Mine I can honestly give, & remain, Yr: affec: Aunt, 
J. AUSTEN. 
23, Hans Pace. 


~. And the epistle is clearly dated, which is not always the case 
with women’s letters, nor even invariably with men’s. 

Now comes a gap of over forty years, and then a letter from 
Charlotte Bronté. In chapter ii. I have described its acquisition, 
at the sale at Sotheby’s in 1918. To this day I cannot look un- 
moved at the mutilated sheet of paper that has so much concealed 
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passion committed to it. And what a picture of desperate 
obstinacy it conjures up! Poor Charlotte writes from Emily’s 
death-bed on December 9, 1848. 


The patient respecting whose case Dr. Epps is consulted, and 
for whom his opinion and advice are requested, is a female in her 
29th year. A peculiar reserve of character renders it difficult to 
draw from her all the symptoms of her malady, but as far as they 
can be ascertained they are as follows: 


In appearance she grew rapidly emaciated, her pulse—the 
only time she allowed it to be felt—was found to be 115 per 
minute. The patient usually appeared worse in the forenoon, she 
was then frequently exhausted and drowsy; towards evening she 
often seemed better. 


The shortness of breath is aggravated by the slightest exertion. 
The patient’s sleep is supposed to be tolerably good at intervals 
but disturbed by paroxysms of coughing. 

Her resolution to contend against illness being very fixed she 
has never consented to lie in bed for a single day—she sits up 
from 7 in the morning till 10 at night. All medical aid she has 
rejected—insisting that Nature shall be left to take her own 
course—... [he patient has hitherto enjoyed pretty good health, 
though she has never looked strong: and the family constitution 
is not supposed to be robust. Her temperament is highly nervous: 
she has been accustomed to a sedentary and studious life. .... 


On the following day, December 10, Charlotte wrote: 

I have written, unknown to her, to an eminent physician in 
London, giving as minute a statement of her case and symptoms 
as I could draw up, and requesting an opinion. I expect an answer 
in a day or two. 


On the day of Emily’s death (December 19, 1848) she wrote: 


The physician’s opinion was expressed too obscurely to be 
of use. He sent some medicine, which she would not take. 


Yet later that same day, when it was too late, Emily said: 
“If you will send for a doctor, I will see him now.” About two 
o’clock she died, and was buried on the 20th. The brother 
Branwell had died on the previous 24th September, “after twenty 
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minutes struggle”, as poor Charlotte writes. Mrs. Gaskell says: 
‘“‘T have heard, from one who attended Branwell in his last ill- 
ness, that he resolved on standing up to die. He had repeatedly 
said, that as long as there was life there was strength of will to 
do what it chose; and when the last agony began, he insisted on 
assuming the position just mentioned.” Truly a terrible family 
in their determination to be above natural laws. They sent for 
a doctor before Charlotte wrote to Dr. Epps, but when he was 
“in the very house’, as Mrs. Gaskell says, ‘“Emily refused to see 
him. Her sisters could only describe to him what symptoms they 
had observed; and the medicines which he sent she would not 
take, denying that she was ill’. Well, much must be forgiven 
to the writer of her ‘Last Lines”. Poor Charlotte was capable 
of happiness; the shortness of her marriage is real pathos. All she 
had was from her wedding-day on June 19, 1854, to her death 
on the 31st of March in the following year before she was forty. 

There is a sadness in putting a letter from Harriet Martineau 
to follow the above. The friendship between the two women 
was broken by Miss Martineau’s condemnation of Villette 
in the Daily News. Charlotte could not endure it. But on her 
death she was the subject—in the same paper—of a generous 
notice by her sometime friend. 

Miss Martineau should have dated the letter which follows. 
She built ““The Knoll” during the winter of 1845-6, and had 
evidently been there for at least two summers, as she refers to her 
aunts’ visit at that season in the previous year, and was herself 


absent abroad from August 1846 to July 1847. 


AMBLESIDE 


My dear Mrs. Blackett, Apa 

I am greatly obliged to Mr. John Ferguson & to you for 
the thought of sending me Mr. F.’s poems. They breath an 
amiable spirit, & show, I think, a study of Pope & his school, 
in their smoothness of versification, while the taste of the age has 
changed in that respect. My taste happens to lie in the direction 
of the simpler & more vigorous modern poetry; but I am well 
aware of the charm which lies in the more measured style, to 
the mind & the ear of many readers: and such will, I hope, 
derive much gratification from Mr. Ferguson’s poetry. 
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I thank you much, dear Mrs. Blackett, for your kind expres- 
sions of remembrance & regard. I have never forgotten our old 
rides; & my aunts & I were talking of them & of you when they 
were here last summer.—I am in perfect health; & as busy as 
possible, & the possessor of a charming little estate of my own 
earning, in the most beautiful valley in England. I am surrounded 
by all the blessings that can be put into the life of a single woman: 
& I sometimes think I am the very happiest person of that 
class in the world. Let us hope, however, that there are a good 
many others who think the same on their own account. 

So much in answer to your kind expressions. Your life, I 
know, has been full of trials. You have, I am sure, the support 
of being conscious that you are living for others,—being a 
blessing to them, if not appointed to be very happy yourself. 

I am much with esteem & regard, Very truly yours, 

Harriet Martineau. 


I wonder if children now read Feats on the Fiord and the 
Crofton Boys with the enjoyment that the present writer felt in 
her youth. ‘Two points of comparison are suggested to me by this 
letter. One is with Hannah More’s, for both ladies love their 
little estate, both—rightly and naturally—take pride in the fact 
that their literary earnings provide them. The other is with Miss 
Seward’s criticism of Pope; I own I prefer Miss Martineau’s. 
All the same, the dictum that a man’s poems “‘breath an amiable 
spirit”’ is rather crushing. 

Here is George Eliot to her half-sister, Mrs. Hinghorn. It is 
written from her father’s death-bed in 1849. I showed it to 
her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross, who was greatly interested in it. 


CoLESHILL, 
Tuesday Evening. 
My dear Fanny, 

Father had rather more sleep last night—this morning he felt 
very ill, but was not, the doctors said, really worse. He has had 
a comfortable afternoon & received several visitors. His eyes 
are looking very bright at this moment. Let yours show a little 
lustre too—& let us remember that we should make sorry work 
of it if our wishes could alter the course of things. All good things 
attend you in your new dwelling. 

Your affectionate 
Mary ANN. 
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The note is beautifully penned by a firm hand. Short as it Is, 
the determination not to shrink from accepting life with its con- 
ditions and limitations is here as clearly expressed in these few 
words as it is in any of her books. I would not change it for a 
longer letter. 

Both George Eliot and George Sand have a handwriting like 
a man’s, the Englishwoman’s more so perhaps than the other’s. 
The note which follows suggests greater intimacy with the 
Brownings than their ‘“‘Lives” seem to bear out. 


To Mrs. Browning 


Chére Madame, toutes mes soirées sont prises par diverses 
affaires de théatre, et prendre le thé avec vous serait un doux 
loisir trop impossible pour moi. J’ai encore tant d’obligations 
que je n’ose pas vous fixer un jour et une heure, dans la crainte 
d’étre forcée d’y manquer. Comptez que j’irai vous embrasser 
aussitot que je serai libre. 

A vous de coeur et 4 Mr. Brownings, 
GEORGE SAND. 
rr Mars. 


At the same time from Paris comes the following long letter 
written on a tiny sheet of paper, rather like a single sheet of 
modern letter-paper doubled. On this small surface the dainty 
handwriting looks as neat as one imagines that a fairy’s would be. 
The small space is not even all utilised; on the fourth little page 
there is still some room left. ‘The whole thing is very feminine, 
and the desire to deal delicately, truly, and kindly with impor- 
tunity is rather touching. It is quite clear and firm, and yet so 
friendly and courteous. 

138 AVENUE DES CHAmps ELYSEES, 
Paris, Fany. 26—52. 
My dear Mr. Westwood, 

I am really afraid of thinking what you may have thought 
of me through this silence—when I have been to England too, 
found your volume of new poems, and attained to reading & 
appreciating them, together with the power of thanking you 
earnestly for the pleasure they have given me! Do you know 
what it is, after an absence of years from England, to be seized 
on by one’s friends, so lovingly that one wouldn’t for the world 
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cry out, and yet so tightly & insistingly that one can’t stir to 
left or right to go about one’s daily duties? Then, since we 
arrived in Paris, there have been absorbing influences also. From 
day to day I have put off writing to you, meaning every day to 
write—and so I mean to ask you, in fine, to forgive me, whether 
I deserve it or not—will you? 

I thanked you long ago for the poems when I heard of them 
in Italy as your gift to me. More warmly must I thank you now 
when I have read them. ‘They seem to me in advance of your 
former books; having more vigour, more life, a closer grain, 
while retaining your old characteristic grace & delicacy. Accept 
upon the same grounds, my husband’s thanks with mine, in ad- 
dition to our united warmest wishes for your prosperity in litera- 
ture, & out of it, & beyond it. 

I cant help calling your attention to a fact sufficiently con- 
clusive, I think, of the truth & sincerity with which I assured 
you of our having no influence with reviews & reviewers— 
Which fact is simply that the journal to which you particularly 
referred, has not noticed, either for good or evil, my last poem 
which appeared somewhere in April or May. Ecce signum! I hope 
you observed this for yourself, and absolved me straightway of 
any possible charge of slackness of good offices towards you, of 
which I should so much regret to be suspected. 

We remain here until early in April next, and then may go 
.. or stay .. we know nothing. We are winged creatures & apt 
to use our wings, & not sit long upon one bough. Our dear 
Italy tempts us a good deal, & friends in England are pulling 
at our skirts. Then Paris is very brilliant & charming, full of 
resources for people who love repose or who care for animation . . 
accomplished also, in all manner of social liberties, whatever may 
become of the political. We like it very much, and if we had 
but the sun of Italy, I should find no objection. But the winter 
has been an exceptionally cold one, people tell us, and we have 
had some miserable days by the thermometer, for which I am 
the worse of course. 

Flush, however, triumphs in his return so far North: his 
hair has grown again and his youthful vivacity is restored. How 
is your Flossy? Is the rheumatism & foe put to rout? I hope so. 
And may I hope besides, that some one a good deal dearer to 
you se Flossy . . . your mother I mean . . . may be quite 
well -— 

Our child is learning a third language, by the way of becom- 
ing perfectly unintelligible in any. 
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With my husband’s regards & best wishes, 
I remain, dear Mrs. Westwood, 
Most sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

I remember in my childhood that Browning took an interest 
in the beginning of my autograph collection. I can hear his voice 
as he said, ‘One day, dear child, I will give you a very great 
treasure, a little letter of my wife’s”. Alas, he died when I was 
fourteen,and my example of his wife’s writing was a gift from my 
husband, bought for, I believe, £4. 

Miss Rossetti’s beautiful letter, in her beautiful handwriting, 
was written long after Mrs. Browning’s death. It is interesting 
not merely for its subject, but because it passed between the two 
women poets in England. It was given to me by the one who is 
here addressed. 

30, TorrIncTON Square W.C. 
Monday evening. 
Dear Miss Ingelow 

My mother and I thank you for kind remembrance and 
sympathy. I need not comment on the greatness of a loss which 
has deprived our little family of the one who was its head not by 
birthright merely, but by gifts. 

If you are a “recluse”, much more I suspect am I! But I am 
happy to feel that we have not forgotten each other. 

Very truly yours 
CurisTInA G. RossETTt. 


Letters are very generous; they not only show us the writer, 
but they give a glimpse of the recipient. 

I have several letters from the last two of my twelve ladies, 
but I have chosen a note from each addressed to Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé. I should like to have met the man to whom such different 
women wrote so easily and naturally. Miss Ingelow’s is an admir- 
able pattern of an excuse, dignified and short, yet perfectly 
gracious under circumstances which would have been embarrass- 
ing to the self-conscious. 


15 HoLitanp STREET, 


Dear Mr. Aidé, Monday. 
I am very much vexed with myself for having forgotten when 
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I accepted your kind invitation that this would be Passion week. 
It would have been so easy to excuse myself then, and now I feel 
how difficult it is to plead my particular views without appearing 
to give a general opinion which it is far from my wish to do. 
I shall hope that Mrs. Aidé will allow me to call on her some 
other time. 

I send you the little book. Only one song in it is given away; ° 
the one beginning “Hark! a lover binding sheaves.” If there is 
any one that would do for you I will tie it to the music you write 
for it—for I find it vexes composers when they have written a 
pretty song to have several other settings to contend with. 

Very truly yours, 


Jean INGELOw. 


To the same gentleman a parallel note is written by Mrs. 
Norton, said to be the heroine of Diana of the Crossways, 
although she is freed from the aspersion of trading the secret. 
She seems to be conscious, as became a Sheridan, of the national 
vagueness: 


Dear Mr. Aidé, 

I wish I were more sylph-like—& not as big as my wish to 
see your celebrities;—but as you are so good as to offer to make 
room for me I shall be glad to come and will attend to your 
hint of punctuality. 

Yours very truly, 
CaROLiInE Norton. 


I did not get your note till quite late being absent. 


What a charming portrait Monsieur Maurois has given us 
of the lovely sisters in his Disraei, with a hint of Mrs. 
Norton’s paying toll to time which only makes her charm more 
real. 

I feel certain that in this instance she was late after all, and 
that her host was lenient. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE WRITERS 


I am always insisting on the fascination of literary links which 
come accidentally the way of the patient autograph collector. 
I have told in the early part of my third chapter how I came by 
the following letter from Charles Lamb to Charles Lloyd. The 
same kind friend who afforded me the chance of buying it to 
help her charities also gave to me the letter from Anna Seward, 
written to the same man. He was the literary friend of many of | 
the greatest writers of his day, and in my next chapter Shelley’s 
opinion of Mr. Lloyd’s own powers will be shown. This was 
an independent judgement sent to Leigh Hunt, and is very high 
testimony. 

There is a very beautiful portrait by Gainsborough of an 
elderly man belonging to the Lloyd family (of course, of an 
earlier generation than the Charles of whom I am writing), 
which I have seen in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 

This letter evidently refers to the same subject as does Miss 
Seward’s, written two years earlier. I hope that Mr. Lloyd was 
more encouraged by the praise of Lamb than he was disheartened 
by the criticism of the lady. At any rate he persevered in his task 
after his severe pecks from the swan. 


Dear Sir, 

I can only say that I shall be most happy to see anything that 
you can send me at any time that has reference to your newly © 
taken up pursuits. I will faithfully return the Manuscript with 
such observations as a mere acquaintance with English, and with 
English Poetry, may suggest. I dare not dictate in Greek. I am 
Homo unius linguae. Your vindication of the Lines which I had 
objected to makes me ashamed of the unimportance of my 
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remarks, they were not worth confuting. Only on Line 33, Page 
4 I still retain my opinion that it should be “were made”’. 


All seem’d to wish that such attempt were made 
Save Juno, Neptune, and the blue ey’d maid. 


I am glad to see you venture made and maid for rhymes. ”Tis . 
true their sound is the same. But the mind occupied in involving 
the different meaning of two words so literally the same, is 
diverted from the objection which the mere Ear would make, 
and to the mind it is rhyme enough. I had not noticed it till this 
moment of transcribing the couplet. A timidity of Rhyming, 
whether of bringing together sounds too near, or too remote to 
each other, is a fault of the present day. The old English poets 
were richer in their diction, as they were less scrupulous. I shall 
expect your MS. with curiosity. 

ltamy Str, 
Yours with great respect, 


C. Lams. 


My kind remembrances to Robert. I shall soon have a little 
parcel to send him. I am very sorry to hear of the ill health of 
Sophia. 

‘TEMPLE, 19 June, ’09. 


This is written in a beautiful handwriting and ona large sheet 
of gilt-edged paper, the last thing one would associate with poor 
Charles Lamb. It is addressed Charles Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. 

Here is Anna Seward’s epistle, written two years before her 
death. To my mind no example could be more typical of the 
complacent confidence of a literary lady in her own unerring 
_ judgement. One pities Mr. Lloyd, to whom she writes, but feels 
that he would be able to endure her preference for Mr. Pope’s 
verse over his own, as the ‘“‘old Bard” was condemned to a like 
fate. 

At the last sale at Christie’s for the Red Cross, I handled the 
original of Cowper’s translation, of which Miss Seward seems 
to approve nothing but the epithet “gulphy’”’! Her letter is worth 
reading, if only to show the changes in literary criticism which 
time has brought about. ‘The Swan is something of a puzzle in 
her opinions. She had the unexpected discernment to prefer 
Burns’ poems in his own language to those in English. She 
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encouraged the young Henry Carey to translate Dante at a time 
when he was considered a barbarian author. She had an early 
and original admiration for Scott, though he—poor man—paid 
dearly for it before he had done with her literary legacies. Yet 


she writes as follows: LicuFie.p, Sept. 30th, 1807. 


I thank you, Sir, for having allowed me to peruse your transla- 
tion of the 6th. book of Homer’s Iliad. If our language were not 
already enriched with the noblest translation Europe has pro- 
duced of that great Work, I shou’d exhort you to finish & to 
publish yours:—but who may hope, especially on the same model 
of verse, to approach that which seldom equalled genius, never 
excelled taste, and the most unwearied care to polish & correct, 
have combined to render perfect as a Poem? 

I know it is attacked by some of the Greek Scholiasts, for 
being in rhyme—but that objection wou’d lie against yours. 
They are angry also that Pope chose to throw a veil of poetic light 
over a great number of the original passages, which have the 
duskiness of low and prosaic language. 

Cowper stood forth, professing to show Homer as he zs. What 
has been the result-—A few of the old Bard’s Idolators, who not 
content with adoring his sublimity & his beauty, like his faults 
better than excellence from any other pen, find in Cowper’s 
undeviating fidelity expiation for the extreme poetic inferiority 
to the established ‘Translation. 

By that vast Majority of Readers, who do not understand the 
Original, Pope and Cowper’s Version will be judged merely by 
the respective poetry which each contains. ‘The fiat of these has 
already proved that the Painter’s axiom extends also to Poets— 
“It is better to sin against truth than beauty.” 

The dest blank Verse is unquestionably a more majestic 
vehicle for Epic Poetry than rhyme. Cou’d we see a translation 
of Homer, free & judicious as Pope’s, in such verse as that of 
the Paradise Lost, or even as the best parts of the Task, I shou’d 
not, with all my long admiration of Pope’s, hesitate to prefer the 
rival translation—but Cowper’s Homer, excepting a few noble 
passages, is wretched blank verse, no grace, no flow, no harmony, 
& frequently falls into the construction of the rhyming couplet, 
& even with terminations w® jingle on the ear, like bad 
rhymes, and yet mine is the 2”d. edition, w® his letters tell us 
he had so carefully corrected & so largely altered as almost to 
render it a mew version. See opening of the 6th. book, four 
immediately successive lines, 
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“With various fortune on the middle p/aiz 
By Simois lav’d, and Zanthus gulphy stream, 
First Ajax, bulwark of the Grecians, droke 
A ‘Trojan Phalanx and illum’nd with ope 
The mind of all his followers.” 


He stole the picturesque epithet gu/phy from Pope, “And 
gulphy Zanthus foams along the field,” than which a more poetic 
line was never written. 

I am sure you will forgive the sincerity you have injoined 
when I confess, that I do not think it posszble to transcend in 
rhyme Pope’s translation of Homer, nor probable that it will ever 
be equalled. ‘The images are so bold, & striking, the numbers 


so full, free & sonorous. 


“Now Heav’n forsakes the fight, Th’ Immortals yield 
*“’To human force & human skill the field; ; 
“ Dark showers of javelins fly from foes to foes 
“* Now here now there the tide of combat flows, 
While Troy’s fam’d streams, that bound the deathful plain, 
“On either side ran purple to the main. 
“ Great Ajax first to conquest led the way 
“ Broke the thick ranks, & turn’d the doubtful day.” 
&c. 


Here a// is poetic strength, picture, & harmony. If Homer 
has expressed the sense differently he cannot have expressed it 
better. In all likelihood not near so well. A translator to rise upon 
such an Original is poetic merit of the first Order. 

It has always been agreed that for whoever takes a subject 
w" has been previously taken & worked upon to the full 
satisfaction of the Public in general, it is not enough that he 
shou’d even succeed as well as his Predecessor, he must transcend 
him or the rival attempt will instantly perish, neglected, & 
forgotten. 

Were you not here so magnificently preoccupied on the field 
of fame, & were to compleat your work, I shou’d venture to 
point out several places where it wou’d be necessary to dignify 
the expression, 


“< Between where Simois &c., 
To face about & meet the Grecian Foe 
I go to Troy a special Messenger.” 


—wbh makes Hector an errand-boy. 
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“One hour demands me in the Trojan walls. 

‘* Like other young men who have dar’d my Dart 
“No man can send me to the shades below 

“Till my appointed time e come to go. 

“That thou art brave ¢here’s no man can deny. 


One of these prosaicisms recalls the burlesque song: 


But to come for to go 
for to frighten one so. 


‘They may be Homer, but if so, how vast the Greek Poet’s 
debt to Pope for having spread over them and their brethren 


“That beauteous veil, of brightness made, 
At once their lustre & their shade.” 


If I could have procured time for the examination of your 
MS., & for its comparison with the 6th. b. of Pope’s Homer, 
you had earlier received it back. 

Pray be so good as to remember me kindly to your accom- 
plished & amiable Son when next you write to him and to 
believe me, Sir, 


Your obliged Friend 


ANNA SEWARD. 


Next I give an early letter from William Hazlitt. In spite of 
his contributions to literature he is one of those whom I should 
not, I feel sure, have cared to meet. 

This epistle appears to have been written from the Unitarian 
College at Hackney, where he went at fifteen. It seems the only 
collegiate life he had, and later on he gave up thoughts of the 
ministry, which was indeed wise. I do not know the year of this 
letter. He went to Hackney in 1793, but he had already written 
in the previous year 4 Project for a new Theory of Criminal 
and Civil Legislation, which was suggested by a dispute about the 
Test Acts. This product of a boy of fourteen is probably what he 
here refers to; it was published later in his Literary Remains. 
He boasted of never changing an opinion after he was sixteen; 
I should think he cannot have been older at the time of this 
letter. Later in life his deplorable amatory affairs, his continual 
quarrels with good friends, his excessive drinking—cured by the 
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alarming results of a bout in which he endeavoured to drown his 
chagrin at Bonaparte’s defeat at Waterloo—his inability to 
write except under financial pressure, suggest a sorry picture. 
Yet his last amazing words are as follows: “Well, I’ve had a 
happy life.” 


Dear father, Lonpon. Oct. 6th. 


I received your very kind letter, yesterday morning. With 
respect to my past behaviour, I have often said, and I now as- 
sure you, that it did not proceed from any real disaffection, but 
merely from the nervous disorder, to which you well know, I 
was so much subject. This was really the case; however improb- 
able it may appear. It had particular occurred from the time I 
wrote last, till the Saturday following. On the Wednesday before 
C. had given me a thesis. As it was not a subject suited to my 
genius and from other causes, I had not written anything on it; 
so that I was pleased to hear his bell on Saturday morning. When 
I came to him, he asked me, whether I had prepared my theme. 
I told him I had not. You should have a very good reason, in- 
deed, sir, says he, for neglecting it. Why really sir, says I, I 
couldn’t write it. Did you ever write anything, then, says he. 
Yes sir, I said, I have written some things. Very well, then, go 
along and write your theme immediately, said he. I accordingly 
went away, but had not made much progress in my theme, an 
hour after, when his bell rang for another lecture. My eyes were 
much swollen, and I assumed as sullen a countenance as I could, 
intimating that he had not treated me well. After the lecture, as 
I was going away, he called me back, and asked me very mildly, 
if I had never written anything. I answered, I had written 
several things. On which he desired me to let him see one of my 
compositions, if I had no objection. I immediately took him my 
essay on laws, and gave it to him. When he had read it, he asked 
me a few questions on the subject, which I answered very satis- 
factorily, I believe. Well sir, says he, I wish you’d write some 
more such things as this. Why sir, says I, I intended to write 
several things which I have planned; but I could not write any 
of them in a week or two or three weeks. What did you intend 
to write, says he. Among other things I told him I intended to 
enlarge and improve the essay he had been reading. Aye, says 
he, I wish you would. Well I will do it then, Sir, said I. Do so, 
said he, take your own time now; I shall not ask you for it; only 
write it as soon as you can; for I shall be often thinking of it, and 
very desirous of it. This he repeated once or twice. On this I 
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wished him a good morning, and came away, very well pleased 
with the reception I had met. 

My course is as follows; on Monday at 11 I attend Dr. Rees 
on mathematics, and algebra. This lecture lasts till 12. At two I 
have a lecture, with several others in shorthand, and one in 
Hebrew, with Jo: Swanwick. These two detain us till dinner 
time. And we have another lecture on shorthand and another in 
Hebrew, at 8 at night. On Tuesday we have a lecture with 
Corrie, at 11, in the classics, one week Greek, another, Latin; 
which continues till 12, and another lecture with Corrie, on 
Greek antiquities, from one to two. On Wednesday, we have the 
same business as on Monday, on Thursday as on Tuesday, and 
so on. 

The Greek class which I have been in this week consists of 
two old students, J. Mason, and myself. I think, that I translate 
more correctly, and much better, than any of them. The other 
day Mason was laughing at me, while I was translating a passage, 
on account of my way of speaking. Says Corrie to him, Mr. 
Mason, you should be sure, you can translate yours, as well as 
Mr. Hazlitt does his, before you laugh at your neighbouring. 

I believe, I am liked very well, by the students, in general. I 
am pretty well with one of them, whose name is Jonson. 
J. Swanwick has been hitherto in a different class. But on apply- 
ing to Corrie, he has been put into the same class with me. 

Farewell. I am your affectionate son, 
W. Hazuirt. 

There is something pathetic about the boy’s attitude; he is on 
the defensive. 

What a change to turn to Sydney Smith. It is hardly necessary 
for him to say “‘it costs me no trouble to write letters to anybody”’, 
so charmingly spontaneous is the whole effusion. It would have 
been delightful indeed to meet him, and still more to have been 
one of his female correspondents. For I am quite sure that he 
must have had many attractive ladies to write to, even though, 
doubtless, Lady Caroline Lamb put him particularly on his 
mettle. My letter was written from Hesslington just after his 
arrival; he settled there, hoping to exchange his living at Foston. 
This proved impossible, and in 1813 he started to build, being his 
own architect, and moved in the following year to his new home. 
Six days after the letter which follows, he wrote one to Lady 
Holland—published in his Life—saying ‘‘I have laid down two 
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rules for the country: first not to smite the partridge; for if I fed 
the poor, and comforted the sick, and instructed the ignorant, 
yet I should be nothing worth if I smote the partridge.”” One 
feels that the children were unsmitten, too, in spite of their 
father’s pleasurable anticipations ; he was a devoted parent. 

He preached at St. Paul’s on Queen Victoria’s coronation, and - 
lived until 1845, a link with the 18th century that continued 
mid-way into its successor. 


Dear Lady Caroline, 

I assure you sincerely that nothing laid heavier on my bur- 
thend conscience than not calling on you before I left “Town. 
I have only to say that [I] went thro’ as much in the last 3 or 4 
days as would have fatigued nine heathen Gods—and have laid 
the foundation of many nervous complaints which will agitate 
me for the rest of my life—unless I am restored by the copious 
feeding and profound tranquility of Yorkshire. 

I have taken a very pleasant house about a mile from York— 
just sufficient to enable me to stem the torrents of Tea by which 
I should at a nearer distance be overwhelmd. I have read much 
in books of szmple pleasures and am about to try whether there 
[be] any such pleasures or not. I rather believe in their existence 
—but am determined to tell the truth—if I find the whole to 
be an imposture—by simple pleasures I mean taking a Walk— 
playing with my children and talking to them and sometimes 
whipping them—disordering and dirtying a garden—in other 
words Gardening—reading out loud to my Wife,—rejoicing in 
the profits of my Land. Now Writers on the Subject of happiness 
have always contended whether in Essays, Sermons or the dense 
dulness of large Volumes that happiness is not to be found at 
Lady Cork’s, or at the Argyle Rooms, but that it must be sought 
for in Villages, fields and Gardens amid Lambs, Calves and Little 
Children. I will bring this great question to a fair issue—and 
when I have done so—you shall benefit by my wisdom and ex- 
perience. It will give me great pleasure to hear from you when- 
ever you will do me that favour—it costs me no trouble to write 
letters to anybody; it gives me great pleasure to write them to 
you—because you are a very good hearted Lady, and I respect 
and regard you much, Pray remember me very kindly to Lamb, 
and believe me, dear Lady Caroline, 

Very respectfully and affectionately yours, 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


Fune 18, 1809. 
L 
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Here is another letter by the same pen to the famous editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. It is written three and a half years 
earlier, and on what a different subject! 


To Francis Jeffrey, Esq., 
Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 
From Sydney Smith. 
Fan. 30, 1806. 
My dear Jeffrey, 

‘The change in administration (tho’ I am not ordinarily a great 
politician) has made me extremely happy both because I believe 
the War will not be protracted longer than honor and safet 
require, and because the Law and the Church will be refresh’d by 
the elevation of men of Whig principles under which appellation 
I find as I see more of the World all the truly honest and able men 
(who are of any party at all) ranging themselves. I cannot describe 
to you how disgusted I am by the set of canting rascals who has 
crept into all kinds of power during the profligate reign of Mr. 
Pitt, who patronis’d hypocrisy, folly, fraud and anything else 
which contributed to his power—peace to his ashes and from them, 
but whatever feelings and proprieties it violates I must say he was 
one of the most luminous eloquent blunderers with which any 
people was ever afflicted. For 15 years I have found my income 
dwindling away under his eloquence, and regularly in every 
Session of Parliament he has charm’d every classical feeling and 
stript me of every guinea I possest. At the close of every brilliant 
display an expedition fail’d or a Kingdom fell, and by the time 
that his Style had gain’d the summit of perfection Europe was 
degraded to the lowest abyss of Misery. God send us a stammerer, 
a tongueless man, let Moses come for this heaven-born Aaron 
has fail’d. Homer is well and the best of all the Grecians. I agree 
most heartily in all the good you say of him and only quarrel 
with you for not saying enough. Give my kind regards to Browne, 
I am extremely oblig’d by his Letter and will answer it immedi- 
ately. Archy Alluson is a charming fellow, his courtesy and 
affability like the Loaves and fishes might easily [be] divided 
among 5,000 of his Countrymen and many fragments left, he 
is an excellent Man and improves by drink. Let me intreat you 
to come up. I desiderate you grievously. I am sure romping with 
Saba will do you good. Richardson is come here, I will [show] 
him what civility is in my power but he has pitch’d his camp at 
a great distance and I give no dinners, Remember me very kindly 
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to the Stewarts and tell him on his death bed he will be tormented 
by the injustice he has done to Hartley. Hallam is an excellent 
man, but of a very inferior calibre to our Edinburgh Set. I am 
afraid you have made a blunder in admitting his Knight, but I 
will tell you more about it when I have seen it. Knight’s book 
has attracted amazing attention here. Mrs. 8. has received y?. L*. 
and will answer very soon. 
ever yrs my dear friend 
with the truest affection 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


_ The post-mark of the last letter in this chapter is July 28, 
1831, and its price was £6 : 10s. It is, to my mind, one of the 
very best in my collection, and makes me understand how the 
writer came to inspire such a memorial as his friend dedicated to 
him. It is startling to read of ‘“‘Alfred’’ and of “‘ Lamb” in the 
same sentence, and brings home to us that Hallam should have 
lived on to be the contemporary of a younger generation of 
authors, even as Tennyson did, instead of dying in his youth 
before the older poets. This example of correspondence is one 
which particularly makes the writer live, and although I regard 
the Temples at Paestum as the most desirable sights on earth, and 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels as delightful reading, yet so greatly am 
I interested in what Hallam says and feels and thinks that I do 
not believe that I could quarrel with him on any subject. The 
pathos of his early death is accentuated by his letter being so 
abundantly full of life. Yes, I am glad that I possess this letter 
to a degree that it is not in my power to explain. 


6 Breeps PLAce, 

HAstTINGs, 

Hoévore kat dirocodwrare, W ednesday. 
I have now been a fortnight at Hastings, & never till this 
fortnight did I feel the bitter truth of that line in Oriana, ‘“Winds 
were blowing, waters flowing.” Here there is nothing but wind 
& water; they talk to each other all day, & at such an illbred pitch 
of voice, that one cannot get in a word. The weather has been 
cold, damp, blustering, uncertain; yet this is far from an exhaust- 
ive definition; it falls far short of my feelings; indeed there’s 
always a je ne sais quot, which defies expression, in things which 
we vehemently hate, just as there is allowed to be in those we 
ardently love. I will be candid however, & own that the dis- 
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agreeable complexion of things has been partly borrowed from 
the disordered state of my bodily system. A fit of the bile might 
make the bay of Naples look yellow: cholera would render in- 
supportable even the vale of Cashmire, or the gardens of Shiraz. 
So, to compare small things with great, my glandular arrangement 
chusing to become disturbed, & keeping me in daily apprehension 
of ulcerated throat, & such general exhaustion, as might serve 
the purpose of dressing me for the maw of cholera, has very 
naturally made me dislike a place, where one is never sure for 
two moments together, whether one is to be wet through, or 
blown through, or scorched through, & where a huge cliff at 
one’s back forces a set of brutal Sow-westers (a piggish sort of 
wind, as the name indicates) to spend their final fury on the 
exact point, which one inhabits. What wonder if I have been 
ready to exclaim in the pathetic words of the devil, “What can be 
worse, Than to dwell here!” And now, having said my say of 
abuse, I will confess the last two days to have been delightful; 
such a sun by day, & such a moon by night, & the waters widely 
calm & blue, & the breezes balmy with summer! May the luck 
last—& perhaps I will recant, & say sweet things of Hastings, 
which after all has its latent merits, & can never be considered 
the most odious place in England so long as St. Leonards is 
standing. Was there ever such a melancholy exemplification of 
supply out running demand? Talk of the Temples at Paestum— 
talk of the desolate city in the Arabian Nights—they are not 
to be named in the same day with the utter cheerlessness, the dis- 
tressing ‘‘Come, take me”’ look of the arcade at St. Leonards. 
I wonder those columns dont slink into the sea some night by 
way of suicide! As soon as I came here I subscribed to a circu- 
lating library—the worst in the place, but the nearest, & the 
cheapest—besides the other people looked so insolent—I go there 
every evening to read the papers, an occupation which is shared 
by an old man, apparently indigenous, who is very oracular on 
foreign politics, & thinks the King of Holland a great fool for 
refusing the preliminaries. The novels are mostly of that descrip- 
tion, which is beyond the endurance of my most tolerant moods 
—other books there are none. Did you ever read Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels? If not, take my advice, & never do. I am sum- 
moning up courage to undertake Clarissa, in which case I must 
increase my allowance of cigars to four per diem. Your true 
Havannah is an excellent conductor to the more vivid flashes, 
that pass from “‘the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound”. My general occupations have been of a more grave 
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character; I have read a great deal of Justinian, who is infinitely 
more entertaining than Miss Edgeworth (N.B. I read them at 
the same time, so I ought to know), and I have been writing a 
review of Alfred’s poems in the forthcoming number of the 
Englishman’s Magazine, anaffair of my acquaintance Mr. Moxon, 
who I hope will succeed in it. “Any assistance’’, he says, “which: 
I or any of my friends can give will be duly appreciated”’: let 
Blakesley know about it; he might like to contribute, but the 
politics of the Mag. I grieve to say are Billy, so conservative 
principles cannot be open/y maintained. Perhaps my article may 
not be in time for the August number; nevertheless there will 
be a sonnet of Alfred, & sundries by Lamb, Wordsworth, & 
Southey—ergo you ought to buy it, & recommend the publica- 
tion to the charitable opinion of all who are worthy to have an 
opinion. I saw your card on my table the day before I left London 
& your kind wish upon it. Immo tecum damnari, Oh bone, 
quam Stumpforum, et Tigridum, et Snoborum incolumitate frul, 
vehementer mallem. Vale, et rescribas aut tu, aut frater optimus. 
Very faithfully yours 

A. H. Hatiam. 
Edward Spedding, Esq., Jun. 
14 Queen’s Square, 
Westminster, 
London. 


(Postmark 28th July, 1831.) 


CHAPTER XIV 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS 


My collection is very well represented with regard to the 
Division which now occupies me. But the present chapter 
cannot include all the band of glorious names. In my third 
chapter I told at length the story of my Wordsworth letter and 
its interesting history. In my next, ““On the Causes of its Values”, 
I dealt with my specimens of Burns, of Gray, of Goldsmith, of 
Pope and of Keats. I now propose to start with a letter from 
Jefferson Hogg, which he evidently found hard to write. The 
unfortunate biographer of Shelley appears to have had a very 
exacting beggar to reply to! 


Fune 17th, 

I relied on my friend Mrs. Shelley for the principal auto- 
graphs I named to you, but she tells me autograph hunters are 
so numerous that she has not a scrap remaining of those I was 
most anxious to obtain. I am promised one of Lord Byron and 
Hazlitt and I shall be mindful of any others that I think may be 
valuable to you—in the meantime I| enclose one of Washington 
Irving, Denman and Brougham. I regret the latter has not 
affixed his signature but I can nevertheless vouch for its authen- 
ticity. I showed the sonnet to Leigh Hunt who perfectly well 
recollects writing it in company with Keats at his house in the 
“Vale of health” Hampstead. I found him in such low spirits 
that I had not courage to ask him for a written declaration of the 
fact according to your wishes, but I will seize a more auspicious 
moment for doing so. ‘The enclosed lock of his hair I saw cut off, 
and I am sure that you will duly prize it. . . . The best likeness 
I have seen of Leigh Hunt is a small unfinished miniature done 
by Mrs. Levenn in the possession of Mrs. Hunt. There is also 
a portrait very like him done by West the American artist who 
also possesses the only likeness of the Countess Guiccioli. He 
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formerly dwelt in Wigmore St., but I do not know his present 
address. My paper tells me it is time to subscribe myself 
Yours very faithfully, 

J. Hoae. 


Next comes the letter from Mrs. Shelley herself which caused 
me such acute anxiety. My misery about it is described at the end 
of my second chapter, a dreadful warning to the careless. It is a 
charming note, and it is amusing to see that its writer and Leigh 
Hunt induced Shelley to read Boccaccio, a fact which his letter 
completely ignores, as will be seen when that wonderful epistle 
—the most valuable of my collection, in all senses—is studied. 
‘There is a month between the arrival of Mrs. Shelley’s letter to 
Mrs. Leigh Hunt and her husband’s to his friend. The allusions 
in the latter to Mr. Charles Lloyd, to whom were addressed the 
letters in the last chapter by Charles Lamb and Anna Seward, 
will be noticed, and the high value that Shelley set on his ability. 


Mrs. Shelley to Mrs. Leigh Hunt. 


(London Postmark: FPO.SE.11:1819) 

[I hope you ha]ve sent the things I wrote for or will without 
delay—for indeed I need them—if you have not slip in a pair 
of baby’s stays for a pattern—but pray send them immediately 
and what is of as much consequence send me the bill of lading 
the moment you get it—you know that I shall be in the most 
Br state ever poor woman was if you do not let me have 
them. 

I am obliged to Hunt for his page of excuses—give my love 
to him and tell him that I vote that for the future he should 
follow Boccacio’s example who always makes his people begin 
prestamente their tales without any excuses at all—Tell him 
that I read that most delightful author at Rome—and that his 
letter joined to my recommendations has persuaded Shelley to 
begin him—he is now reading him regularly through and is 
quite enchanted by his mixture of hilarity and Pathos— 

I call this a long letter—Will Hunt call ita gigantic paragraph 
and pray what does he mean. 


Shelley to Leigh Hunt. Monday, 
My dear friend, Livorno, Sept. 27, 1819. 


We are now on the point of leaving this place for Florence, 
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where we have taken pleasant apartments for six months, which 
brings us to the 1st of April; the season at which new flowers 
and new thoughts spring forth upon the earth and in the mind. 
What is then our destination is yet undecided. I have not yet 
seen Florence, except as one sees the outside of the streets, but 
its phiscognomy indicates it to be a city, which though the ghost 
of a republic, yet posesses most amiable qualities. I wish you 
could meet us there in the spring, and we would try to muster up 
a ‘lieta brigata’ which leaving behind them the pestilence of 
remembered misfortunes, might act over again the pleasures of the 
interlocutors in Boccaccio. I have been lately reading this most 
divine writer. He is, in the high sense of the word a poet, and 
his language has the rythm and harmony of verse. I think him— 
not equal certainly either to Dante or Petrarch—but far superior 
to Tasso and Ariosto, the children of a later and of a colder day. 
I consider the three first, as the productions of the vigour of the 
infancy of a new nation, as rivulets from the same spring as that 
which fed the greatness of the republics of Florence and Pisa, 
and which checked the influence of the German Emperors, 
and from which through obscure channels Raphael and Michel 
Angelo drew the light and the harmony of their inspiration. 
When the second-rate Poets of Italy wrote, the corrupting 
blight of tyranny was already hanging on every bud of genius. 
Energy and simplicity, and unity of idea were no more. In vain 
do we seek in the finest passages of Ariosto or ‘Tasso any expres- 
sion which at all approaches, in this respect, to those of Petrarch 
and Dante. How much do I admire Boccaccio. What descrip- 
tions of nature are those in his little introductions to every new 
day. It is the morning of life stript of that mist of familiarity 
which makes it obscure to us. Boccaccio seems to me to have 
possessed a deep sense of the fair ideal of human life considered 
in its social relations. His more serious theories of love agree . 
especially with mine. He often expresses things lightly too, which 
have serious meanings of a very beautiful kind. He is a moral 
casuist, the opposite of the Christian, Stoical, ready made and 
worldly system of morals. Do you remember one little remark or 
rather maxim of his, the application of which might do some good 
to the common narrow-minded conceptions of love? ‘Bocca 
baciata non perde ventura; anzi rinnuova, come fa la luna.” If 
you show this to Marianne give my love to her and tell her that 
I don’t mean Xxxxx.... Ed ge tt 

We expect Mary to be confind towards the end of October, 
and one of our motives in going to Florence is to have the attend- 
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ance of Mr. Bell, a famous Scotch surgeon, who will be there. 
I should feel some disquietude in intrusting her to the best of 
the Italian practitioners. The birth of a child will probably 
relieve her from some part of her present melancholy depression. 

It would give me much pleasure to know Mr. Lloyd. Do you 
know when I was in Cumberland I got Southey to borrow a 
copy of Berkeley from him, and I remember observing some 
pencil notes in it, apparently written by Lloyd, which I thought 
particularly acute. One especially struck me as being the asser- 
tion of a doctrine of which even then I had long been persuaded, 
and on which [| had founded much of my persuasions regarding 
the imagined cause of the Universe. “‘Muind cannot create; it can 
only perceive.” Ask him if he remembers having written it. Of 
Lamb you know my opinion; and youcan bear witness to the regret 
which I felt when I learned that the calumny of an enemy had 
deprived me of his society whilst in England. Ollier tells me that 
the Quarterly are going to review me; I suppose it will be a pretty 
morsel, and as I am acquiring a taste for humour and drollery 
I confess I am curious to see it. I have sent my Prometheus 
Unbound to Peacock; if you ask him for it he will shew it you. 
I think it will please you. 

Whilst I went to Florence Mary wrote to you but I did not 
seemier letter. 

Well, good-bye. Next Monday I shall write to you from 
Florence. Love to all. 

Most affectionately your friend, 
Ri; 


You will probably soon see Mr. Gisborne. I think I have told 
you about him before. 

Direct your letters “ferma in Posta Firenze”. (In Mrs. 
Shelley’s hand.) 
Leigh Hunt, Esq., Examiner Office, (London Postmark: 
19, Catherine Street, Strand, London. FPO.OC.12.1819.) 


Between the last two paragraphs there is an unfinished and 
cancelled paragraph, reading as follows: 


“T omitted in the transcription of my poem which you will 
have received, the following verse, which comes after the 
line 7 





This wonderfully interesting letter was published in full for 
the first time in the Cornhill Magazine in December 1915, by 
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the present writer. It was the subject of an article in the 4then- 
zum by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, on April 10, 1909. The 
hitherto printed versions of it were from a mere collation of 
Leigh Hunt’s and Mrs. Shelley’s versions. ‘The frail paper of the 
original seems exhausted, as it were, with all the life and fire of 
the words written upon it. The cancelled paragraph at the end 
Mr. Forman assumes to relate to the ““Masque of Anarchy”, 
written out by Mrs. Shelley and elaborately revised by Shelley 
himself. ‘The quotation from Boccaccio, it will be remembered, 
comes in the fourth part of ‘‘Peter Bell the Third”. 

It seems melancholy that the man chosen by Shelley to receive 
so many proofs of friendship ever should have written as does 
Leigh Hunt in the following composition, able as it undoubtedly 
is. ‘Che one letter is so obviously written with the utmost sim- 
plicity, this other with calculation in every line. 


Leigh Hunt to Lord ‘Fohn Russell. 
HAMMERSMITH, Dec. 215¢. 
My dear Lord John, 

My son-in-law, Mr. Cheltnam, comes to me making a bold 
face respecting certain vacancies and changes in connexion with 
the offices of the House of Commons, and this induces me to 
make a still bolder face, and venture to call him to your Lord- 
ship’s recollection. I do not know whether I ought to do so 
without being able to specify any particular office, and so put you 
to the vague trouble of enquiring (supposing you thought fit to 
enquire) whether anything could be done for him; but I count, 
as you kindly led me to do, upon your pardoning my ignorance 
for the sake of the motive. 

I cannot help taking this opportunity of saying with how 
much interest I read the Lecture in which your Lordship left 
the times that are coming such memorable words respecting 
the unhappy infallibility that was “‘silent and satisfied” with a 
hypocritical excuse, and the progressive spirit that “laughed and 
learnt”. How you can maintain this unceasing activity in one 
way or another for the good of your fellow-creatures would 
surprise me, if I had not too long known you to be an exception 
to a heap of ordinary rules. Ever since I first saw you, I always 
said of you (pardon me for personally criticising you at all) that 
you appeared to me to possess the head and brows of a sage upon 
the face of a youth;—a very enviable combination assuredly. 
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Pardon also my saying this at this particular moment; but your 
superiority to other commonplaces will save me from your giving 
it an ill construction. 
Your Lordship’s ever obliged and affectionate servant, 
LricH Hunt. 


P.S.—No answer of course is expected to this letter, as a 
matter of ceremony. : 


The return to the true-hearted simplicity of Sir Walter Scott 
in the following letter is grateful to the mind. One feels glad 
to know that in the anxiety with which that stainless soul was 
harrowed during his wife’s fatal illness, when his own daughter 
Anne’s health was such a cause of apprehension, the other Anne, 
to whose mother he is writing, did come on May 4, as his diary 
tells us: 

“My niece, Anne Scott, a prudent, sensible, and kind young 
woman, arrived today, having come down to assist us in our dis- 
tress from so far as Cheltenham. ‘This is a great consolation.” 

The postscript is proof—if the fact were not too well known 
for proof to be needed—of that unselfish consideration for other 
people which was part of Sir Walter’s very being. 


To Mrs. Scott from Sir Walter. 
My dear Mrs. Scott, 


I am unspeakably grateful for your kind compliance with my 
urgent request which I have just received. I am on every ac- 
count delighted to say that though Anne may strive with some 
anxious hours yet I hope that the very dark clouds which we had 
every reason to expect will not overcloud her residence here. We 
have great hopes that immediate danger is not to be apprehended. 
Lady Scott to the surprize of the medical people has taken with 
advantage—on two separate days yesterday being one—the fox- 
glove in unusual quantities without either the violent sickness 
or the alarming change of pulse which attended the violent medi- 
cine at its commencement, while at the same time it has had the 
effects they desired in diminishing the progress of the disease. 
She has a degree of strength quite astonishing and suffers no pain. 
So that I beg Anne will not hurry herself about her journey, but 
wait a good and pleasant opportunity. , 

I trust my niece Mrs. Huxley will be soon with you to fill up 
this great blank, and I need not say I hope she will visit the land 
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of her fathers and her loving uncle with her nursery. We have 
plenty of room you know and I am sure will not doubt her 
wellcome. 
I write in great haste to save the post, and am much your 
thankful and obliged brother, 
WALTER SCOTT. 
ABBOTSFORD, 26 April. 


Love to little Eliza and kindest compliments to Mr. Mac- 
culloch. I am sure I am depriving him of a great pleasure in his 
niece’s society, but distress makes terribly selfish creatures of us. 


The note next inserted is chiefly put to point the contrast 
between the utter absence of self-consciousness with which both 
Shelley and Scott wrote to their friends, and that presence of 
self-consciousness which was almost a part of Byron, and seemed 
somehow to be curiously undetrimental to his work. 


My dear Bankes, 

I am engaged at ten, but can’t you come at 8? I want very 
much to see you and hear all your treacheries. I have been and 
still am laughing at parts of y™ note, you certainly are the best 
of companions and (I won’t say) the worst of friends, in me you 
find the reverse. 

Yours ever most affectionately, 
Byron. 
Sunday evening. 


The following letter from Coleridge is, to my mind, exceed- 
ingly entertaining. One feels tolerably sure that he was up to a 
good deal of literary effort if he were able to make out such a 
long case to prove that he was not. The reference to the two 
sheets is the only unbending that he allows himself in his own 


tragedy. 


Dr. Cox from 8. T. Coleridge. Friday Noon. 
Grove, HIGHGATE. 
Dear Sir, 

For some weeks past I have laboured under an affection of 
the Chest and a functional derangement of the Bronchia, with 
cough and excessive expectoration for the two first hours after 
my getting up—tho’ I am not wholly free from the latter during 
the rest of the day—and these distempers have been accompanied 
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with a depression so completely incapacitating me from all 
literary effort that most anxious as I have been to put into Mr. 
‘Taylor’s hands the Copy for the new Edition or more correctly 
the rifacciamento of my Aids to Reflection, I have been com- 
pelled to suspend the task. A few days ago, however, an 
erysipelatous + Affection made its appearance in both my Legs, 
now in one, now in another—and in paroxysms as it were, 
returning at night—so that a medical friend is inclined to think 
it a substitute for gout which I have not strength enough to 
mature into a regular fit. My spirits have been considerably 
relieved since the appearance of this whatever it be—but some 
(slight indeed but ominous) symptoms of the disorder on my 
forehead, the death-signal of my friend Sir George Beaumont, 
and the continued oppression on my Chest, would stamp any 
promise of a literary kind from me, whether positive or con- 
ditional, with the character not only of rashness, but of a careless- 
ness respecting my word, and a disrespect to you. Mr. Colburn 
might be expecting a sheet for the Press, when the Author was 
being layed out for his winding sheet. Believe me when I say I 
have formed from what I have heard so high an opinion of you 
as a Man and a Christian, that I should, in a re-established state 
of body and mind find an additional motive for acceding to Mr. 
Colburn’s proposals in the knowledge that I should be working 
under your auspices and it will be a comfort to me that you should 
know me to be as I really am 
with my sincere respect and regard, dear Sir, 
Your obliged friend, 
S. T. CoLeripcE. 


The following letter from Southey breathes such an atmo- 
sphere of real kindness and sympathy that one realises what a 
good friend he must have been—say to Coleridge! There 1s 
genuine feeling for the poor authoress in the determination— 
delicately carried out—not to raise false hopes. 


To Miss Nichols. 
Keswick, Fed. 11, 1839. 
Madam, 

I happened to be in a different part of the country when your 
letter arrived, otherwise it would not have remained so long 
unanswerd. 

You know not Madam of how little avail among publishers 

1 Not my spelling, but S. T. C.’s. 
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the opinion of an old author is in behalf of a young one: and how 
useless any opinion would be that the most experienced writer 
could give. 

It rarely happens in these times that a volume of poems 
obtains sale enough to cover its expenses. Publishers know this, 
and authors who venture to publish at their own expense pay 
dearly for the disappointment which they are sure to meet with. 

If you will cause a few specimens of your poetry to be left 
at No. 1 Harley Street, the packet will be forwarded to me by 
the first opportunity of transmitting it. But do not imagine that 
my opinion can be of any other use, than that of expressing my 
good wishes. 

I remain, Madam, 
Yours very truly, 
RoBert SOuTHEY. 


Next I place a note which interests me and 1s a literary link. 
It must have concerned the Gem, which was an annual of which 
Hood became editor in 1829. 


To Thomas Hood, Esq. 
Sir, 

I hope the trifles I herewith enclose will not be too late to 
obtain a place in your miscellany—if you think them worthy 
of insertion. Should you produce a second number I may, if my 
present efforts meet your approbation be a larger contributor. 
Could you favour me, by informing me who is the present 
Editor of the London Magazine and whether an article or two 
would be acceptable, or if there be any other periodical in want 
of Journeymen? 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
HarTLey COLERIDGE, Grasmere, 
October 4th. 1828. 


In the issue for 1829 Hood printed two of Hartley Coleridge’s- 
poems, “She is not fair to outward view” and a Sonnet, and these, 
doubtless, were the contributions which Coleridge offers in this 
letter. The former, to my mind, reaches his high-water mark. 

Perhaps I ought to have put Campbell’s earlier letter before 
this. It is amusing that the conspicuously patriotic poet should 
have to complain of lack of influence. The fact that he was 
staying at Linden when the engagement was fought makes his 
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poem on it of increased interest, and the circumstance must be 
rare, for few who celebrate battles in song can have much first- 


hand knowledge of them. 


To Dr Brewster. 
SYDENHAM. 


My dear Sir April 22nd. 1816. . 


I send you the articles Hampden Gascoyne Hall—Hamilton 
of Bangour— Headley—Hogarth— Homer— Horace — Jasper 
Heywood—John Heywood and Thos Heywood. I really 
thought I should have found a frank to enclose them but the 
strength of my influence with Administration is not at present 
So great as to procure that favour and though I am unwilling to 
charge you with mail carriage yet as you seem not to have much 
time to come and go upon I have preferrd sending it by that 
conveyance. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours ever truly, 
‘T. CAMPBELL. 


P.S.—lI fear it will be some time before I shall be able again 
to volunteer my services. 


James Hogg’s letter is of such peculiar interest that it needs 
no comment from me. Wordsworth wrote “An Extempore 
Effusion on the Death of James Hogg” in 1835, surely one of 
the finest poems of his later life. In it are the glorious lines: 


Like clouds that robe the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 


In his note to this poem are the words, ‘“The Ettrick shepherd 
was undoubtedly a man of original genius, but of coarse manners 
and low and offensive opinions.”’ These do not transpire in the 
following note: 


Fas. Hogg to F. G. Lockhart. 
11, WATERLOO PLACE, 


My dear Lockhart, February 5th. 


I have this day received a note of ‘I'wenty pounds as a sub- 
scription for The Queen’s Wake enclosed in a most affectionate 
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letter from J. J. Ruskin Esq.,1 of Herne Hill. What could I do: 
I could do nothing but keep it. Therefore the work must go on 
be the times as they may Mr. Murray can at all events be in- 
sured from loss from the subscribers. It should be a work some- 
thing like The Keepsake with fewer ornaments yet so as to make 
it a drawing-room book. If Martin would paint bonny Kilmeny 
first wakening in the land of thought, or the sinking of the Abbot 
M‘Kinnon’s ship I know some others who would do one for me 
con amore But I leave the whole to your better judgment. Why 
don’t you call some days when you are down at the Athenaeum. 
Y ours ever, 


James Hoce. 
J. G. Lockhart Esq., 


Athenaeum. 


Now comes the MS. of a sketch by ‘Tom Hood, junior, not 
entirely without merit of its own, and very characteristic of 
its period. In 1825 he published with his brother-in-law John 
Hamilton Reynolds—of whom more hereafter—‘‘Odes and 
Addresses to Great People’. This was attributed to Charles 
Lamb by no less a critic than Coleridge. 


DRAMATIC SKETCH 
By ‘T. Hoop, Esq., Junior 


(Guido, having given himself up to the pernicious study of magic and 
astrology, casts his nativity and resolves that a certain hour, of 
a certain day, he 1s to die. Marina, to wean him from this fatal 
deluston, which hath gradually wasted him away, even to the 
verge of death, advances the hour hand of the clock. He is sup- 
posed to be seated beside her in the garden of his palace at 
Venice.) | 


Gurpo. Clasp me again. My soul is very sad, 
And hold thy lips in readiness near mine— 
Lest I die suddenly—clasp me again! 
"Tis such a gloomy day! 
Mar. Nay, Sweet, it shines. 
Gurpo. Nay then, these mortal clouds are in mine eyes. 
Clasp me again—aye, with thy fondest force, 
Give me one last embrace. 
Mar. Love, I do clasp thee! 
1 Father of John Ruskin. 


GuIDo. 


Mar. 


GuIDo. 


Mar. 


GuIDo. 


Mar. 


GuIbDo. 


Mar. 


GuIbDo. 


Mar. 
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Then closer, closer, for I feel thee not, 
Unless thou art this pain around my heart. 
Thy lips at such a time should never leave me! 
What pain—what time? Love—Art thou ill? Alas, 
I see it in thy cheek. Come—let me nurse thee. 
Here, rest upon my heart. 
Stay, stay, Marina. 
Look!—when I raise my hand against the sun 
Is it red with blood? 
Alas, my love, what wilt thou? 
‘Thy hand is red, and so is mine—all hands 
Show thus against the sun. 
All living men’s, 
Marina, but not mine. Hast never heard 
How death first seizes on the feet and hands 
And thence goes freezing to the very heart? 
Yea, love, I know it, but what then—this hand 
I hold is glowing— 
But my eyes! my eyes! 
Look there, Marina, there is death’s own sign. 
I have seen a corpse, 
E’en when its clay was cold would still have seemed 
Alive but for the eyes—Such deadly eyes! 
So dull and dim!—Marina, look in mine! 
Aye, they are dull—no, no,—not dull, but bright! 
I see myself within them.—Now, dear love, 
Discard these horrid fears that make me weep! 
Marina, Marina, where thy image lies, 
‘There must be brightness—or perchance they glance 
And glimmer like the lamp before it dies. 
Oh, do not vex my soul with hopes impossible: 
My hours are ending. 
(Clock strikes.) 
Nay, they shall not! Hark! 
The hour, four, five, hark—six, the very time! 
And lo! thou art alive! My love, dear love, 
Now cast this cruel phantom from thy brain, 
This wilful, wild delusion—cast it off! 
The hour is come—and gone! What! not a word! 
What, not a smile even,—that thou livest—for me! 
Come—laugh and clap thy hands as I do—Come, 
Or kneel with me, and thank th’ eternal God 
For this blest passover!—Still sad! Still mute! 


M 
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Oh, why art thou not glad, as I am glad 
That death forbears thee—Nay, hath all my love 
Been spent in vain—that thou art sick of life. 
Marina—I’m no more attach’d to death 
Than Fate hath doomed me. I am his elect 
That even now forstals my little light 
And steals with cold infringement on my breath. 
Already he bedims my spiritual lamp 
Not yet his due—not yet—quite yet—though Time 
Perchance, to warn me, speaks before his wont: 
Some minutes’ space my blood has still to flow, 
Some scanty breath is left me still to spend 
In very bitter sighs. 
But there’s a point, true measured by my pulse, 
Beyond or short of which it may not live 
By one poor throb. Marina, it is near. 
Oh, God of heaven! 
Aye, it 1s very near. 

Therefore cling now to me, and say farewell 
Whilst I can answer it. Marina! Speak! 
Why tear thine helpless hair—it will not save 
Thy heart from breaking nor pluck out the thought 
That stings my brain. Oh, surely thou hast known, 
This truth too long to look so like despair! 
O no—no—no—a hope—a little hope 
I had erewhile—but I have heard its knell ! 
Oh, would my life were measured out with thine, 
All my years numbered—all my days, my hours, 
My utmost minutes all summ/’d up with thine! 
Marina— 

Let me weep—no, let me kneel 
To God, but rather thee,—to spare this end 
That is so wilful—Oh, for pity’s sake 
Pluck back thy precious spirit from these clouds 
‘That smother it with death. Oh, turn from death 
And do not woo it with such dark resolve 
To make me widow’d. } 

I have lived my term. 

No—not thy term—no, not the natural term 
Of one so young. Oh, thou hast spent thy years 


In sinful waste upon unholy 





Hush 








Marina 


Mar. 


GuIDOo. 


Mar. 


GuIDo. 


Mar. 
GuIDo. 


Mar. 
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Nay, I must. Oh, cursed lore 
That hath supplied this spell against thy life. 
Unholy learning—devilish and dark! 
Study! Oh God, oh God! how can Thy stars 
Be bright with such black knowledge! Oh, that men 
Should ask more light of them, than guides their steps 
At evening to love. | 

Hush, hush—Oh, hush! 
‘Thy words have pained me in the midst of pain. 
‘True, if I had not read,—I should not die. 
For, if I had not read, I had not been. 
All of our acts of life are pre-ordained 
And each pre-acted, in our several spheres, 
By ghostly duplicates. ‘hey sway our deeds 
By their performance. What if mine hath been 
To be a prophet and foreknow my doom? 
If I had closed my eyes, the thunder then 
Had roar’d it in my ears, my own mute brain 
Had told it with a tongue. What must be, must. 
Therefore I knew when my full time would fall, 
And now,—to save thy widowhood of tears— 
To spare the very breaking of thy heart, 
I may not gain even a brief hour’s reprieve! 
What see’st thou yonder? 

Where? a tree—the sun, 
Sinking behind a tree. 
It is no tree, 

Marina, but a Shape—the awful Shape 
‘That comes to claim me. See’st thou not his shade 
Darken before his steps? Ah me how cold 
It comes against my feet! Cold, icy cold! 
And blacker than a pall 





My Love! 
Oh, heaven 


And earth, where are ye! Marina 





(Guido dies.) 
I am here: 
What wilt thou? dost thou speak? Methought I heard 
thee 


Just whispering.—He is dead! —Oh God! he’s dead! 


I end with some fragments from the pen of J. H. Reynolds, 
before alluded to, whose sister Jane married Tom Hood. He was 
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Keats’s great friend, and much was expected of him. These lines 
do not, however, seem to me to promise any reward for further 
study of his work, and I for one shall not pursue it. 

But when I told Sir Edmund Gosse that this sheet of paper— 
for these three fragments and yet another are together—had been 
given me by our common friend the late W. P. Ker, he professed 


envy. 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM 


An artist when he draws from nature, 
Gives not each colour gay and fair;— 
He throws, to heighten every feature, 
A little darkness here and there. 


Ie 
‘These leaves of thine are much too bright— 


Here wit hath flash’d and fancy play’d. 
‘They’ve form’d the brilliance and the light, 
I give this touch to make the shade. 
7}: hae 


TO SELIMA 


Peace to thy bosom, Selima, my dove! 

Rest to thy heart! and roses to thy cheek! 

In absence and in mirth, Oblivion seek, 

Of all thy fondness, and of all my Love! 

Lose in the giddy throng each thought of me. 
Ne’er dim thy soft eye with the trembling tear; 
My hopes resign thee; may thy heart be free 
To hail, and hold another bosom dear; 

Oh! while we linger’d much remain’d to fear, 
And much, too much to wish!—We meet no more; 
Anxiety, and doubt, and dread are o’er: 

”T were wildness, madness—now! to linger near. 
Farewell! forget me,—and may time restore 
Peace to thy breast another’s love to hear. 


¥, H.R 


IMITATION OF MARTIAL 


Oh! Selima, why send the flower, 
Just blushing from the summer bower, 
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Thy hands ne’er cull’d for me; 
A rose would better glad my sight, 
Of fragrance faded, leaves less bright, 
If breath’d upon by thee. 


CHAPTER XV 
ACTORS AND CHARLES DICKENS 


THIS grouping is open to question, but I have used it because of 
Dickens’s love of the stage, and because his letter is so long that 
it needs, as it were, a special setting. It runs to a thousand words, 
and it is a piece of the real man at first hand. It is spoken of 
in my third chapter and is given at the end of this one. Perhaps 
also I want to stress the elasticity of arrangement that is possible 
owing to the human interest of a collection of autograph letters, 
by this instance, though it could not be so treated in the collec- 
tion itself. Dickens would have welcomed this association. 

I wish now to describe a transaction in which I was probably 
wrong, but which it suited me to perform. Many years ago I 
bought from my usual firm a long letter from David Garrick. 
It was, without exception, in worse condition that any piece in 
my whole collection. The sheet on which it was written was 
mounted with thicker paper in order to preserve its frailty. It 
was so discoloured that the faded ink hardly showed on the dark 
brown background, and in some places was absolutely illegible, 
so that in the catalogue blanks and question-marks sprinkled the 
extracts given. The part not given was of an unpleasing medical 
nature, and altogether it was an awkward possession, although 
undoubtedly genuine. Here it is: 


(Copy of letter from David Garrick 
to Mr. Clutterbuck.) 

October 31st. 1764" 
Dear Clut, 

I forgot in my last letter to you to send you a Receipt which I 
got at Strasburgh and which I procur’d with the pleading hopes 
of Its being of Service to you. Your mentioning your old dis- 
temper made me recollect that I had settled (?) that part of the 
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business which I intended for my last letter—however, better 
late than never. 


(Here follows recipe, with particulars as to its source.) 


I am persuaded of Efficacy of this simple thing and hope you’ll 
try it when you are very bad. Lacy’s behaviour astonishes me, or 
rather distresses me. I am quite sick of his conduct toward every- 
body that loves me. Colman tells me that he has been oblig’d (?) 
by him. He (Lacy) will never forgive the Ob/igations he has to 
me. But I will not make myself ill by thinking of my theatrical 
connections, I wish myself well out of the Sock and Buskin. 

I am vex’d about the trouble you have with Hendon and the 
People. What in the name of distraction can I do with them 
when | return to England? I am afraid that Wylde’s Indolence 
will ruin that affair. He does not deal well by us. If I cannot get 
rid of it, I must look out for some Active honest (where shall I 
find him?) Attorney who shall rub their Gums a little. Pray think 
about it and tell me your real sentiments about what I must do 
or can do in this matter. My nose is a little indispos’d with a cold. 
I am better every day and more and more 

Your affectionate Friend, 
D. Garrick. 

P.S.—My best loves to your best half. 


The value lies in the paragraph which ends with the allusion 
to the Sock and Buskin. And it was, and is, a four-page letter, 
the signature being quite legible. I gave £14 for it; Garrick is 
never cheap. But not long ago at Sotheby’s there was a sale of 
Garrick manuscripts which comprised so many lots that the 
prices might be lower than in these days they normally would be. 
I determined, in that event, to have a try to improve my letter, 
which of course meant that I should have to put up with some- 
thing less intrinsically important but in presentable condition. 
I read the catalogue carefully, and told my dealers to buy for me 
the following document and to go to £20 and commission. I 
chose it because we have two oil paintings in my country home, 
by de Loutherbourg, “Storm” and “‘Peace”’, very theatrical but 
also pleasing. Further it had, as well as the artist’s signature, an 
allusion to the Lacy of whom mention is made in my letter; 
finally it had two signatures by Garrick, and the bulk of the 
transaction was in his hand. When I saw it, I found also its 
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endorsement on the back in Mrs. Garrick’s writing, and the 
whole is a fine clear clean piece of work on a big firm sheet. It 
reads as follows: 


May 39: 1773. 
Sir, 

Pray pay to Mr. Loutherbourg the sum of Seventy pounds 
being the last payment of the Engagement made with Mr. Lacy 
and me for this Season in full of all Accounts to ye Commence- 
ment of ye next Engagemt- to be sign’d by us as soon as my 
Brother can get it ready. 

D. Garrick. 
To Mr. Johnston House keeper 
to be receiv’d by him from ye ‘Treasurers 
of ye Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
(So far Garrick’s handwriting entirely.) 
Received from Mr. Johnston London 6th May 1773. 
Dz LouTHERBOURG. 

(Then Garrick’s writing again.) 

N.B. the above Draught was paid by Johnston whom I paid 
by Becket from ye St- James’s Che: money, & the Treasury paid 
me again. 

D. GarRICck. 
Alext- Johnstone. 


On the back: 


Mr. 

De Loutherbourg’s 
acct. 

& Receipts for 

the Theater, and 
for a picture 

N4. by my Hus?. 

It is a moot-point whether I was right, and when I saw it I 
immediately had a revulsion of feeling, but it had been bought 
for me on commission for £20. On the whole, I preferred it: it 
had historical interest. But I did not want both it and also the 
letter which it was to supersede. So I asked my dealer if he would 
take back my old letter, allow me the £14 that I had originally 
paid for it, and take the difference between that and the £20 in 
duplicates from my stock; and to this he willingly agreed. I sup- 
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pose I got the worst of the transaction, but it suited me. I con- 
fess that I felt a qualm some months later when I saw my old 
letter in his catalogue and noted that its price was now £25. 

This letter from Sheridan is as elusive as the writer seems to 
have been to his creditors, but it is a delightful example. I wish 
that I knew more about it, and to whom it is written. . 


IsLEWORTH. 
Tuesday. 
‘Timid Miscreant, 

I have received your Flabby labour’d epistle. You presume 
to affect to read Bacon’s Essays—what do you learn there but 
that Courage is the first virtue in private as well as in Public 
affairs. I shall cashier you from my Bodyguard—‘‘a cottage in 
Wales—because your innocent, unsuspicious soul has at length 
discovered that attorneys may be knaves! sweet simplicity! I’ll 
tell you shortly that I will have those two Fellows struck off the 
Rolls if not put on the Pillory—mark my words. 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 


I shall see you perhaps before this arrives—but I cannot delay 
rebuking your stupid pusilanimity. 


It seems fitting that this should be followed by a letter from 
Horace Smith, joint author with his brother of Rejected Ad- 
dresses, which relate to the burning down of Sheridan’s own 
theatre, Drury Lane. 

3 KNIGHTSBRIDGE TERRACE, 
Tuesday Night. 
Dear Clara, 

Dodson will have explained to you that as I am prevented 
going from London till Wednesday morning, you can use the 
House I have taken till you have suited yourselves, and I annex 
a plan to enable you to find out West Cottage, as well as Mrs. 
Wests in Nelson’s Place, which of all the Houses that I saw 
seemed most likely to suit you. Terms 4 gs. and 7/ for linen, but 
a Rival told me that it was very scantily supplied with everything. 
My landlandy has another vacant House after the 18th but I 
fear it will be more than you want, tho’ you can argufy the topic 
with her. It is in George Street. Enclosed is a letter to her, to 
which make any additions you think necessary and please to 
forward it. 

Eliza is very poorly and I have been afraid she is about to have 
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the Hooping Cough, but Dr. Black says it is zot, and I suppose 
he knows—Y ours I hope are all well—I shall go over to Ryde 
by the Thursday morning Packet from Portsmouth. 
Yours affectionately, 

H. SmIru. 
You will find several 
Houses to let in Nelson’s Place. 
I have hired a cook who 
goes in on Monday and will get your (Over) 
dinner on ‘Tuesday. 


This is on one side of a large sheet, and within is a most 
delicious map-drawing. At the top is a hilly outline and on one 
summit a bird, and above is written “‘ A devout Tomtit looking 
down upon Ryde and all its Vanities’. In the blank space above 
the outline is the legend, “ Cerulean Canopy”. The chart 
meanders on with ‘‘Church”’, ““Mrs. West’s House’’, ‘‘West 
Cottage’, “Fields and Houses pleasantly mingled”, “Lord 
Spencer’s”’, drawn and entitled. Tuhus we come to the shore at 
the bottom of the page. There we find more elaborate penman- 
ship: a noble Pier and an inadequate “‘Packet from Portsmouth”; 
on the shore to the right a shanty marked “Marquis of Bucking- 
ham’s”’, and to the left, “Shingle’’, “a pebble’’—this tiny, ‘“‘an 
oyster’’—a size bigger, “some spittle’”—vague, “an old shoe”— 
realistic; in the sea below, still more realistic, “‘a drowned sailor’’, 
near the corpse a full-cheeked “southwester’’ blowing hard. ‘This 
treasure I obtained the other day for fifteen shillings by wading 
through a dull-looking catalogue from an unpretending firm. 

Does Mrs. Siddons here address the Dr. Harness to whom 
Nelson’s letterin Chapter 1X was written? I gather that Nelson’s 
doctor was medical, and this Harness, though he may have been 
a Doctor of Divinity, was certainly a physician of the soul and 
not of the body. 

Monday Evening, 
March the First, 1818. 
My dear Mr. Harness, 

I do not wonder that you make light of the obliging attention 
which I have this morning received from you—because it is the 
nature of good and generous minds to undervalue their powers 
but let me assure you that I accept your beautiful Book with 
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great thankfulness that I reverence your pious intention in recom- 
mending the study of it, and that I trust it will powerfully help 
me forward on my way to that better world where J am tend- 
ing, and where this good deed of yours (with doubtless numerous 
others) will find not only a gracious acceptance but a glorious 


reward. 
I am Dear Mr. Harness, 


Your very much obliged servant, 
S. SIDDONS. 


I gave £6 for this, and feel that the great actress was worth 
it. But I confess that her epistle has an unusual effect on me. 
Usually I feel that I know the person who writes a letter better 
than I did before I read it, but this pompous note confuses my 
impression of the great lady painted by Gainsborough and the 
“Tragic Muse” given us by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

This letter from Joanna Baillie might be hardly worth includ- 
ing if it did not dovetail in so many ways with the one which it 
follows. It, too, is addressed like Mrs. Siddons’s to Mr. Harness, 
and invites Aim to meet her. But Joanna had fame on her own 
account as the author of Plays on the Passtons, first issued 
anonymously in 1798, when the writer was thirty-six years of 
age. These works were reviewed as a man’s, and in some quarters 
Sir Walter Scott was credited with the authorship. But the point 
is that possibly the most celebrated play of this series was “De 
Montfort”, by which Kemble was so much struck that he pro- 
duced it with Mrs. Siddons. The great actress must have found 
her part congenial, for she said, ““‘Make me some more Jane de 
Montforts”. Joanna lived to be nearly ninety, and was much 
thought of by her literary contemporaries. 

Miss Baillie’s explanation of her inability to invite Miss Har- 
ness is a model for my sex; it is a reason, not an elaborate excuse, 
as is too often the case. These glimpses of people I have never 
known are always rather touching to me. 


Address on fourth page: 
‘The Rev4- William Harness, 
Heathcote Street, 
Mecklenburgh Square. 
My dear Sir, 
Mrs. Siddons and her Daughter have promised to dine with 
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us next Wednesday at six o’clock, but are to come early that 
they may walk on the heath before dinner, will you do us the 
favour to be of the party? I hope your engagements will permit 
you to do us this favour, and that you will come to us rather 
before six or as much earlier as you please—Give our kindest 
remembrances to your Sister, if she be returned from the Country: 
I hope we shall see her and you together some other time, but 
the smallness of our table and a great preponderance of Ladies 
makes us forbear to request her company on Wednesday which 
would otherwise be most acceptable—I have asked our good 
friend Mr. Sotheby and I hope he will come and you will cheer 
him, 
Yours sincerely, 


J. Barve. 
HAMPSTEAD, 


Wednesday, “fune 20th. 


Charles Kemble’s letter which follows is interesting in itself 
and a good example. 


Addressed to 

Miss Glyn, 

No. 3, Winchester Place, 

Pentonville, 

London. 
Sept. 8th (1850) 

HoTer DE Paris, 

Rue RiIcHELIEv. 

My dear Miss Glyn, 

I received your two letters very safely, though not in time 
to prevent my having made another long and fruitless journey to 
the extremity of the Faubourg St. Honoré in search of your Sister; 
and although you have sent me another address, I doubt, from 
the way in which it is written, whether I shall be lucky enough 
to find her, even if I should be able to go so far as Vaugirard 
in search of her. I am glad you have had an opportunity of repeat- 
ing the character of Bianca, and still more satisfied that you have 
not been content to repose upon the laurels already acquired by 
your performance of it, but that you have endeavoured by re- 
consideration and fresh study to entitle yourself to renewed 
plaudits and increased fame by your impassioned representation 
of the jealous Italian—go on and prosper, never forgetting that 

‘To gain repute when all your pains succeed, 
How to maintain it, 7s @ task indeed. 
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I do not think I shall be able to leave Paris so soon as I in- 
tended; but I shall get away as soon as I possibly can; for I am 
impatient of the loss of your society, and long to resume my visits 
to Pentonville. I am hunting about to find the prints of Rachel, 
that you may see the different costumes in which she appeared; 
they will serve to suggest ideas to you if they do nothing more. 
There is nothing going on here of any interest in the theatrical 
world; for the great tragedian is acting in Germany and were 
not the Academie de Musique just re-opened for the season, the 
votaries of dramatic entertainment would be left without a re- 
source. ‘I’ruth to say, I find Paris by no means so gay a residence 
as it used to be in the time of Charles the tenth: the inhabitants 
seem to me to have lost the cheerful expression of countenance so 
general among them in exchange for that saturnine look which 
distinguishes the frequenters of Cheapside and the royal exchange 
in London. Give my kind love to your Mother and James— 
best wishes to the Herands and all friends. Write to me by return 
of Post, and if I should prolong my stay, you shall hear from 
me again. God bless you—believe me, in all sincerity, yours 


affectionately, 
C. KEMBLE. 


This letter to Chorley from Charles Kean is to me very 
interesting. But that is partly because it is written to the same 
man whom Dickens addresses in the wonderful letter with which 
I shall close this chapter. Yet in itself it is a model of the way in 
which a popular favourite should receive a critic’s admiration. 
I am quite sure that it could not have been so well expressed 
through the medium of a typewriter. The use of that instrument 
has greatly injured letter-writing as an art in general, but it will 
always survive in special instances. 


To H. F. Chorley, Esq. 
My dear Sir, 


Amongst the many letters of congratulation I have rec4- on 
Louis XIth- none has afforded me such unmixed pleasure as 
yours, and the more so, that it was quite unexpected, & has taken 
me by surprise. bay 

I had fancied (erroneously or not) that a certain prejudice 
against me had laid hold of your mind, resulting more from the 
opinions of others, than your own unbiassed judgement. 

I have suffered much during my professional career from 
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more than one hostile c/igue, whose pertinacious efforts have 
won converts to their views who were of themselves disposed 
to be friendly, & I know how readily, & perhaps zmsensibly, 
impressions are taken up under the influence of a prevailing 
atmosphere. 

The tone of your letter assures me of your perfect sincerity 
& gives a double value to your enconiums. I rejoice that I have 
gained the good opinion of a sound Critic, & be assured I fully 
appreciate the warmth & manly straight-forwardness with 
which you have communicated it to me. 

The manner is if possible even more satisfactory than the 
matter. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly & obliged 
CHARLES KEAN. 


24th “Fan. 1855. 


I have elaborated the purchase of the concluding letter in this 
chapter earlier in my book. I showed it to Sir Henry Dickens, 
who told me much of the H. F. Chorley to whom it is written. 
I do not know if it is in print; Sir Henry thought so, but I have 
not really searched. It is written without erasure, in the purple 
ink on the bluish paper with which autograph-collectors are so 
familiar. I can never read it without being moved both by the 
subject and the expression of this noble epistle. ‘This year has 
seen books on Dickens as plentiful as usual; also a contribution 
to the ever-fascinating discussion of the intended ending of 
Edwin Drood. My mother, who remembered the later novels 
coming out, and whose father remembered all but the earliest 
few, once told me that she considered that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s book on the master conveyed the Dickens atmosphere of 
his own time better than any of the other volumes known to her. 
This letter seems to me alive, it burns with the generous ardour 
that is in his very being. Dickens’s sane optimism has helped 
me to an extent that I dare not express for fear of seeming to 
exaggerate. It was, I think, Mr. Baldwin who said lately that the 
world is divided into those that do and those that do not under- 
stand Dickens. With Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson, late Master 
of Balliol, and with Mr. Andrew Lang, I could carry on a 


conversation—given the subject—entirely in quotations from 
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Dickens. Sir Walter Lawrence, in an after-dinner speech at a 
Dickens banquet, spoke of how a chance quotation from him 
would bring together two Englishmen all over the world who 
had no more knowledge of each other than the apt use of a 
phrase from one of his creations. What is the secret? For in no 
one else lies this power of initiating a freemasonry. of his lovers 
to the same extent. Perhaps none of us who owe him so much are’ 
quite sane about him: how should we be? There is no one else 
with whom we can compare him, so why should we trouble 
about our judgement when our instincts are sure? It is my own 
chief boast that when I differed with Sir Henry over a point in 
one of Dickens’s short papers, he wrote to me next day that he 
had looked it up, found that he was wrong, and that he was 
proud to be corrected by an admirer of his father’s works who 

knew them better than he did. 
‘Tavistock House, 
‘TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C. 
Friday Night, Third February 1860. 

My dear Chorley, 

I can most honestly assure you that I think Roccabella a very 
remarkable book indeed. Apart—quite apart—from my interest 
in you, I am certain that if I had taken it up under any ordinarily 
favourable circumstances, as a book of which I knew nothing 
whatever, I should not, could not, have relinquished it until I 
had read it through. 

I had turned but a few pages and come to the shadow on the 
bright sofa at the foot of the bed, when I knew myself to be in 
the hands of an artist. That rare and delightful recognition I 
never lost for a moment, until I closed the second volume at the 
end. I am “‘a good audience” when I have reason to be, and my 
ae would testify to you, if there were need, that I cried over it 

eartily. 

Baur story seems to me remarkably ingenious. I had not the 
least idea of the purport of the sealed paper, until you chose to 
enlighten me—and then I felt it to be quite natural, quite easy, 
thoroughly in keeping with the character and presentation of 
the Liverpool man. ‘The position of the Bell family in the story, 
has a special air of nature and truth—is quite new to me—and is 
so dexterously and delicately done, that I find the deaf daughter 
no less real and distinct than the clergyman’s wife. The turn of 
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the story round that damnable Princess, I pursued with a pleasure 
with which I could pursue nothing but a true interest; and I 
declare to you that if I were put upon finding anything better 
than the scene of Roccabella’s death, I should stare round my 
bookshelves very much at a loss, for a long time. 

Similarly, your characters have really surprised me. From the 
lawyer to the Princess, I swear to them as true; and in your 
fathoming of Rosamond altogether, there is a profound, wise 
knowledge that I admire and respect with a heartiness not easily 
over-stated in words. 

I am not quite with you as to the Italians. Your knowledge 
of the Italian character seems to me surprisingly subtle and 
penetrating; but I think we owe it to those most unhappy men 
and their political wretchedness, to ask ourselves mercifully, 
whether their faults are not essentially the faults of a people long 
oppressed and priest ridden—whether their tendency to slink 
and conspire, is not a tendency that spies in every dress, from the 
triple crown to a lousy head, have engendered in their ancestors 
through generations. Again. Like you, I shudder at the distresses 
that come of these unavailing risings; my blood runs hotter, as 
yours does, at the thought of the leaders safe and the instruments 
perishing by hundreds; yet what is to be done? Their wrongs are 
so great, that they w// rise from time to time, somehow—it 
would be to doubt the eternal providence of God, to doubt that 
they will rise successfully at last—unavailing struggles against 
a dominant tyranny, precede all successful turning against it,— 
and is it not a little hard in us Englishmen whose forefathers 
have risen so often and striven against so much, to look on in our 
own security, through microscopes, and detect the motes in the 
brains of men driven mad? ‘Think. If you and I were Italians, 
and had grown from boyhood to our present time, menaced in 
every day through all those years by that infernal confessional, 
dungeon and soldier—could we be better than these men? Should 
we be so good? J should not, I am afraid. If I know myself, such 
things would make of me, a moody, bloodthirsty, implacable 
man who would do anything for Revenge. And if I com- 
promised the truth—put it at the worst—habitually—where 
should I ever have had it before me? In the old Jesuit’s College 
at Genoa—on the chiaja at Naples—in the churches of Rome— 
at the University of Padua—on the Piazza San Marco at 
Venice? Where? and the Government is in all these places, and 
in all Italian places. I have seen something of these men. I have 
known Mazziniand Gallenga; Manin was tutor to my daughters 
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in Paris; I have had long talks about scores of them with poor 
Cissy Schaeffer who was their best friend; I have gone back to 
Italy after ten years, and found the best men I had known there, 
exiled or in jail. I believe they have the faults you ascribe to 
them (nationally, not individually); but I could not find it in my 
heart, remembering their miseries, to exhibit those faults without 
referring them back to their causes. 

You will forgive my writing this, because I write it, exactly 
as I write my cordial little tribute to the high merits of your 
book. If it were not a living reality to me, I should care nothing 
about this point of disagreement. But you are far too earnest a 
man and far too able a man, to be left unremonstrated with by 
an admiring reader. You cannot write so well, without influenc- 
ing many people. If you could tell me that your book had but 
twenty readers, I would reply that so good a book will influence 
more people’s opinions through those twenty, than a worthless 
book would through twenty thousand, and I express this with 
the perfect confidence of one in whose mind the book has 
taken, for good and all, a separate and distinct place. 

Accept my thanks for the pleasure you have given me. ‘The 
poor acknowledgement of testifying to that pleasure wherever 
I go, will be my pleasure in return. And so my dear Chorley 
good night and God bless you. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
CuHaRLES DICKENS. 


Henry F. Chorley, Esquire. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SOME EARLY VICTORIANS 


Turis book, as I have said, exhibits even more than I intended 
the human difficulty of letters. Arthur Hallam ought to be with 
Tennyson, and in the collection they are placed together, but 
Hallam died so long before his friend that I was forced to put his 
letter in the same chapter as Charles Lamb, of whom he speaks. 
Obviously also, Carlyle should have been with the historians in 
Chapter X, but that in some queer way Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
seem inseparable. We possess Whistler’s original oil sketch for 
his portrait of the Sage of Chelsea; this is one reason that I have 
not bought a Whistler letter signed by his name or with his 
butterfly. The other is that Whistler is not cheap, and that I still 
hope to get him by exchange. 

I open this chapter with a letter from ‘Tennyson, who seems 
to be returning to his own after suffering detraction which some 
of us have found intolerable. It is good to remember that Alfred 
Noyes, in Some Aspects of Modern Poetry, wrote of his work and 
its value as only a real poet is competent to do. He showed the 
true beauty of ‘Tennyson, and also his consummate craftsman- 
ship. This letter strikes a note of most attractive modesty. 


GreysHoTT Hatt, 
HEADLEY, 
LipPHOOK. 
Fune 13th ’67. 
Dear Sir, 

I have not been at home for many weeks or your kindly letter 
would not have remained so long without an answer, notwith- 
standing the multitude of letters which really make it impossible 
for me to answer all. 

You have paid me a great compliment—nay, it is more than 
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a compliment—in naming your son after me. I wish him a 
useful and happy career and only hope that he will take a 
better model than his namesake to shape his life by. 

It is doubtless a pleasure to know that I have had sometimes 
the power to cheer the soldier, whose life of devotion to his 
country I honour; and few things in this world ought to gratify 
me so deeply as the assurance that anything I may have written 
has had an influence for good. 

Believe me, 
dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
A. TENNYSON. 


Here is an admirable example of George Borrow’s letter- 
writing. It is addressed to his mother at Norwich and very well 
written; in later years his writing became almost illegible. It 
mentions the Clarkes, and I am very glad to have such an inter- 
esting epistle, and one moreover with the delightful sentence, 
“but let them adopt or let any other people adopt any other prin- 
ciple than that on which I act, and everything will miscarry”’. 


SEVILLE, SPAIN, 
April, 1839. 

My Dear Mother, 
I should have written to you before I left Madrid but I had 
a long and dangerous journey to make and I wished to get it 
__ over before saying anything to you. I am now safely arrived by 
the blessing of God in Seville which in my opinion is the most 
delightful town in the world. If it were not a strange place with 
a strange language I know you would like to live in it, but it is 
rather too late in the day for you to learn Spanish and accommo- 
date yourself to Spanish ways. Before I left Madrid I accom- 
plished a great deal having sold upwards of 1000 Testaments and 
nearly 500 Bibles so that at present very few remain, indeed not 
a single Bible and I was obliged to send away hundreds of people 
who wanted to purchase but whom I could not supply. All this 
has been done without the slightest noise or disturbance or any- 
thing that could give cause of displeasure to the government, so 
that I am now on very good terms with the authorities though 
they are perfectly aware of what I am about. Should the Society 
think proper to be guided by the experience which I have 
acquired and my knowledge of the country and the people they 
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might if they choosed sell at least 12,000 Bibles and Testaments 
yearly in Spain, but let them adopt or let any other people adopt 
any other principle than that on which I act and everything will 
miscarry. All the difficulties as I told my friends the time I was 
in England which I have had to encounter were owing to the 
faults and imprudencies of other people. T'wo methodist school- 
masters have lately settled at Cadiz and some little time ago took 
it into their heads to speak and preach as I am informed against 
the Virgin Mary; information was instantly sent to Madrid and 
the blame or part of it was as usual laid to me, however I found 
means to clear myself for I have powerful friends in Madrid who 
are well acquainted with my views and who interested themselves 
for me, otherwise I should have been sent out of the country, as 
I believe the two others have been or will be. I have said nothing 
on this point in my letters home, as people would perhaps say 
that I was luke-warm, whereas on the contrary I think of 
nothing but the means best adapted to promote the cause; but I 
am not one of those disposed to run a ship on a rock when only 
a little skill is necessary to keep her on the open sea. 

I hope Mrs. Clarke will write shortly, tell her if she wishes 
for a retreat I have found one here for her and Henrietta. I 
have my eye on a beautiful small house at fifteen pence a day. 
I call it a small house though it is a paradise in its way; having a 
stable, courtyard, fountain, and twenty rooms. She has only to 
write to my address at Madrid and I shall receive the letter with- 
out fail. Henrietta had better bring with her a Spanish Grammar 
and pocket dictionary as not a word of English is spoken here; 
the house? dog likewise had better come as it may be useful. God 
bless you therefore for the present my dearest Mother. 

1 Perhaps a real English bull dog would be better. 


I now offer to the reader a bishop’s idea of a horse-deal. ‘To 
the unclerical mind it would seem hardly fair. But it is an amus- 
ingly plausible attempt. I doubt if it succeeded. Bishop Wilber- 
force, then on a tour of confirmations, was at the time Bishop 


of Oxford, and is the member of his family known as “Soapy 
Sam’. 


Nr. BIcESsTER, 
March oth. 1851. 

My dear Friend, 
Can you once more help me to a horse and I will never trouble 
you again. The time is come when the doctor’s little horse 
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would be worth £150. It is certainly some pounds better than 
when it came. It has never done a day’s hard work and is fat and 
well-liking. But it will never suit me. It has no power of go 
whatever. Now will your excellent friend take it back and re- 
turn me my money; or even let me sacrifice £10 besides the 
expenses to be quit of it. I shall be very thankful if you can help 
me out of this ‘Treasure. I am moving about on a confirmation 
tour and my best address is 26, Pall Mall. 
I am, ever yours, 


S. Oxon. 


Bulwer Lytton’s words to an admiring critic give a good in- 
dication to his character, and a not unpleasing one. Monsieur 
Maurois makes him like all his subjects live; I mentioned when 
I gave Mrs. Norton’s letter that his touches about her, also in 
Disraeli’s life, were very illuminating. 


My dear Sir, 

I beg to thank you most sincerely for your article in the 
Westminster which I have only just read—owing to one of 
those attacks of illness which with me are pretty frequent, and 
in this case it has been attended with severe pain 

Your review has given me more pleasure than any English 
criticism I ever saw upon my general pretensions as a Writer and 
is the more grateful to me from its contrast with the calumnies 
of earnest enemies and the depreciating praise of hollow friends 
—I should be glad if my future in any way justify your an- 
ticipations—but among my faults you have not reckoned the 
greatest of all—the physical frame that often fails not only the 
ability but the hope and the desire. 

It would be ungracious in me to say anything in defence of 
errors or deficiencies so leniently touched on—I content myself 
simply with observing that I had not the motives you have sug- 
gested in taking the new Monthly Magazine. I had hoped to have 
rendered that an useful agent in advancing literary and political 
opinion but a variety of circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol did not permit me to carry out my design. 

For the rest believe me truly grateful—not only for the 
generous praise, but the gentle censure. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. Butwer. 
Feb. 3rd. 1843. 


The book reviewed was The Last of the Barons, 
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The following letter was printed by me in the November 
number of the Cornhill Magazine in 1918. Mr. G. E. Buckle, 
whom I did not personally know, very kindly wrote to me 
elucidating it; he considered it very interesting. He goes on to 
say that “it was written in March 1849, and published when 
Mr. Ralph Disraeli gave a selection from his brother’s home 
letters to the world. It may be found in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Letters (Murray, 1887, pp. 215, 216). ‘he speech which Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Stanley (afterwards 
the Prime Minister, Lord Derby) praised so highly was Disraeli’s 
first great effort after his general recognition as Conservative 
leader in the Commons. (See Life of Disraelt, vol. i1i., Murray, 
IQI4, pp. 199-203, where part of the letter is quoted. For 
Guizot’s resumption of his decorations in exile, see p. 174, 
note.) 


We dined yesterday at the Henry Bulwers’. Guizot was 
there. He had his red ribbon on and also his golden fleece. He 
talked of returning to Paris immediately and perhaps intends 
to be Minister to Louis N. He seems quite insensible to the 
catastrophe and referred to it frequently with the greatest sang- 
froid—as if it had been a change of ministry. It was tolerably 
bold and cool to wear the Fleece—still more so to go in the 
evening, where we met him again—at the Palmerstons! M. A. 
sat at dinner next to Mahon. Delane was also at dinner. He is 
of Higgins’ opinion, that we shall be in, in two years or less: 
wants to know the personnel of my government; I cannot be 
two Secretaries of State at the same time. Whether they were 
gingered up by the articles in the “Times” or not, I can’t say, 
but the congratulations we received at Lady P.’s far exceeded old 
days, even when I turned out Peel. Hobhouse, who is always 
communicative after dinner, told M. A. in confidence what 
Lord John had written to the Queen about the speech—great 
praise, as to its power of argument, thought, and rhetoric. © 

Palmerston was still warmer—and L4 Malmesbury told me 
that Stanley ‘who never pays compliments, you know, that’s 
not his way”’ s4 it was one of the best things that was ever done. 
For my own part, I see many deficiencies and omissions—but 


they may be supplied—if not by my colleagues by myself in 


ok Ever yr. aff. 


D. 
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Disraeli’s astonishing vitality and his keen appreciation of 
points and values connected with himself are so refreshingly 
frank that he carries one along almost in spite of oneself. 

‘The letter which I next give is from Edward FitzGerald to 
Crabbe, and it needs no word of mine to point its historical and 
literary interest. But it may, perhaps, be useful to quote from 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s Life, which is dedicated to the Reverend 
E. Kenworthy Browne, the son of FitzGerald’s greatest friend, 
whom he called “the bloody warrior”. My letter is written to 
the son of the poet, and the George of whom it speaks is the son 
of his correspondent, and in the house of this third George 
Crabbe he eventually died. 

‘The extract from the Life shows that this letter is practically 
unknown—it reads thus: “In June FitzGerald, Browne, and 
the Rev. George Crabbe took a trip together to the Rhine, one 
of the mementos of the journey being a Baedeker’s Manual 
of Conversation, with the following in Browne’s writing— 
‘W. K. B., Heidelberg, Monday, June 16, 1856’. Of this 
journey I am unable to find previous record, and in view of what 
it must have meant to him, It is singular that his writings contain 
no reference to it.”’ 

BrussELs, 
Fune 19, 1856. 
My dear Crabbe, 

I am bad at describing Travel: and I don’t think you wd 
care to read about so stale a Travel as ours. Yesterday week we 
got to Paris: put up at a good Inn fronting the Tuileries: 
wondered at the whole Palace of the Louvre, which zs very 
wonderful; admired some of the Pictures within: drove about: 
walked about: dined about: and on Saturday went a journey 
of 8 hours to Strasbourg; w® is a quaint and diverting City 
enough. The famous Cathedral is, J think, a failure: looking 
not nearly so high as one hears it is: and the inside quite inferior 
(as are all the other Cathedrals we have seen) to half a dozen of 
our own in Grandeur and Solemnity. On Sunday (name it not 
in Gath—or Dallingho!) we travelled to Heidelburg—a very 
pretty old “Town on a River (Necker) whose Stream and Banks 
are just like the Avon between Bradford and Bath: except for 
rows of Pines on the Rocks, and a Castle. On Monday we railed 
to Frankfort: a fine opulent City on the Rhine: slept at Mayence, 
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also a fine, lively, garrisoned City:—and on Tuesday descended 
the famous Rhine: which is, I think, and as I expected, guste a 
failure:—not a bit better in its best parts than parts of the River 
Dart, for instance: its colour dirty; its banks inferior in Colour, 
both of Rock and Tree to much in England. It is this drier 
Climate, I suppose, that does not clothe the Rock with many- 
coloured lichen and moss like ours: and the Rock itself is not 
varied by that metallic hue which gives so much Colour to the 
Rocks at Tenby and Torquay. Well—we at last got to Cologne, 
having a very pleasant Dinner on board by the way, and wonder- 
ing at the German Appetite: just stopped at Cologne to see the 
German Cathedral—also quite inferior to ours, I thought, in 
Depth and Solemnity; and slept at Aix la Chapelle, where is 
another Cathedral one cares very little about; though it mainly 
consists of a barbarous Byzantine looking Temp/e-Church which 
I liked more than the Gothic Choir: and which I wondered 
what you would have to say to. Yesterday we came here, a 
sprightly clean City—George, and my Friend (and now, I 
think, Azs Friend) Captain Browne, are just set off on a Coach 
to visit—Waterloo!—a thing I have declined for Reasons which 
may not be so easily understood to others; and may indeed be 
very unreasonable. 

‘Thus far about our Journey: in which I have little to notch 
my Memory with except the pleasure of the Company I have 
travelled with; and the Consciousness of the Prosperity and 
Happiness of other Countries beside one’s own. I am convinced 
France is amazingly improved in its Agriculture; and the onl 
thing I cared for at all on the Rhine was the delightful little 
clean, spacious, cheerful ‘Towns on it’s Banks, with a good- 
humoured, goodlooking People. It was pleasant to quit the 
French Face for the German: and the Prussian Soldiery at 
Mayence made me sigh to think of the degraded Squads that now 
occupy London!—Only think: Dover Castle is now occupied, 
and (I suppose) defended by a Foreign (German) Legion, as 
inferior Germans as our late Recruits are inferior English !—This 
is one reason I can’t bring my mind to go to Waterloo!—but 
Englishmen ought to go, too!— 

We could not have got on at al// without George: whose 
Goodhumour, Activity, and Understanding, keep us alive and 
going. I believe I have been the only one of the Party who has 
made any Bother:—but my two Friends smile and “‘keep the 
Pot boiling’’. Little as I really love ‘Travel, I really look with a 
sort of Terror now that the Hour approaches for the Dissolution 
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of a little Partnership which probably never will unite again. 
To-night we are to go to Antwerp: and, after seeing that 
Cathedral and its great Rubens, on Friday, talk of crossing by 
night from Ostend to London; so as George will get home to his 
Diocese by Saturday night. I will let you know our further 
movements:—which now will be to leave London behind; but 
I depend partly on the Cowells. 
Meanwhile, 
Believe me, 
Yrs, now as ever, 


Eo FG, 


Now come the two Carlyles, husband and wife. Both are as 
good specimens as one could wish. For the former I gave £6 : 15s. 
and for the latter £3: 15s. They are separated by eighteen 
years. 

BALiyGIsBLin, Nr. Marrow, 
Cork Country, 
22nd ‘fuly, 1849. 
My dear Sister, 

One word “‘to let you know I am in being”—in fact, to 
apprise you that I am what is called well, and getting on well. I 
suppose you have seen some of my Letters to Mother and Jane, 
or at least heard of them, and know in general what I have been 
about: Cork was the last place I wrote copiously from,—and 
here I am, after some sights and adventures not unpleasant or 
unlucky, within 2 or 3 hours (by rail) of Limerick, which is my 
next grand stage. Duffy has been with me, first for two days, 
then after an interval for three; and now we are parted again, he 
on to Limerick and I ‘‘/ounging”’ here in very fine quarters indeed; 
—and | havea kind of notion of breaking from Duffy altogether 
at Limerick to-morrow, who tho’ a very fine fellow, and useful 
to me in some respects, is in other (especially political respects) not 
useful at all but the reverse. We shall see. 

This house is the mansion of Sir Wm. Beecher, whose “Lady 
Beecher” my present hostess was the once celebrated actress Miss 
O’Neil. She is now an elderly, austerely religious, stately and I 
really think worthy tho’ not very lovable woman. Her husband, 
if his health were better, seems to be one of the best of men. 
‘There are brothers etc. here, all of whom “‘think muckle of me’’; 
and their lodging especially their sleeping arrangements being of 
first-rate order, I find it a great relief to take a rest of two nights 
here. 
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I have seen Killarney Lake and Town; the former one of 
the show-places of the British Empire, and worthy to be so, 
except that it is beset with deggars as no place on this Earth ever 
was before. Killarney town to my surprise is almost in extent 
between Dumfries and Annan; but without industry that I could 
learn of except “‘girding” to the Lakes, boating, etc. all which, 
now that the potatoe has gone, has grown very much to the one 
profession of begging: the only steady trade one sees in Ireland 
just now! Alas, I never saw such a Country as much of this, 
nor such a people.—Potatoes are abundantly planted everywhere, 
as if failure were unknown: even I, seeing nothing but famine 
ahead of the wretched people, have almost ceased to wish that 
the fatal root may fail; but everywhere within the last 4 days 
I begin to hear that it is failing. T’hen will be a piece of work! 
I have found almost nobody in Ireland, rich or poor, who has 
yet learned to have hope in anything else: Potatoe back, we live; 
Potatoe zof return, we—what do we do? It is very sad.—This 
Estate of Sir Wm’s is quite like a Scotch or even like an English 
one, the Lady and he taking all kinds of pains with it, but just 
over the March wall—is another story—blackguard landlord, 
tenants all ejected, fields wzoccupied, thistles and docks like a 
jungle, pasture to the Cuddy of the Wayfarer, and “hungry 
lines” in every feature! . . . Galway, then Sligo, those are 
successively “‘Post Offices” whither you might write if altogether 
speedy: but the safest will be “Londonderry”, which is not un- 
likely to be my last town in Ireland, where I shall stay (about 10 
or 14 days hence) to get a ship for Scotland if I can. Tell the 
Doctor too to write, and more copiously: but indeed I will my- 
self write to Scotsbrig,—probably oftener than ever before then. 
Adieu dear sister. My love to Thomas and all the household, 
with the hope of soon meeting. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The writing of this letter is extremely hard to decipher; but 
it has not defeated me. Mrs. Carlyle’s script on the other hand is 
clear and distinguished; the husband’s was the latter, but not the 
former. Mr. Norwood Young’s Carlyle, his Rise and Fall,seemed 
to me to explain much for which before I had found no key. 

The mother of Mrs. Carlyle died on 20th February 1842, 
so the following letter was written during Jane’s tour in Scotland 


in 1857. 
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SCOTSBRIG, EXCCLEFECHAN, 
W ednesday. 
Oh my dear Mr. Tait! 

Had that flourishing state of things, I told you of lasted; your 
letter wouldn’t have been so long without answer. But “‘all that’s 
bright must fade”’ and so on! and being particularly bright just 
then I faded all of a sudden!—I don’t know, after all, whether a 
born instinct to have one’s humour out is not more a misfortune 
than a blessing! Napoleon 3°4 would reckon it a blessing I guess 
—I Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, the first, am disposed to consider it 
for the moment an undoubted curse! You remember—nobody 
has so much reason to remember it—my crusade after Dr. 
Guthrie! Well, baffled in London I must needs, “‘according to 
my natur’’, recommence in Edin8 and that time I succeeded— 
that is to say I heard from Dr. Guthrie the most flowery 
sermon I ever heard or ever wished to hear, at the cost of being 
stewed to must, and then blown through by a cutting East Wind— 
the upshot being a violent co/d that confined me to bed three 
days at Auchertool—and kept me wretched in every nerve for 
as many weeks—and from which I have been wholly delivered 
only since (I) came to Annandale yesterday gone a fortnight. 
Since then I have spent a week at Thornhill in Nithsdale—at 
the D's house in the village, instead of at the beautiful white 
House on the Hill which could be seen from the Drs door, and 
where I used to visit my own Mother. I had not been there since 
her sudden death fifteen years ago. It was the saddest piece of 
work I ever went thro’ this visit to Thornhill—and yet it was 
a sadness far better than any pleasure (so called) the world could 
offer me. For her memory is so cherished there by high and lw— 
and they were so unspeakably kind to me for being her daughter. 
But 1 am coming home now Dear Mr. Tait—and will tell 
you all my “‘travels history” (provided always that you care to 
hear it) by word of mouth when we meet. 

Mr: Carlyle is expected here tonight back from his Highland 
expedition—and on Saturday night—please God—we shall sleep 
at Chelsea—to the infinite delight of Nero no doubt! and of two 
wretched little canaries I am “‘clutching about the country” with 
me—who must be pretty weary of shaking by this time. Don’t 
be fancying I have developed an abstract love for little birds! 
these ones first saw the light at Haddington where I first saw 
it myself; that is why I encumber myself with this birdcage. 

Yours very truly, 
Jane W. Carly Le. 
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Five years after Mrs. Carlyle had written this letter, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti sent the following to Sir Theodore Martin. It 
reaches the high-water mark of interest. It is hardly possible for 
one man writing to another to crowd into one ordinary sheet of 
paper matter more worth reading. Rossetti, as I said before, is 
one of the half-dozen men whose letters are in this book, who 
has an equal claim to distinction in two careers. I put him 
obviously with Sir Theodore Martin, who gave me the letter. 
But he might just as well go with artists. Sir Theodore was him- 
self a man of great charm and scholarly distinction; yet he once 
told my mother that the only book he had written which brought 
him money was his Life of the Prince Consort. In the copy of 
the Bon Gaultier Ballads, in which he initialled each poem for 
me as his own or Aytoun’s, ‘“I’. M.”’ stands against the one which 
ends 


While at the bottom of the board 
Prince Albert carved the veal. 


How little the writer knew whose biographer he was to be! 


14, CHATHAM P Lace, BLACKFRIARS, 
Fan 4 1862. 
My dear Martin 

‘Thanks for your kind letter no less than for the gift of your 
Vita Nuova. I agree with you in the main that we shall rather 
help than hurt each other, except indeed that those who want 
the Vita Nuova alone will be sure now to give your 7/6 book 
the preference over my 12/- one. But such details are hardly 
in the highest Dantesque vein. 

I perceive you have one piece in your appendix from the 
Canzonica—the one to the “nuvoletta’’,—whose application I 
had not discovered and am sorry to have omitted from among 
the pieces I have printed as bearing on the V.N. Many thanks 
for your kind mention of my name. In all respects your Preface 
and Annotations give you much ampler room than I, in the © 
press of matter, could devote to Dante in my collection, and this 
again will be an advantage on your side with those who have the 
first acquaintance of the subject yet to make. 

I shall be very happy to lend you Mr. Norton’s interesting 
volume, & if I can lay my hand on it, will send it you. 

Now here comes a petition. A young friend of mine—23 
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years of age—Algernon Swinburne, son of Admiral Swinburne 
—is a poet not promising in the common sense only, but cer- 
tainly destined to be one of the two or three leaders who are to 
succeed Tennyson & the Brownings, & not one of whom has 
certainly yet cropped up among Tannhausers & such like. At 
present he has his way to make, & plenty of unpublished poems 
& tales—all truly admirable—d p/acer:—remuneration as well. 
as fame being of importance to him. Our friend Whitley Stokes 
joins with me in the highest hopes of his genius. Now were I to 
send you some of his MSS, & you thought as we do of them, 
would it be possible to you, without taxing your kindness with 
too much trouble, to give him an introduction to Frazer or some 
other vehicle of publicity? Could you let me know. 
I hope you are benefiting by change of air, & with kind re- 
membrances to Mrs. Martin, 
Am yours ever truly 
D. G. Rossetti. 


Not much later in date is a note from Mr. Ruskin to Miss 
Ingelow, given by her to me. I think it is the shortest in this 
book, but it is a little gem for all that. It must be remembered 
that it was written to an ultra-Victorian lady, but one who 
possessed insight to a high degree. When I told Mr. Kipling that 
it was she who first told my mother of his tales, before he was 
known in England, it gave him much pleasure. Miss Ingelow 
had them from a nephew, I think, in India, and said to her friend, 
“You musn’t mind the language, my dear, soldiers swear dread- 
fully”. So this from Ruskin would be thoroughly appreciated by 


a Denmark Hitt, S.E. 


Dec. 14. 1869. 
Dear Miss Ingelow, Tuesday, (Dec. 14. 1869.) 


It is lovely, your being so foiled by the sense of my far away 
Contradictory Spirit. 
So true, and nice, and right of you. 
Can you and your brother come this day week? six o’clock? 
Ever affectionately yours, 
, J. Rusxrn. 


And it gives me amusement each time I read it. 


Bishop Westcott’s letter to George Russell is not strictly in 
place chronologically. But it sounds a note on which I should 
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like to end this chapter. I remember hearing Canon Ainger in 
the Temple Church pay the same tribute to the fitness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s death on Ascension Day. I treasure a beauti- 
fully bound copy of his Psalter, which he sent to me as late as 
1896, when my engagement was announced. It is inscribed in 
that handwriting which was beautiful to the last. One of my 
earliest recollections is being taken by my grandfather to see him 
in Downing Street. I sat on his knee and ate the barley sugar 
which he kept for his throat, but even then I was aware of his 
noble appearance. 
AUCKLAND CASTLE, 
BisHop AUCKLAND. 
1898. 
My dear Sir, . 

Your reference to the little Harrow Sermon and to old 
Harrow days touched me very deeply. Men who were boys 
thirty years ago are among my dearest friends. 

I have found beyond hope two copies of the sermon which 
I have pleasure in sending. I endeavoured to express the 
main thoughts in a sermon at Westminster: Social Aspects of 
Christianity in Present Problems. 

Let me thank you for the collections of extracts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s writings. They are perfectly characteristic of the 
strength and depth of his character. It seemed to me that the day 
of his departure was a crown to his life. 

Yrs. most faithfully, 
B. F. Dune. 
George W. E. Russell Esq. 


etc: etc. 


from Bishop Westcott. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOME LATER VICTORIANS 


As I have shown in my preface, the greatest sympathy I had in 
my hobby came from Sir Edmund Gosse. It is sad work to me to 
continue my book without the stimulating interest and un- 
failing knowledge that he showered on me when I spent hours, 
which passed all too swiftly, in his beautiful home and in his 
wonderful company. The partnership began with my seeing the 
nucleus of an interesting little collection which had belonged— 
I think—to his uncle. All the items were of a previous genera- 
tion, and inserted in a very unsuitable book on no known plan. 
I suggested to him that if they were rearranged it would be 
worth while for him to continue the collection and bring it up 
to date by adding some of the treasures that had been written to 
him direct, and he asked me to do it. I bought a convenient book 
—the collection was small enough for one volume—and together 
we worked at transferring and arranging the contents of the old 
book, and adding a selection from his own accumulation of 
letters and MSS. given by the great people of the period. I did 
all the manual work and most of the arranging; he told me about 
the people whose writings I was handling, as no one else could 
have done. I remember what fun we had when we found Queen 
Anne’s signature next to Wilberforce’s; I remember also his 
suggesting that Sheridan should companion the latter because of 
his reply, when drunk in the gutter, to the watchman, who could 
only get out of him, “I’m Wil-ber-force.” It was during our 
work at his collection that he gave me most of the letters in this 
chapter; though some were added after, they were all his gifts, 
and he and I went through which should be printed, on one of the 
last visits that I paid him. I have many letters from Sir Edmund 
himself, but I shall not give them here. ‘This partnership led, 
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as I told in Chapter V., to my sitting under his chairmanship 
for the Red Cross Sale. ‘There I greatly desired to buy a letter 
of Gainsborough, who was then unrepresented in my collection. 
It went too high for me. My self-control was rewarded; later 
I bought for half the price a holograph direction of intimate and 
historical value. I print it in the chapter on artists and repro- 
duce it here. 

The letter I have chosen to start this chapter is one of those 
for which I thank Sir Edmund with especial gratitude. I told 
him that I felt that this sacred outpouring to his father ought 
not to be parted with, but I found that he really wished me to 
have it, and when we planned this book he desired that it should 
be included. Charles Kingsley is one of the great Victorians to 
whom I owe a vast debt. I remember that Andrew Lang ranked 
him higher as a poet than he did as a novelist, and doubtless he 
was right, and it is a great tribute to Kingsley. But though I 
visualise scenes to myself more easily—I believe—than is gener- 
ally done, everything that Kingsley wrote I see in my mind with 
special vividness. Whether he wrote in prose or verse, he was 
and is a poet. But his novels are nearest to my heart. 


Evers.tey Rectory, 
WINCHFIELD. 


My dear Gosse, Aug 3 

I did not write strait to you, because I was under the im- 
pression that you had left Torquay. It was a real pleasure to see 
your handwriting again: and to hear that you had bought and 
settled for the term of your mortal life. Ah!—that—as you feel 
—is but a vapour which vanishes away. And now—at the age 
of 51—if I had not dear ones depending on me, it would matter 
little to me how soon it vanished. Ambition is dead: Life is hard 
work; with the galled shoulder, the heavy drag of the collar, the 
long and heavy stage, the old post-horse only desires to get to 
“The inn’’, as the poetess has it, “which one cannot miss,” and 
then lie down, I hope at the feet of one’s true Master, and trust 
to him for provender and rest, which will not fail, from Him who 
died, as well as lived for us. Happy are those who feel as you do, 
and as I do, more and more, as I see the vanity of human en- 
deavour, the shortsightedness of human knowledge. I am ceasing 
to take interest even in politics, because I am learning more and 
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more (and this War is teaching it me) that the World, with all’ 
Its sins and follies, is going God’s way and not man’s, whether 
it likes or not: the Christ reigns and will reign, ministering true 
judgment among the peoples, till he has put all enemies under 
his feet; and all I care for is that I (and those I love) may not be 
found among his enemies at that Last Day. Let me know of your 
boy. Ever yours affectionately, 

C. KINGSLEY. 


Both these letters from Swinburne have been printed, I think, 
in Sir Edmund’s edition. It was generosity beyond my dreams 
to insist on my taking two. 


Tue PInEs, 
Putney Hit, S.W. 
March 13, 83. 
My dear Gosse 
Far be it from me to incur the judgment of Uzza—®& of 
Mason! I must decline to touch the Ark of Gray’s verse, even 
for the purpose of lending it a prop. Have you asked your friend 
Mr. Browning to perform this office? or has he too shrunk from 
the responsibility? 
Your proposed test for the metrical testers is very fair, & 
I have written a long letter on the subject to Mr. Bullen in 
answer to a note from him explaining how Milton’s line slipped 
into his text thro’ carelessness in revision of proofs. But the 
question—‘‘Who wrote Barnavelt’s Tragedy?”’—remains de- 
batable on wider grounds of argument; & very interesting. 
When are you going to make public your valuable discovery of 
apparently autographic corrections in your copies of Massinger’s 
plays? I kiss the hands & feet of the young lady whose photo- 
graph—constantly referred to & gazed on with yearning eyes— 
ever more deeply enthralls my heart, & remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Each is admirable and interesting. 
Tue PInEs, 
Putney Hitz, S.W. 
March 28, 1883. 
My dear Gosse 
Many thanks for your interesting article on Crashaw. I wrote 
one myself at the age of nineteen, but it never saw the light, & 
has long since probably fed the fire. Of course you are right in 
supposing that my Song in Season was suggested or instigated 
O 
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by his shorter attempt in the same metre, which always greatly 
took my fancy; as did also “‘Love’s Horoscope’”—one of the 
most nearly blameless among his poems, which I am glad to find 
a favourite of yours as well as of my own, I am too busy with 
verse-making Just now to revert to the criticism of “Barnavelt’, 
which I may take up again in the Atheneum when I have 
completed a little book of songs, now nearly ready for publi- 
cation, which till then occupies me more pleasantly than prose. 
(Excuse—as Landor would not have done—two “whiches” in 
a sentence.) 
Ever sincerely yours 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s note to his friend is very short, but 
it is amusing enough to rank with many a longer one. There is 
not a word that does not count singly, and they are put together 
inimitably. 

17) 2 
Dear Gosse, 

Non, c’est honteux! For a set of stumbling lines that don’t 
know whether they’re trochees or what they are, that you or 
any of the crafty ones would blush all over if you had so much as 
thought upon, all by yourselves, . . . But God knows, I am glad 
enough of five pounds; and this is almost as honest a way to 
get it as plain theft, so what should I care? 

Ever yours, 


R. Lis 


The next two letters are from John Addington Symonds, 
and so admirable indeed that I wonder again at Sir Edmund’s 
generosity. My own favourite is the earlier, but I delight in 
both. 


Hotei BELVEDERE, 
Davos Pratz, 
GRISONS. 


Nov, 8. 1877. 
My dear Gosse, 

Your most acceptable letter has just come with laudable speed 
up to this bare bleak Alpine valley 5200 feet above civilization. 
Here am I destined to spend the winter in the Snow. I started 
at Sir Wm. Jenner’s instance for a dahabeeyah on the Nile; but 
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on the way I halted here, and I was so dilapidated by the journey, 
and I found the air so far suit me, that I determined to abide 
here. 

You have formed a rather roseate notion of my health. The 
Lancet talks of me as a “writer of . . . who has infiltration and 
cavity of the left lung’. And, so talking, the Lancet describes 
me rightly I fear. I suffer all the disabilities which a lung | 
solidified by disease and worn into an open wound at one end 
can entail. 

Of course I do not drop my pen. That would be too doleful. 
So you see me now and then in print. But real “work” I cannot, 
may not do. 

Middlemore I met at Varese this spring past, before I was so 
ill. I talked to him for five or six consecutive wet days in the 
fumoir of the inn. He is a very interesting man, and is an ex- 
cellent Italian scholar. 

Your article on my book I saw some 2 weeks ago, read it 
with the greatest interest, and thanked you from the bottom of 
my heart for what cannot fail to do me good. Your sketch of the 
Humanistic movement was most lucid and delightful. You have 
the gift of making dull matters agreeable. 

I was going to beg for a copy of your poems in return for a 
little volume of mine (Sonnets of Michael Angelo and Cam- 
panella) which I hope to print this winter. What Turks and 
Russians have to do with poems I can’t conceive. But Smith and 
Elder tell me the War has spoiled the sale of my Renaissance. 
So I suppose the reading public keeps its pockets buttoned in a 
state of uneasy expectation. 

Do send me the Poligiano. I shall enjoy reading some of his 
delightful miscellanies here. ‘Thank you infinitely for thinking 
of me as to him. 

When you next see Swinburne please recall me to his mind. 
I have his C. Bronte essay here, and all the Hotel has been 
devouring it. 

I ought to congratulate you on the new arrival you speak of. 
It is a queer business extending one’s paternity in the domestic 
circle. Somehow literary men don’t get old and solid enough fast. 
We are kovda xat rrnva as Plato says somewhere. 

The dolefulness of this place you cannot conceive. It is barren: 
a few pines on the naked hill slopes; tracts of frozen meadow, 
yellow and bare; a chilly stream; some distant peaks of ice, snow 
and rock; icicles everywhere; the most superb sky and a blazing 
sun being the make-up. Still in a few weeks a huge fall of snow 
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must come; and then for five months—nothing but monstrous 
white glare. I think it is healthy. 
Good-bye. Remember me pray to Mrs. Gosse and believe me 
most Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Symonps. 


BRESCIA. 
April 19, 1889. 
My dear Gosse 

I have got so far on a long driving journey from Davos to 
Venice, having traversed the Engadine & the Valtelline & the 
Val Camonila & the Lago d’Iseo in seven days of snow & 
sunshine & rain. 

Your book on 18th. Cent: Lit: has been my companion. 
I always take a book or two to feed upon slowly during these 
journies. And I find that I never enter so thoroughly into the 
spirit of an author as when I do so. The matter of the book 
detaches itself in quite a peculiar way against the background 
of avalanches, wayside hostelries, & postillions with whom one 
drinks litres of red wine in smoky chimney corners. This being 
the case, I reserve for my wallet a couple of books which I 
desire to study. 

J must write to you my gratitude for the good company 
during these laborious & eminently picturesque days which you 
have unconsciously given me. 

I like your book greatly & have learned from it very much 
indeed. 

It seems to me most admirable in its analytical power, the 
precision & the justice & the novelty of critical observation 
applied to the problem of unravelling what looks to less accurate 
& learned students of the epoch than you are, like a confused 
skein. 

In your preface you apologise for the abundance of dates. I 
bless you for your copious use of them. Dates, in so intricate 
a matter of enquiry, are like the kilometre stones upon the long 
& perplexed roads I have been travelling. They are the final 
measures for rites & fountain-heads, for paths of origin & paths 
of divergence. 

With some of your unorthodox points of view I warmly 
sympathize; espy. in your bold thrusting of Addison back into 
the second rank, & your no less audacious but quite genial recogni- 
tion of Goldsmith as a reversion to previous ideals. 


I wish I had enjoyed the privilege of reading this book before 
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I wrote an article upon Eliz® & Vict™ Poetry for the Fort- 
nightly. It would have enabled me, under your auspices, & with 
reference to your work, to have brought out less crudely the 
point of neo-Elizabethanism in our Century. 

By the way, when you spoke of Pepys, I think you might 
have said a word about Roger North. I regard his “Lives of the 
Norths” and his own Autobiography as remarkable essays in the . 
composition of Memoirs. Jowett used to tell me 20 years ago 
that, next to Boswell, Roger North was the best biographer in 
English. Exaggerated certainly. But the man has some right to 
“a niche”. Thank you again, I am so sleepy & so shaken with 
posting that I must ask you to excuse my style & say good 
night. 

J. A. Symonps. 


This letter from Fred. Walker is of particular value to me, 
because I inherited from my grandfather, Mr. Mundella, not 
only a water colour by Walker, but two of the original Cornhill 
illustrations. It is the only letter in this chapter not addressed to 
Gosse, nor given by him to me. 


CorRICHVILLIE, 
Unacuan, 
KINGUSSIE, 
INVERNESSHIRE, N.B. 


Sep. 10/66. 
My dear Sir, 

I will do my very best to finish the large Cornhill block before 
post time to-morrow—but I have been unable to see my subject 
until last night when Miss ‘Thackeray sent me some MSS. I write 
this as I fear you will be anxious and I wish to make as careful a 
drawing as circumstances will permit. 

I am, 
My dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
FreDK. WALKER. 
J. Swain, Esq. 


Ford Madox Brown conjures up a delightful picture. I still 
think “La Guerre et la Paix” the best Tolstoy story. I read it in 
French, in a three-volume edition, long, long ago. I fear that I 
shall not ever find time to read it again. 
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37, Firzroy Square, W. 
December 29, °78. 
My dear Gosse, 

Next Saturday, at 8 p.m. sharp, Ralston is coming to read to 
us an abridgment he has made of Count Tolstoy’s untranslated 
six vol. novel called ‘Peace and War’. I believe it will be 
worth listening to, and is moreover an excuse for getting a few 
friends together. We hope you and your wife may be able to 
come. In future on Saturdays I think I shall be at home after 
8 regularly for a few of our literary friends—that don’t mind 
smoke! 

When I see you as I hope we will talk about it. 

My wife joins me in best wishes for the new year, when it 
comes, to you and yours. 

Ever sincerely, 


F. M. B. 


George du Maurier is one of the few people who come into 
two volumes of my collection. An illustrated note of his is among 
artists, and this one lives with the literary folk. 


New Grove Howse, 
HampstTeaD HEATH. 
April 15, °83. 
My dear Mr. Gosse, 

You must imagine my self-indignation on discovering after 
Mrs. Gosse had left that your drawing was among those she had 
kindly brought back. I will have it returned to you this week, 
and you must accept it willy-nilly; and it pleases me very much 
to think that you like it. 

‘The engravings of the drawings are beautiful—as good as they 
can be—But my own portrait! you must not think me a vain 
person; but if there is one thing my poor nose cannot stand, it is 
to be shortened and thickened, and it has been both. I explained 
it all to Mrs. Gosse and she saw it. So that if the article is not in 
next month’s Century I should think it a great favour if they 
would engrave it again; and that any inaccuracy should be in 
the direction of Jengthening and thinning—altho’ I should prefer 
an exact facsimile. I will send you both photo and drawing 
to-morrow. ; 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. pu Maurier. 


The following letter from Mrs. Meynell tells its own story; 
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evidently Coventry Patmore was the subject of a correspondence 
of which this is part. 


47, PaLtace Court, W., 
Fanuary 18, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Gosse, 

Thank you very much indeed for your kindness in giving me 
the opportunity of reading your excellent article. You must let 
me say that | think it brilliantly written. 

I have marked what I had to say in the margin, as the most 
convenient way, to save reference to pages and lines. You can 
easily rub it out or put your pen through it. 

I do not wish the fact that these were some late unpublished 
poems, to be announced. I have noted it, so that you might modify 
your statement that Coventry Patmore wrote no more verse after 
a certain date—that you might modify it just so much as will 
prevent future contradiction. 

In your personal description, which is exceedingly vivid, I 
take exception to the phrase describing that peculiar drooping of 
the outer fold of the eyelid. It was—to my observation—dquite 
equal in both eyes. It was a permanent droop, and had a very 
grave expression at grave moments. I do not quite like it to be 
called an involuntary wink. This, however, I have not marked 
on the page. 

I have a strong impression that “Rod, Root, and Flower” 
contains the greater part of ‘“‘Sponsa Dei’’, perhaps re-written. 
When I first knew him, in 1892, he had a mass of MSS. which 
he had great doubts about publishing. He gave them to me to 
read, and some appeared afterwards in “‘Religio Poete”’, some 
in “Rod, Root, and Flower’’. 

I am sure that the hair in Emily Patmore’s Millais portrait is 
brown, not black. 

My husband also found one or two little things which he 
marked in their places. He asks me to tell you that he admired 
your article very much indeed. 

Thank you for your kind mention of the friendship which was 
so dear to me. | 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Autc—E MEyneELL. 


This next letter, from Sir Walter Raleigh, needs no words of 
mine to explain it. 
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THe HANGINGS, 
Ferry HINKSEY, 
NEAR OXFORD. 


26 Nov. 1915. 
My dear Gosse, 

I shall be delighted to dine with you on Dec. 9. 

I’m bothered about the Swedish invitation. I want to be of 
use, but I don’t speak Swedish (or German) and I’m no authority 
on international politics. I suppose it’s politics they want, not 
literature? In America I refused to speak politics, and so really 
did some good by talking them. I told them what I thought, and 
heard what they thought. But I should be lost in Sweden. If 
they don’t esteem the English as much as they might, and if 
some of us went over to prove to them how estimable we are; 
we might prove that we are estimable, but we should cease to be 
English in the full sense of that word. I believe they'll find us 
out if we sit tight. I can’t help feeling that it would be a triumph 
for Germany if England were driven, by force of imitation, into 
secret press campaigns and all that sort of offal. 

But I like Scandinavians (always did) and should be glad 
enough to sit and drink with them, and talk as a free man, and 
an islander. Continental politicians are so cunning and clever 
that they find it difficult to understand how any nation can let 
rip and blow the expense in a just cause. 

Anyhow I look forward to seeing you. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
W. A. RALEIGH. 


It gives me quite peculiar pleasure to read. 


The following lines by Austin Dobson, in his remarkable 
handwriting, were sent to a friend on April 22, 1910, alter a 
dinner in honour of the Persian poet. 


OMAR KHAYYAM MENU 
(April 22, 1910) 
Roses and Wine your Omar brings— 
Yet, o’er the Cup, a moment-space 


Peers into Naught with wistful face, 
As one who views but bygone Things. 
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Not so with Us. Our larger scope 
Looks backward through the Past to see 
Not what has been, but what may be; 
We drink, not Memory, but Hope. 


It is not in so satisfactory a metre as FitzGerald’s Omar itself. 

This also is Sir Edmund’s gift. | 

This treasured note by Conrad—to me one of the greatest 

novelists of his time—is written, as I said before, in a striking 
and clear script of great distinction. 

Carpet House, 

ORLESTON, 

Nr. ASHFORD. 


18th Fune, 18. 
Dear Mr. Gosse, 

While the hunt for a decent copy of Rems. proceeds (several 
scouts are out) I’ve had a copy of Nostromo bound and beg you 
to give it the hospitality of your shelves. I have a great weakness 
for that work as my biggest creative effort. There are also other 
grounds for that special affection. This reprint (after 14 years) 
has got a bit of a preface of the autobiographical kind, on which 
perhaps you will cast an eye which I know to be friendly now 
as much as in the early days. 

Believe me very sincerely yours, 

JosEPH CONRAD. 


It was, I think, the last gift of Sir Edmund Gosse. I close 
this chapter with his own noble verses, written in his beautiful 
hand for my book, which the courtesy of the Editor of the 


Morning Post allows me to re-print. 


TO OUR DEAD 
(For Lady Charnwood) 


‘The flame of summer droops and fades and closes, 
While autumn thins the embers of the copse, 

And evermore the violent life of roses 
Grows keener as the roseate foliage drops; 

O strong young hearts within whose veins was leaping 
Love like a fount, hate like a dart shot high, 

My heart o’er yours, its dolorous vigil keeping, 
Is pierced with sorrow, while in joy you die! 
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Your ashes o’er the flats of France are scattered, 
But hold a fire more hot than flesh of ours; 
The stainless flag that flutters, frayed and tattered, 
Shall wave and wave, like spring’s immortal flowers. 
You die, but in your death life glows intenser; 
You shall not know the shame of growing old; 
In endless joy you swing the holy censer, 
And blow the trumpet tho’ your lips are cold. 


Life was to us a mist of intimations: 

Death is a flash that shows us where we trod; 
You, falling nobly for the righteous nations, 

Reveal the unknown, the unhoped-for face of God. 
After long toil, your labours shall not perish; 

Through grateful generations yet to come 
Your ardent gesture, dying, Love shall cherish, 

And like a beacon you shall guide us home. 

Epmunp Gosse. 
September 1914. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A GROUP OF FAMILY FRIENDS 


Parr I 


I cannot avoid a great deal of personal reminiscence in this last 
group of autographs. ‘Their writers belong to our own circle, and 
so we must inevitably intrude. 

The great persons of my childhood were Mr. Gladstone, 
under whose shadow as it were I was brought up, and Robert 
Browning. The latter was a real friend to me ever since memory 
begins, and, though he died when I was fourteen, I remember him 
as Clearly, and can recall him as perfectly, as though it were nearly 
four instead of nearly forty years ago. His exuberance, his nor- 
mality of appearance, his vivid interest in others made a child 
absolutely at home with him. My mother and I were asked to 
join him and his sister for a fortnight one year at the Hand Hotel, 
Llangollen, and I had delightful walks with him. I used to bring 
him nosegays of wild flowers almost daily, but he would never 
have the living ones thrown away, but always showed me how 
the buds had become flowers in water. He had a certain excite- 
ment in his love of Nature which was very infectious. 

The following letter from John Nettleship, the animal painter, 
who wrote a book about Browning, shows the enthusiasm that 
the Poet aroused among clever youths in 1869. 


Rucpy CHAMBERS, 
CHAPEL STREET, W.C. 


My dear Mr. Browning, 7th. Fan 1869. 

I am so busy as a student now that I hardly know how to find 
time for doing anything but paint, but, if you will let me, I should 
like to call on you between 2 & 3 on Saturday week the 16¢A. 
—Saturday is the only day when I am at liberty at all: the 
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rest of the week, all day, and up to 10 at night, I work at the 
Life School. ‘Thank you so much for the second volume: it is 
simply superb and Caponsacchi is, to my mind, at once on a 
grand heroic scale and (which is what you always give us) a com- 
plete living portrait of a man. 

You should have heard what the two Rossettis & Madox 
Brown & W. B. Scott said of you when I was there (at Cheyne 
Walk) some little time ago. 

Ever affectionately yours 
J. T. NETTLESHIP. 


Anthony John Mundella—son of an Italian who, refusing to 
join the army of the tyrant Austria, escaped to England, where 
he married in Leicester—was my grandfather, and Member of 
Parliament for the Brightside Division of Sheffield until he died, 
an unbroken connection of twenty-eight years. Beautiful pre- 
sentations were given him after he had held the seat for twenty- 
five years, In 1894, a very fine portrait by Cope and a chest of 
wonderful cutlery among others. They are both in my dining- 
room to-day. But in 1875 there was talk of another presentation, 
and one which to my mind is infinitely touching. My grand- 
father was instrumental in shortening the cruelly long hours of 
labour for the factory workers in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
they proposed to present a portrait of him, not to the man, but to 
his wife. They tried to find out the artist that would best please 
my grandmother, and she chose Watts. ‘Che following letters and 
their dates tell a long story shortly. The Factory Act of 1874, 
passed during the second Parliament of which my grandfather 
was a member, was based upon a Bill of his. 


From Mr. Browning to my Aunt. . 
19 Warwick Crescent, W. 


Aug. 13th. 1875. 
Dear Miss Mundella, 

I was in the country when your note to my sister arrived. I 
had been waiting (stupidly) for what I thought the best way of 
communicating with Watts—and through the illness of the person 
I had pitched upon, lost it. I have now written to perhaps quite as 
efficacious an Intermediary and will let you have the result as soon 
as 1t reaches me. ‘To-morrow we leave for Normandy: as I look 
back on the skirts of the season there are few things I more 
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regret than my own folly in letting escape the opportunities of 
seeing your family which your kindness afforded me. Still, I do 
carry away the most delightful of remembrances—and I shall 
venture to say, of hopes that rise out of them. Will you give what 
I almost dare to call my affectionate regards to your Father, 
mother and sister—and believe me, 
Dear Miss Mundella, 
Ever truly yours, 

RoBERT BROWNING. 

Mr. Watts to Mr. Browning, on the receipt of a letter to the 
former from Mr. Val Prinsep. 

August 18, 1875. 
My dear Browning, 

I have heard from Val about the Mundella portrait, why did 
you not apply to me at once? I have been toiling all this year 
from dawn till sunset /ztera//y and must do so for the rest of my 
life if there is to be any hope of my carrying out my projects, but 
when I hold my hand if it can aid or give pleasure to the sick or 
poor, let it fail me in my need. I will do this thing certainly. I am 
turned out of my studio but hope soon to be established in a new 
one and begin a new life which I resolve shall be in all ways as 
good a one as [ can make it. Come and see me sometimes, for 
giving up my source of income as a portrait painter in order to 
paint pictures which no one will buy and few will care for I shall 
want sympathy with my aims at least from the few whose sym- 
pathy I value so much. 


Yours most sincerely, 
G. F. Watts. 


I shall be here till the end of the month. After that I go into 
the country and shall for some time have no landing place in 
Town. I have just had a letter from Val and write in haste. 


From Mr. Watts to my Grandfather. 
August 23rd, 1875, 
Lirrte Hottanp Howse. 
My dear Sir, 

T am much gratified to find my undertaking to paint your 
portrait giving so much pleasure. I do not paint any more por- 
traits professionally being desirous of making a last effort (as my 
time is getting short now) to produce some work of an epic 
character, but the pennies; which we will talk about; of the 
Factory hands place the matter in another category. I should like 
to paint the picture for them as soon as possible. I am however 
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turned out of my studio here and the one I am building will not 
be ready for me till sometime in the beginning of next year. I 
shall be at ““Che Briary, Freshwater, Isle of Wight” till that 
time perhaps it might be possible for you to give me some sittings 
there by extending your outing in that direction? 
Meantime believe me to be with great pleasure in making 
your acquaintance 
Yours very truly, 
- G. F. Warts. 
alc. 
A. J. Mundella Esq., M.P. 
16, Elvaston Place, 
Queensgate. 


From Mr. Val Prinsep to Mr. Browning. 


Robert Browning Esq., 
19 Warwick Crescent, August 30th. |75. 
London, W. FRESHWATER. 


Dear Browning, 

I hope you will before this have received a letter from Watts 
expressing his willingness to paint Mr. Mundella. I have been 
corresponding with him on the subject & found him easily 
persuaded to undertake the commission. 

I have myself been wandering about the country & finally 
have settled for the moment here with my old people. Mrs. 
Procter is here looking so well & strong as to put us younger 
ones to shame. For the rest the place is detestably full of tourists 
& as always at this season poetless. ‘Tennyson I hear is going 
to Italy for a holiday You are I suppose enjoying yours. Much 
enjoyment to you. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
VAL PRINSEP. 


Next comes, some years after the earlier letters above, a note 
from my aunt explaining that the subscribers do not understand 
how busy Mr. Watts is, and therefore think that they, the Mun- 
dellas, do not value the proposed presentation. An answer comes 
from Mr. Watts suggesting a day for my grandfather to sit. 
Seemingly the sittings did not take place, and I think that the _ 
following letter from Mr. Watts must have been in answer to 
the chairman of the Fund or some official of it. Note the date. 
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Lirrte Hottanp House. 
Dear Sir, 

I have often thought of the proposed undertaking (the portrait 
of Mr. Mundella) having been much touched by the nature of 
the subscription, and I should be sorry to disappoint the poor 
subscribers. It is very difficult for me to undertake anything of 
the kind as my health does not permit me to work very hard 
and I have much on my hands at this moment as | have to pre- 
pare some pictures for the forthcoming exhibition at the Royal 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, but about the beginning of 
May I shall be happy to make a commencement of the picture 
if Mr. Mundella will kindly sit. 

Very truly yours, 
G. F.. Warts. 


‘That is the end of the letters which I found on a subject to 
which I never heard any member of my family make the slightest 
allusion. Until I found this correspondence I had never heard 
of the suggestion, and it was then too late to ask, for I alone 
represented the family. 

But the proposed gift took tangible shape nevertheless, and is 
now in the possession of my son. It is a magnificent marble bust 
of A. J. Mundella, by Sir Edgar Boehm. It bears the following 
inscription: “Presented to Mrs. Mundella by 80,000 factory 
workers, chiefly women and children, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of her husband’s services.’’ It was subscribed for chiefly 
in coppers, to our lasting pride. It was given on August 9, 1884, 
ten years after the Factory Act of 1874 and nine years after the 
first overtures to Mr. Watts. 

From Browning, the main subject of this group, I received 
one confidence at Llangollen that impresses me even more now 
than when I was only a child. He said, ““The greatest surprise 
of my life was when I went to see my wife one day before our 
marriage, and she got up to receive me. I was engaged to her 
before I knew that she could stand.” If ever courage was shown 
in deed, as his poems show it in word, it was in this instance of 
Browning’s devotion which refused to count the cost of marrying 
a total invalid, as he then believed Miss Barratt to be. 
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Sir Francis H. C. Doyle sends a covering note with the 
following verses, which he copies out at Browning’s request. 


THE UNOBTRUSIVE XTIAN 


Intent upon a thankless Muse 

From youth to age his course he ran; 
Nor read he “‘Essays and Reviews” 
‘That unobtrusive Christian man. 


Sound as a Bishop’s cob, he jogs 
Along the well-known paths of yore; 
Thinking dissenters vulgar dogs, 
And jawing Puseites a bore. 


Unvexed, he sees Colenso blind 

His Zulu goats to Hell guide down; 
On Maurice, who undamns mankind, 
He looks without or smile or frown. 


His creed no parson ever knew, 
For this was still his simple plan, 
To have with Clergymen to do 
As little as a Christian can. 


He shirked their sermons if he might, 

If not, he crouched, & slept them through, 
Half-hidden from revealing light; 

A violet, planted in a pew. 


This next note to the poet is from the painter of “Derby Day”. 


7, PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, 
BayswaTer, W. 


Dear Mr. Browning, October 30, "81. 


I am painting a picture of the Private View of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition and am desirous of introducing portraits 
of some of the eminent persons usually seen there. I make bold 
to ask you to do me the great favour to sit for one of them. I will 
take up as little of time that could be so much more usefully 
spent as possible, and would of course consult your convenience 
as to day and hour. If I should be so happy as to get your consent 
will you in your reply tell me your exact height? this information 
is necessary so that I may preserve the relative proportions of 


the figures. 
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Trollope has already sat for me and the Archbishop of York 


sits on Thursday, and if I am fortunate enough to secure you, 
I shall have made a good beginning—but whether I do or not, 
I am ever Dear Mr. Browning, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Wee eI TH 


Here is one of many notes from Mr. Browning to my mother 
and myself. We sent him flowers for his birthday every year, 
generally wild ones, which he specially loved. 


19, Warwick CrESscENT, W. 
May 8,85. 
Dear Dorothea,—also, Dear Mother of the same, 

I am sure you will help me by saying in your own kind words 
what I wish I were able to say as well in mine,—how much I 
am delighted by the most beautiful present of flowers you have 
made me, both of you. When people get to my age, they generally 
(I hear) find the return of a birthday no particular subject to 
be glad about: but with the knowledge that such friends as you 
remember to think so affectionately of me when mine comes 
round, I am the less sorry that my long life has not done what 
I could wish it had done for everybody as well as myself: it has 
at least brought me your love—and believe that I love you with 
all the 

heart of 
Yours ever gratefully, 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


The words are strong, but not of little meaning. He was very 
human and loved his friends. The last time I ever saw him was 
just before his final journey to Venice. My mother had not let 
him know that we were in London lest he should feel bound to 
see us when busy with his departure. But he heard of it and sent 
for us to De Vere Gardens. I remember his begging me not to 
give up music, at which I was quite hopeless, and telling me of a 
child next door who practised extremely badly just at the time 
that he wrote. We naturally asked why he did not get her hour 
changed, but he felt that no impediment should be put in the 
way of her very doubtful progress. ‘The utmost we could gain 
was a promise that he would try to get her time-table changed 

P 
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when he came back. I still hear his voice as, with his arm round 
my shoulders, he said to my mother, “And what is this child 
doing in the world?” He created a real impression by these words 
simply said; somehow it made it seem important that I should 
do my best with life. We made plans to meet when he came 
back, but from that journey there was no return. 

When my grandfather was in America he met Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He drew from his pocket an enthusiastic letter from my 
mother telling her father how much she hoped he would have 
the good fortune to meet Holmes. This he proceeded to read 
to the author, who later wrote as follows : 


Boston, Oct. 20th. 1870. 
Dear Mr. Mundella, 

I know I was a little surprised at the great cordiality with 
which you met me at Mr. Field’s—as if I had been an old 
acquaintance, as indeed I was, far more than I could have sus- 
pected. My movement was a purely instinctive one—I said “Our 
friend here feels so kindly to the Americans who have so much 
pleasure in welcoming him that he is run away with by his 
amiable feelings. He may have heard my name, perhaps, but am 
I not getting more than my share of cordial greetings?” 

But I assure you I believed every word you said before I had 
been with you five minutes, and I know I need not assure you 
that it gave me a pleasure which I hope I did not betray too 
vividly. You must remember that I know you as a public man 
dealing with great interests, who has a perfect right to know 
nothing of his transatlantic neighbors except their larger interests. 
I did not know my thought had found a nest so high up. And yet 
I must not be untrue for the sake of not seeming vain. I will tell 
you a story that gaye me a flush of pleasure, I remember. Our 
good Governor Andrew went on to Washington in the very 
heat and anguish of our war season, and was of course long 
closeted with President Lincoln. He told me when he came back 
that the President repeated to him from memory the whole of 
a poem of mine—‘“The Last Leaf’’, and said nice things about 
it which I cannot recall—nor do I care to, for it was enough that 
he kept it in his memory and thought enough of it to repeat it 
at such a time, 

So I have touched off the Catherine wheel of my vanity and 
let it spin its splendors about the small pivot which is its centre. 
In honest truth I have known what it was to be praised but I 
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have rarely been taken less prepared than by your hearty recog- 
nition of me as one well known to you. 

I shall enclose a little note to Miss Nellie (as our young ladies 
will have the name) which in this particular instance may pass 
under the parental eye. But let me tell you I have written many 
a note to many a young lady far and near in which our mutual 
confidences were too intimate altogether for third parties to 
meddle with. I have really been astonished to find myself such a 
favourite among them, and as the dear creatures and I never see 
each other, and imagination can fill every empty frame with a 
portrait to its liking, I have a gallery of loveliness in my corre- 
spondents, and they—I wish I could see the picture they draw 
of me! 

Pray read these trivialities good-naturedly and remember us 
all kindly, for you will allow me to say that you have left an 
impression of your intelligence and character among us such as 
few visitors whom I have met have left or others are like to. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
OLtIvER WENDELL Ho.mgs. 


My grandfather seems not to have made clear that my mother 
was then married. I believe he passed the letter over to Mr. 
Holmes, and its only signature was Nellie. Note that the next 
letter is written on the same day by one who had certainly the 
pen of a ready writer. 


My dear Young Lady, 

Your cruel parent very unfairly showed me a letter of yours 
in which you allude to my humble self in such warmly tinted 
language that my cheek took a momentary flush of colour from 
it as I read. 

Need I tell you that such a recognition as yours coming so 
innocently in a letter not meant for my eyes, from one so far 
away, from a young Lady, a young English Lady, and one not 
wanting as I judge in a certain vivacity of likes and dislikes, 
gave me exquisite pleasure? 

It is a very kind and Christian act to tell a writer who has 
coined his experience, his pleasures and pains, his hopes and re- 
grets in words that they have reached the heart of a distant 
reader. This making of distant friends—friends whom we never 
trouble or tire,—for when we have told them all we have to 
say or all they want to hear, it is nothing but shutting up a book 
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and they are gone—is one of the dearest, the most precious 
rewards of authorship. 

I have often found that in opening my own heart I have 
opened another I little thought of reaching. Sometimes (do not 
tell it in Gath or Askelon) I have written with tears in my eyes, 
and then I have found—what Horace told so long ago—that I 
made them find their way from beneath other lids. I know— 
(but only one ought to read this) why you have that feeling for 
me you speak of through your father, and which touches me so 
nearly. I am simple-hearted—I am sincere, I am tender in my 
feelings to my race, and sometimes I do reach a freedom of 
utterance which convinces a kind-hearted reader of all this and 
makes us intimates at once. It seems to me that just as a juryman 
may challenge this and that and the other man, peremptorily, 
without alleging cause, so we have a right to like this or that 
author without saying anything more than that he pleases us. 
Perhaps you can give no good reason for your partiality for my 
poor literary labours—perhaps you will not be content with m 
solution, though I do not think I claim what would be denied 
me. 
At any rate I have made you a shade, a thought, an appreciable 
atom happier for having written, and you tell me as much, and 
I feel the same kind of gratitude that a young girl does to the 
youth who whispers in her ear that he loves her. I do not know 
whether it is logical to be grateful under such circumstances, 
but I know it is natural. 

This letter might well frighten you if it threatened more like 
itself. But your father said you wouldn’t mind receiving an 
“autograph’’, and I could not resist the temptation of prefixing a 
few words, which you can make into curl-papers or candle- 
lighters and keep the slip below with the signature of 

Yours devotedly, 
OxivER WENDELL HoLmgs. 
Boston, Oct. 20th. 1870. 


A very different style of epistolary eloquence follows from the 
pen of a really constant family friend. 

Here are extracts from two letters written by Mr. Henry 
James to me. The first is in answer to my accusing him of having 
forgotten me when we met at the Browning centenary. 
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105 Patt Matt, S.W. 
May 9th 1912. 
My dear Child! : 

I am much touched by your gracious little letter—as I was on 
‘Tuesday afternoon by your beautiful approach and faithful re- 
membrance. Please believe that I am as faithful on my side and 
that I like to keep hold of the old memories and images. You are 
too young (in spite of your pompous chronology!) to know yet 
how little the crowding actualities may displace them—when 
one does guard the altar. Do ask me to Tea some day when your 
Mother is there. It will be delightful to see you more amply... 


From Lamb House, Rye, in Nov. 1912, he says after telling 
me of an illness: 


. am fit for anything in the world more than for London 
social joys: which really means that I am fit even yet for nothing 
but to sit, when I don’t abjectly lie, here in extreme woe. The 
end Is not yet, and isn’t even at all distinctly in sight. But there 
are better possibilities, and if they come to pass I shall be 
in town, eventually, for a longish stay. Then will I gladly seek 
you out and appeal for news of your Mother, and scatter on 
your house such faint benediction as so battered and exhausted 
a friend may pretend to clothe with virtue! Please pray for me 
hard meanwhile, with every form of sacrifice and burnt-offering. 


‘They are admirably characteristic epistles. 

Miss Ingelow was in some ways the greatest friend that my 
mother ever had. She was a charming old lady to look upon, 
a typical Victorian Tory low churchwoman. She possessed a 
mind both creative and receptive, and unusually independent. 
She wrote many letters to my mother—too intimate for publica- 
tion—who helped her with the selected edition of her Poems. 

Now, my mother’s sister could never brace herself to destroy 
anything, whether of value or not. She simply had not the heart, 
and this idiosyncrasy was known to her friends. My husband, 
when it fell to him after her death to deal with her papers, found 
a task which might well dismay any man. Every scrap of written 
paper which came into the house seemed to him to have been 
preserved. Laundry accounts of thirty years before, programmes 
of forgotten concerts, endless newspapers and Orders of the House 
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of Commons, masses of invitations, all had to be searched through 
as anywhere among them might lurk a letter from Gladstone 
or Browning or some other distinguished man. Day after day the 
sorting continued. One day towards the end the search was becom- 
ing weary and the finds were becoming very few, when there 
turned up—preserved during all those years to bring its message 
of sympathy to the searcher—an ornamental envelope. It is of a 
pink shade, with a swallow on the flap. It is addressed by Miss 
Ingelow’s hand to Miss Mundella, 16 Elvaston Place. Inside is 
a smaller plain envelope, and written by the same hand these 
words: “From one who does not love rubbish to one who does.” 
In this in turn is a small bill from Harvey Nichols and Coy. 
It is dated 3.3.1880, and it reads: 


4 Twistrd . : reg ie 
14 Butts 8 ; : Wa), 
6 

Part II 


Two other friends of my mother’s, who were kind to me in 
my early childhood, are inseparably linked together for all time 
through her friendship. For at the house of my grandfather, Mr. 
Mundella, she introduced to each other Juliana Horatia Ewing 
and Randolph Caldecott. So began a partnership, the importance 
of which is perhaps now not as fully realised as it should be. For 
in its day it was as perfect as the far greater association of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Mrs, Ewing’s letters are not long, nor of general 
interest, so I do not give them. I was always called ““Aldegunda” 
by her from the heroine of her tale, The Blind Man and the 
Talking Dog. Mr. Caldecott sent me every Christmas his new 
picture-book with an original drawing in the fly-leaf; one is 
particularly attractive, a portrait of himself with very long legs 
throwing a wreath of flowers to a little girl on a sofa; this was 
when I was first lame. I was the original of the child in the 
frontispiece of Sing a Song of Sixpence, not a good likeness my 
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mother said. I am also the “Queen of Diamonds” child in the 
same book, and one of those two pictures was quite a good 
portrait. In the letter from Mr. Caldecott which follows, he 
alludes to the frontispiece of Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

(At the head of the letter is a pen-and-ink drawing of a lady 
and child looking at a notice board on which the date and the 
address are written.) 

W YBOURNES, 
KEMSING, 
Nr. SEVENOAKS. 


22, Nov. 1880. 
My dear Mrs. Thorpe, 

I am very glad to hear that you like—that you and Dorothealike 
my new Picture Books. I certainly ¢rzed to make the little girl in 
the beginning of the Book like your pretty daughter; but I failed 
at the Ist. attempt and the more I struggled the less like it seemed 
to be—so I had to send it on without being satisfied about it. 

The lady leaning over the chair is very much nicer in the 
original drawing than as you see it reproduced, but it is not really 
like Mrs. Caldecott in the first instance. 

With pleasure you shall see the “hand-made”’ drawings some 
day. When we shall be in own we do not know at present—in 
May, if not before, I have no doubt. 

Tell Dorothea that I shall try my hand to make some more 
books for next Christmas which she will like, and that I am 
very proud to be able to please her and all nice good little girls, 
and boys too. 

‘Thanking you for your kind expression of opinion about my 
work—Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


Here is one written by the same artist to my aunt, a particularly 
good letter both in words and pictures. 

(At the head of the letter is a water-colour sketch of a gale— 
trees bending before the wind, and branches and shrubs, with 
a fine barnyard cock and the farmer who owns him, hurtling 
through the air. It is a most charming and amusing impression 
of a hurricane. The address is written on bits of paper scudding 


along.) 
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Court LopcE, 
CHELSFIELD, 
Nr. CHISLEHURST. 


My dear Miss Mundella, t, Je 

‘The note in which you sent me your congratulations upon 
my engagement to be married reached me a few days after it was 
written—reached me when I was in the very midst of the wild 
hilarity and exciting revels of the festive season called Christmas. 
So I have not written to thank you until now. I am somewhat 
calm to-day—preparing my mind for the important change in 
my life which will take place in this new year—and I therefore 
am in a condition to properly reflect upon the pleasure you have 
given me by sending so quickly after hearing the news your 
congratulations. (I use the word “your” in a collective sense 
here, for you say “our’—which of course means the family 
circle.) 

Whilst pausing a moment I raise my head and see men remoy- 
ing the branches and sticks which were torn from the trees 
around this house by a fearful 4 of an hour’s hurricane on 
‘Tuesday. I never saw anything like it. All sorts of things were 
blown up & about & along by the storm. I thought— ef am 
not quite sure—that I saw the person of a neighbouring farmer 
borne by the wind past the end of the garden—he seemed to be 
riding homewards on the gale. I have not yet heard whether he 
alighted on his roof or in his pond. (At the head of this note is an 
attempt at a delineation of the scene.) 

Sometime during the next month or two I shall be very 
pleased to show you those Brighton drawings and others too at 
5, Langham Chambers, where I shall be working off and on— 
if you will come. 

With wishes for many happy new years to each of you. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
RaNnDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


The New Year in his dressing-gown wondering which hat 
he shall put on. 


(At the foot of the letter is a water-colour sketch of the New 
Year, a vacuous-looking young man in a dressing-gown with 
his morning cup of tea on a chair beside him, wondering whether 
he will wear a helmet or a top hat.) 

Now I come to the letters of Edward Lear to my aunt, Miss 
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Mundella. Alas, I never saw him, though two of his landscapes 
delight me daily—one of Ravenna, or rather of the Pineta; the 
other an exquisite tiny water-colour from Monte Generoso, 
which he gave to my aunt. The postscript of this letter shows 
that he loved the neighbourhood. 

‘The delicious “Eggstrax from The Maloja Gazette” is, of 
course, based on my grandfather’s love of children and on his 
having been Minister for Education: he was afterwards twice 
President of the Board of Trade. I think, though I cannot be 
sure, that Mr. Lear had been at the same hotel at Maloja when 
my people stayed there, and that he had moved on while they 
remained. One could hardly have a better example of his unique 
style than this: 


Villa Figint. Barzano. Monza. August 30th. 1885. 


Egestrax from The Maloja Gazette. 


It is our painful duty to denounce toa repugnant public, a most 
fearful clamity which has just occurred to the excellent Mr. 
A. J. Mundella, lately secretary of The Minister of Public 
destruction. Whatever objections may have been made to some 
of Mr. Mundella’s Theories it is impossible to deny that for 
energy and activity of porpoise, as well as of courtesy and kindli- 
ness, he been universally and justly commended. All the more 
therefore do we egret what has occurred. On quitting his loner- 
ous position, Mr. Mundella, with a kindness which those who 
know him will fully opreciate, proposed to give a substantial 
proof of his interest in the Bore’d Children, by taking them an 
excursion to Maloja, and having selected 83 of the most sur- 
reptitious and balsamic scholars, he accordingly arrived here at 
the Grand Hotel, accrompanied by Mrs. and Miss Mundella, 
and the 83 little boys. The extreme cold of this exalted situation, 
did not perfectly agree with the systematic stomachs of the 
children, but Mr. and Mrs. Mundella took them all out daily 
on sledges drawn by poodles,—the snow at Maloja being at 
present over six feet deep. Mr. M. was however constantly 
warned of the danger arising from the pestilent proclivity of the 
numerous Polar Bears that infect the neighbourhood, a warning 
—alas! unheeded. For on Friday last, at some distance from the 
hotel, a drove of Bolar Pares were seen advancing, and there 


was no prospik of safety but in flight. Mr., Mrs., and Miss Mun- 
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della, we are renowned to say, reached the Hotel in contiguous 
security,—but the whole 83 “bored children” were all snatchell’d 
up rapidly and destructively devoured. The boots of one little 
boy alone have been left to Bear witness to the subsistence of the 
unfortunate scholars:—and these, with a beautiful feeling of 
simplicity and pathos, Mr. Mundella has had stuffed and placed 
in a blue glass case embellished with gold stars and surmounted 
by the figures of a sucking pig and a silver stethoscope, and the 
letters Q E D as a macilaginous but merited motto, worked in 
periwinkle shells. 


My dear Miss Mundella, 

If you read the above you will perceive that the Author of 
the Book of Nonsense is still in being, and he writes at once to 
thank you for the long letter received a few hours ago. I had 
intended to write to you for some time past, but after I had a 
letter of Ld. C. from Dudbrook, I felt pretty sure you would 
all have left England, as the case has proved you had. 

As for the mistake about the 10 guineas, it was not un- 
natural on my part, since they mentioned your name as paying 
it. I wrote to Wardour Street but only lately got a reply. 
“Miss Mundella did not buy a 10.10 drawing’’, and thus the 
mystery was revealed,—as the little boy said when he asked 
for a 2nd. plate of hashed calves’ head. But as I am writing 
to Mr. Butler by this post, I will say no more except to thank you 
for taking the trouble of going to Wardour Street, with Mr. 
Butler, of whose purchase—as far as I can find—Foord’s have 
not told me: but I may very well be mistaken, as I get confused 
by overwriting, and since my sister’s death I have had much to 
write to my New Zealand nephew, and to her executors etc. etc. 
Although my sister Ellen was blind and deaf, I yet feel her loss 
sadly enough, as for so many years I have always written every- 
thing to her, and the blank of life seems to grow broader week 
by week in these days. 

Don’t apologise for not writing; I know how occupied your 
London life must be. Nor is there any need to speak of buying 
drawings—as indeed the “revealed” mistake was a surprise to 
me at the time. 

I am sorry you have all been in such trouble: was the cousin 
a Mundella? or a niece of your Mama? | 

I have had an envelope written for the s and will write 
now I know where they are. They too have had much sorrow 
and trouble it seems. 
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I had written down a lot of notes—‘““Texts”’ I call them— 
to write to you from,—but it is getting late and I shall not have 
time. The Dudbrook visit greatly interested me: no—poor 
Fortescue has never been cheerful since Lady W. died. But when 
one knows his faithful and affectionate nature,—and when one 
has known—as I have—what a remarkable and CMAN 
woman she was—I cannot wonder at his being as he is. 

Now regarding your all coming here—I really do hope you 
will manage it, and shall feel your visit a very kind one: for 
though I am far happier “alone”? than among the disgusting 
noises and riot of Oclapod Hotel life, I am glad to see friends if 
so be they ain’t bores, which all of you ain’t. If you get toa Hotel 
(Pordogna? No—that ain’t its name) exactly above Chiavenna? 
I fancy you could rattle down by car and steamboat to Lecco or 
Como in a day—and thence as you know it is only 2 hours by 
tramway to Barzano. I had no idea you knew the Brianza; it 
is doubtless the best summer residence in Italy, and the view 
of the mountains, the quiet, and the good Barolo wine have made 
it a certainty to me, that if I had come here ages ago, and had 
settled and married and had “bored children’”—I should have 
christened my boys “Barolo” and my girls “Brianza”’. 

My plan,—up to the coming of your letter was to go from 
here on the 11th. of September getting to Sanremo on the 14th, 
and if you can send me a line saying on what day in the first week 
of September you could come—so much the better. If, on the 
contrary, you could only come a little later, I would stay on, 
rather than miss seeing you—for I can have the Villa as long as 
I please—and the air does me an amazing lot of good. 

When I came I could not rise from my chair without help, or 
undress myself; but for two weeks past now I can even walk, 
and have lost the side pains, and cough and constant expec- 
toration. All the same I don’t forget I am always nearer to the 
end. 

I have packed up most of my things, but have still out 60 of 
the Tennyson advanced drawings—now ready for Lithography. 
or for whatever mode of pufflication is phixed upon. 

A long letter came yesterday from Lady Emma Baring. She 
is with her father and Lord Baring in Scotland—and seemed 
to be enjoying herself much. Both they and Lord Carlingford talk 
of coming out to Sanremo later on. 

I wish you’d all come and pass the winter there,—where 
there are no Bolar Pears. 

My accounts of Lady Tennyson are not cheerful. 
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Now write, please, and come. Love to Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 
della. 
Yours affectionately, 
Epwarp LEar. 


I wish you could have seen a drawing I have been finishing 
for F. Lushington—of Mte. Generoso: but it is upbepackt. 


I do not think it could have been as lovely as ours. ‘There are a 
good many letters, most of them illustrated, but I do not propose | 
to give more than the following and the poem that came with it, 
as the one I have already set out would make half a dozen 
ordinary epistles. 

VILLA FIGINI, 
BaRZANO, 
Monza. 


My dear Miss Mundella, gth. September 1885. 

When now I have at length from Barzano parted, and to the 
city of Milan reluctiously returned am, I send you to Maloja 
this billet. 

For I have heard with scratchifaction that your so excellent 
and venerable papa has a Polybingular monument on the very 
top of the Superior Engadine Mountain to be directed ordered,— 
representing of a Colosshial Marble Polar Bear, with 83 small 
marble sepulchral stones in a circle placed, so as to remain for 
an internal Bemorial Commensuration of the lately occurred 
dreadful & frightfully pullulent History-Fact, that so large a 
number of deservingly aspiring British scholars suddenly by Polar 
Bears devoured were,—leaving nothing but a posthumous howl- 
ing and disconsolate tears for the consideration and contempt of 
past and future posterity, ever to be bitterly and with feelings 
of prostrate acerbity and benign gripes justly lamented. 

At my advantageous age, and upper all circumstances, it is 
but too probable that we shall not ourselves again encounter, 
unless in your Italian progress-journey by Sanremo you purpose 
to travel. And therefore I this obvious and pneumatic communica- 
tion conclude by wishing that you may all return with safety 
and increased appetites to your shadowy and chocolate abiding 
Fireplace in All-of-a Crumble Road. 

Pray regard this as the moblivious and suffused wish of, 

Dear Miss Mundella, 
Yours pistilentially, 
Epwarp Lear. 
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VILLA FicrInt, 
BARZANO, 

Monza. 

8th. September 1885. 


I 


When leaving this beautiful, blessed Brianza 
My trunks were all corded and locked except one; 
But that was unfilled, through a dismal Mancanza, 
Nor could I determine on what should be done. 


Ae 
For out of three volumes (all equally bulky), 
Which,—travelling, I constantly carry about,— 
‘There was room but for two;—so though angry and sulky, 
I had to decide as to which to leave out. 


3. 
A Bible! A Shakespeare! A Tennyson!—stuffiing 
And stamping and squeezing were wholly in vain! 
A Tennyson! Shakespeare! a Bible!—All puffing 


Was useless, and one of the three must remain. 


4. 
And this was the end,—and it’s truth and no libel, — 
A-weary with thinking I settled my doubt,— 
As I packed and sent off both the Shakespeare and Bible, 
And finally left only Tennyson out. 


As I said, I never saw Mr. Lear, but I knew two artists inti- 
mately who were really great men. One was Sir John Millais, 
who painted me when I was six in 1883, and the other was Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. The latter, with his wife—a woman as 
delightful as she was able—were extraordinarily kind to me when 
I was in my very awkward teens. They used to ask me to spend 
evenings entirely alone with them; I went about 7 o’clock and 
was fetched at 9.30. I cherish in memory that I was shown the 
Flower Book by Sir Edward himself, who told an exquisite little 
story of each circle as its beauty was revealed, and also the crown- 
ing joy of hearing from dear Lady Burne-Jones, ‘He only shows 
that to very special people he is fond of”. I have the five lovely 
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original studies that he gave me, and I bought later the re- 
productions of the Flower Book. I have often thought since 
how extraordinary was the kindness of two elderly distinguished 
people who gave time and energy to illuminating the life of a girl 
just when values were changing for her, and when the inspiration 
of such hours was worth much to her youth. 

Millais was as different from Burne-Jones as it is possible to 
be, but equally delightful. He was as handsome as any man I 
ever saw in his own way, and his glorious vitality was a tonic to 
others. I sat to him at his own request when I was six years 
old. He saw me out walking with my nurse and exclaimed: “T’ll 
paint that child if she costs me half a crown an hour’. The 
offended nurse explained, and then Millais replied: “Oh, well, I 
know Mr. Mundella, I will go and see him”. The picture was 
exhibited in 1882 and created a great sensation. ‘The artist told 
his daughter that it was one of the two best child-portraits he ever 
painted. He sold it for a big price to Mr. Perrins in Worcester- 
shire, and through the kindness of his son we bought it lately 
for a much smaller sum. Sir Charles Seely, the father of General 
J. B. Seely, told an amusing tale about the picture. He was 
coming up to London from Nottingham when my mother put 
me and my nurse in his charge, as I was going on one of my 
frequent visits to the Mundellas; he and Lady Seely were great 
friends of ours, but this must have tried him, I imagine! He 
dined that night at a man’s dinner, and said to those near him: 
“T travelled to-day with a professional beauty coming from the 
Midlands’’. ‘Who was it?” ““Well, she was alone with her maid; 
try and guess.”’ “Lily Langtry,” said someone. Sir Charles shook 
his head. “I’ll give you a hint; she sang hymns all the way up.” 
‘That cuts out a good many,” remarked a guest. Finally, he 
told them it was the Dorothy Thorpe of Millais’ picture, and 
there was much laughter. There was a time when it was said that 
Millais painted too quickly and was too easily satisfied. I can 
only say that it was not so in the case of my portrait. I used to 
be read aloud to during the sittings, and often he would join in 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, which I demanded over and over 
again. But there were other times when he was far too much 
troubled for that. He used to get in despair, especially about the 
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mouth. Then I would say, “Light your pipe again, Mr. Millais, 


and it will come all right’’; and he would answer, “‘Bless the 
child, I will”, and things would go on better, with his runs back 
from the picture in his great studio and then forward again to 
the canvas. It has been my fate to sit for my portrait rather often, 
but to no one who worked at his high pressure. He was most 
exacting towards himself, and yet managed to make me very 
fond of him. Here is one of his little notes in his beautiful script. 


2 PaLacE GATE KENSINGTON 


1 March 1882 
Dear Miss Mundella, 
I was not aware there would be any difficulty but as Mr. 
Toots says it is of no consequence. 
Please bring her tomorrow at } past 10 & Friday & then she 
may go back to the violets and primroses. 
Iam quite satisfied with the head now so all the trouble is over. 
Yours gratefully 
J. E. Mutrats 


A kind friend gave me a delicious drawing of his, which Miss 
Millais identified as having been done for one of her school- 
fellows. It is on an oblong sheet, with girls walking away, starting 
from tinies on the left to tall ones towards the right, and finally 
one very small “‘bunchy”’ mistress side by side with a headless 
giantess, but when you turn the sheet over, the thin face and 
small hat and big net of the other mistress appears. Below it: 


Why is a girls’ school like a trumpet?— 
Because it goes two two two. 


It is signed in full, and with his initials also, the date 1873. 

‘The man who counted in my life from when I was six until 
long after I married as the best of friends at any age, was 
Andrew Lang. I remember with the precocity of childhood 
feeling: ““This person is as nice to me when we are alone as when 
he is being kind to me to please Mother’. From the time when 
he took me walks without a nurse, to the time when we went 
to Lord’s together, when I was the mother of a child myself, he 
was the most delightful of companions. He was really witty; one 
hears of many good things that have been said, but he coined 
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them on the spot. And what good letters he wrote! I remember 
writing that I preferred the 2nd book of the /enezd to the 4th, 
and his reply: ““You are quite wrong about Virgil, he may have 
made love to an agreeable widow, but I am sure he never did any 
fighting’’. A delightful description of Dido. Once, when he and 
Mrs. Lang were staying with us, my mother and she were re- 
peating the beautiful epitaph that the poet Gray wrote for his 
mother and her sister. It says how he envies their rest and how 
he mourns for his mother, as he alone of her children has the mis- 
fortune to survive her. Mr. Lang was lying back on the sofa, as 
we thought, asleep, when we heard, “Why didn’t he put: 


Here lie my mother and my aunt, 
They sleep extremely well, I can’t. 


It’s much shorter than what you say he wrote and it means 
exactly the same.” Mr. Lang dedicated one of his books to me, 
after which I must have been the proudest little girl in the neigh- 
bourhood. A poem to me is on p. 172, vol. i. of his works 
(1923). 

Mrs. Lang has very kindly allowed me to print the essay and 
verses by her husband which I give here. The paper on “Mr. 
Carlyle as a Sentimentalist’’ must, I think, have been intended 
for the Morning Post. Before giving it I must tell a story which 
Mrs. Lang told me, for it comes in well. 

Miss Elliot, daughter of the then Dean of Bristol, went with 
her father when she was only about 17 years of age to dine at 
St. Paul’s Deanery with Dean Milman. Both Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Froude were of the party, and she herself sat on one side 
of the Sage of Chelsea. The topic of whitewashing great char- 
acters came up, and Carlyle’s opinion was asked. He replied: 
“T hold it wrong to make that white which God has created 
black”. The man on Miss Elliot’s other side said to her: ““Ask 
him if he objects to sitting at table with the two greatest white- 
washers of their age, Froude, who has rendered that service to 
Henry the Eighth, and he himself, who has done the same for 
Frederic of Prussia’. With the hardihood of youth she asked 
Carlyle the question, and to his credit he received it with up- 
roarious laughter. 
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MR. CARLYLE AS A SENTIMENTALIST 
By AnpRrew Lanc 


“We cannot be too sentimental”? said a young lady once, but 
about John Knox Mr. Carlyle was quite sentimental enough. 
He made haste to hang an engraving of Knox on the wall of his | 
study, as soon as he could get the smiling effigy of that sweet 
Christian soul, and, as far as pictures go, I am the last to find 
fault. My own apartment is almost covered with the portraits of 
a hero, who is not John Knox, but a younger and infinitely better 
looking man. However the point is that Mr. Carlyle worshipped, 
as it were, at an empty or very dubious shrine. Nobody knows 
whether the engraving, the frontispiece of the last volume of Mr. 
Carlyle’s works, is a portrait of Maister Knox, or of some other 
sour visaged elderly person. Nobody knows whether any of his 
other so-called portraits are like Knox, or whether they are only 
what a German wood-engraver thought an eminent Caledonian 
divine ought to be like. The first likeness, which Mr. Carlyle 
calls “the boiled one’’, is in Beza’s Icontes (1580) and, when the 
Icontes were published, John Knox had gone to his own place. 
‘The woodcut represents a good humoured looking old party, in 
a round cap. He has a beard down to his breast, he has a hooked 
nose, in his hand is a book. He has no aspect of truculence, and 
Mr. Carlyle found this benevolent old creature “‘highly unac- 
ceptable”. A translation of the Icontes into French from Latin 
was soon published, and the cut of Knox was altered. We now 
have a most surly, blue-nosed, rugged creature, like a very ill- 
tempered Dandie Dinmont, in a skull-cap, and a ruff. The 
beard is thick and short. But this portrait, though very like one’s 
idea of Knox, is said to represent Tyndale, the translator of the 
Bible. Then, in 1602, comes out a Dutch book, with a Knox 
who Is clearly no other than Beza’s Knox, nose and beard and 
all. Wilkie liked this Knox and painted him as he might appear 
if the Devil had entered into him, preaching a sermon. We all 
know the engraving; Knox is delivering his message exactly in 
the attitude of Mr. Spofforth sending in a ferocious “‘yorker”’. 
The overhand delivery and the frantic energy are the same in 
both cases, but are more appropriate, I think, in the cricket field 
than in church. Mr. Carlyle calls Wilkie’s ‘‘one of the most im- 
possible pictures”, but why? Knox really did seem as if he would 
‘‘ding the pulpit to blads”’ (that is to smithereens,) according to 
an admiring spectator. Pulpits cannot be dinged to blads by 
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moderate gestures; and as Knox sometimes seemed as if he could 
fly out of the pulpit, Wilkie has designed him, I think, with 
extreme moderation, considering. But Mr. Carlyle, being senti- 
mental, calls it “the intolerablest figure that exists of Knox”’. 

Then there is the engraving which Mr. Carlyle framed, and 
hung up in his study, that he might gaze upon it fondly. This 
shows us a very bald, very eager old man, all his face runs to a 
tremendous nose. He has a thick projecting underlip, wears a 
neat small beard, and moustache, and a gigantic Eton collar like 
a bib. Beside him is an immense Bible. ‘This picture belonged to 
Lord Somerville, and, later, to the Hon. Mrs. Ralph Smyth. The 
technique is that of the middle of last century: and it is called, 
by tradition, a portrait of the Scotch Reformer. If so, of course, 
It is a very late copy, from an unknown original. “Ifit is not John 
Knox” says Mr. Carlyle, “I cannot conjecture who or what it 
is.” The field for conjecture is infinite: it might be any “‘auld 
decrepit creature’’ (as Nichol Burne calls Knox) of the period. 
There is another Knox, or was another, at Hamilton Palace, 
with a turned-up nose, and a broad grin, perhaps Knox making 
merry at the murder of one of his opponents: for, on these oc- 
casions, the holy man made very merry, in his History of his time. 

Of all these Knoxes, Beza’s “boiled one”’ seems most likely to 
have won the heart of a girl of sixteen; as Knox did. On the 
other hand, she may have made him trim his long beard and 
moustache, to the brevity of the so-called Somerville portrait. 
He has lost his good-humoured look, if both portraits really 
represent the Reformer. 

Mr. Carlyle’s sentiment, certainly, was but ill-fed with por- 
traits of the admired object. Some years ago, the Scotch wanted 
to have a monument of Knox, but Mr. Carlyle says it was not 
“feasible”? though money could be had in “millions”. One 
marvels wherefore it was not feasible. 

Thes cheme for a monument ended “‘in utter collapse”? and 
“Immense uproar’’, Really this is difficult to understand. Scotland 
is practically unanimous in sharing Mr. Carlyle’s partiality for 
the Reformer, and there are plenty of eligible sites. Attitudes may 
be easily chosen, we could not have him preaching, in bronze, the 
action 1s not statuesque. But he might be represented sitting, in 
old age, reposing as in St. Leonard’s gardens. Or, in full vigour, 
he might be shown with his two-handled sword at his back, as 
when he guarded Wishart. Or he might have pen and paper, as 
when he was an attorney, or Country writer. So eminent and 
picturesque a patriot ought not to lack his monument. Even if 
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we may not care to have a very very dubious engraving of the 
Reformer on our study walls. For Mr. Carlyle’s taste for Knox 
is astonishing, when we remember how rhetorical Knox was: 
how he never would meet Ninian Winzet in written argument, 
but only in sermons spoken, “‘waist wynd agane,” said Ninian. 
Now Mr. Carlyle very copiously denounces ‘“‘waist wynd.”’ 


The following poem was bought from a dealer by my mother | 
as a gift for me, and it was in very bad condition. It was written 
in pencil, which was partly rubbed away. One day I showed it to 
our friend Mr. Alfred Noyes, who as a poet himself was able to 
decipher it with certainty. I was very grateful for that and for 
much else, especially for two of his own poems written out for 
me, which greatly enrich my collection. I think the verses which 
follow have a lovely lilt. 


OVER THE WALL 
By AnpREw Lanc 


Over the wall we never could see, 
Over the wall and away, 

Never could guess what a world there might be 
Over the wall and under the tree 

And out with the boats on the bay. 


Charley gave Billy a lift on his back, 

Over the wall looked he, 
Looked at the fields and the big hay stack, 

And the waves that were white and the smoke that was black 
Of the steamers afar on the sea. 


Where can you see to, and what do you see 

Over the wall and away, 
England and Spain and the sun and the rain 

And the birds in the boughs, and the ploughs in the plain 
And father returning to tea. 


Over the wall we’ve been wanting to look 
Ever since looking began, 
We think that we won’t see the same sort of brook, 
That the dinner will come from a different cook, 
They’ll have prettier pictures by far in the book 
And a pleasanter kind of a man. 
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But we climb and we look and the skies they are grey 
And the people say nearly the same kind of say 

And they live very much on the same sort of plan, 
Over the wall and away. 


When I was a girl I had a very bad-tempered fox terrier. He 
wascalled ‘‘Crab”, after Launce’sdogin Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
After staying with us, and being snapped at, Mr. Lang wrote 
these verses: 


KRAB 


He bit the hand that fed him, 
The fingers that caressed, 
The very man who bred him 
Considered him a pests 
‘The cook, who should have swished him, 
Would willingly have dished him, 
And everybody wished him 
Eternally at rest. 


He barked at each and other, 
He barked at all men born; 

How gladly would we smother 
A tyke so full of scorn! 

He yelped all day and night too, 

As horrid dogs delight to, 

Till Nottingham grew quite too 
Forsaken and forlorn. 


Now, in the ruins lonely 

The traveller may see a 
Fair maiden, and one only, 

Whose name is Dorothea, 
She with her hound delighted 
Whenever she’s invited 
To flee from him affrighted 

Disdaineth the idea. 

Nov. 14th, 1890. 


I add examples of how links with the past may be preserved. 
My own earliest recollection is of the great Lord Lawrence. I 
was born in March 1876 and he died in June 1879. Yet I was 
able more than thirty years later to describe to his daughter the 
very place where he sat in his drawing-room, She was astonished, 
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as no photograph existed, but said that I was right in every detail. 
I believe that the last time I saw him I was not yet three, as we 
stayed with the Mundellas early in the year. 

A Nottinghamshire friend, Mrs. Riley, died about 1896 at a 
great age. At the time of Waterloo she was old enough to under- 
stand her father’s thankfulness for peace, and she recollected the _ 
decorated coaches that brought the news of victory. Nottingham 
Castle was burnt during the Reform Bill riots in 1831, and her 
husband was among the gentlemen called out to quell the dis- 
turbance. She had many interests; she and her sister were once 
riding in the country and dismounted to botanise. Leaving their 
horses with the groom they walked out of sight. A gentleman 
met them, and, seeing them in riding dress and alone, asked if 
there had been an accident and offered his help. The situation 
was explained, and Mrs. Riley, in thanking him, remarked that the 
spot had a literary association. ‘““That, Sir, is the range of which 
Lord Byron speaks in his ‘Farewell to Mary Chaworth’—‘Hills 
of Annesley, bleak and barren’. As you probably know, he wished 
to marry her.” ‘The gentleman made a hurried farewell, and 
passed the groom, who recognised him. He was Jack Musters, 
whom Mary Chaworth loved and married. 

I wanted my children also to have a link with the past. I took 
my boy, who was three or four, and his sister, who was two years 
younger, to visit Mrs. Selwyn, the widow of the great missionary 
bishop. She was born in 1809 and just remembered Waterloo. 
My son recollects her perfectly. She died in 1907. 

My marriage register was signed in 1897 by Sir John Mow- 
bray. His nurse walked with him in her arms at Torbay when 
the Bellerophon with Napoleon on board was in sight. 

My husband can remember a lady staying with his parents, 
whose father had seen the heads of the rebels on the gates of 
Carlisle after the 45! 

I will end this personal chapter with a comic disappointment 
that befell a relation at Grasmere in his youth. He discovered an 
old man who remembered Wordsworth vividly. ‘““Well?” queried 
my uncle eagerly. “Less butcher’s meat went into that house 
than into any in the village,” was the solemn answer. And that, 
though doubtless illuminatingly true, was all. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A SELECTION OF FOREIGN LETTERS 


As I reach my last chapter I take a greater liberty with my letters 
than I have done throughout this volume. For I include John 
Locke—our great English author of the Human Understand- 
ing, because he writes in French. I need not say that he is 
placed in my book of English writers in my collection, but it 1s 
a convenience to print his letter here. And, after all, Kossuth 
writes in English, and I give his priceless superscription as it 
stands. 

Both Locke’s letter and Mme. de Maintenon’s are quite 
modern reading to my mind. ‘The lady’s first words are a joy to 
me, such a short sentence and yet so redolent of the writer’s 
character, even more than of that of her subject. ‘The Locke 
came from the great Morison (of Fonthill) sale. 


1632-1704 
ORLEANS 26 nov. ’78 


Monsieur 

Comme vous me menacez de vostre depart bien tost de paris, 
il ne faut pas m/’arester icy plus long tems, quoique la Conversa- 
tion et les amities que vous m’avez procurés icy feroient un long 
sejour en cette ville et bien agreable et bien utile. Mais ily a 
quelque chose davantage en vous, c’est pourquoy je part méme 
avant cette billete; mais comme elle va plus viste que moy c’est 
pour vous dire que je seray bien malheureux si vous partirez de 
paris le jour de mon arrivé qui sera, s’il plaist 4 Dieu, Lunedy. 
Au reste ce n’est pas l’affaire d’un petitte billitte méme d’une 
grande letre de vous temoigner la reconnoissance que je vous ay, 
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a pein tout le rest de ma vie souffira a cela, mais vous pouvez vous 

assuri que je suis perfaictoment 
Monsieur 
vostre tres humble et tres 

oblige serviteur 

J. Locke. 

A Monsieur 

Monsieur Toynard a la 
teste noire dans la rue Mazarin 
Faubourg St Germain a Paris. 


A Sr. Cre ce 26 jan’. 

Me d’hendicour est morte tres occupée de Dieu et de la crainte 
de la mort. J’ay esté tres edifiée de la pieté et du courage de 
monsieur son fils qui le la assistée avec M. l’abbé Languet 

Je suis bien en peine de nostre ami je croy la conduitte sur sa 
santé encore plus mauvaise que son temperanment il me semble 
que mon estat de langueur et de degoust estoit comme le sien Le 
chocolat m’a redonné des forces et de l’appetit je voudrois bien 
savoir la regle de ses repas et quand il prend son chocolat j’espere 
qu’on le purgera dans ce degel et que ce mesme degel finira tous 
vos maux et la surdite aussy qui ne vous conviendroit pas. 

Je n’ai fait qu’entrevoir Monsieur vostre nepveu il n’a pu 
briller cette campagne et les generaux sy sont si mal conduits que 
leurs temoignages seroient innutiles il faut que M. le Conte 
d’Augbigne s’attache le plus qu’il pourra au Mal. de Boufflers et 
qui luy montre sa bonne volonté je suis bien aise de ce que M. de 
Beauvilliers vous accorde une audience. 

Je vous prie Monsieur de dire a nostre Evesque que c’est 
histoire de |’Eglise que l’abbé de Choisi fait que ie propose de 


donner a St. Cir. J’en ai trois tomes. 


She has a curious signature which dealers call a paraph and I 
call a hieroglyphic, which may possibly form F.A. for Francoise 
d’Aubigné, but it is not like. It appears here three times, 

It may be amusing for once to give an example of a catalogue 
“item’’. Note the explanation of the language of the signature. 
It runs as follows, in varying type: 


Eugéne, Prince of Savoy (1663-1736). The famous Genera- 
lissimus of the Imperial armies. 

Letter signed (in Italian) ‘‘Eugenio di Savoya”’. 

I page, folio. Belgrad 12th Fuly, 1718. £7. 10. 0. 
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‘‘A precious historically interesting letter from the greatest 
general of his age, the popular and widely known ‘Prince 
Eugéne’. It is dated from Belgrad, the scene of the most glorious 
of his victories, and is addressed to Carlo Rufini at Passarowitz, 
where peace negotiations had been opened and were signed in 
July 1718.” 7 

(Trans.): “I learn with great satisfaction from yours of the 
11th inst. that a conference is fixed for today which will meet in 
the presence of the plenipotentiary Cesarei. I doubt its success- 
ful issue all the less as the ministers will support it as much as pos- 
sible in order to give the Republic the highest satisfaction. I also 
hope that after the end of the conference a firm agreement to the 
treaty will follow without any loss of time, as everything you de- 
cided will undoubtedly be approved of by the Republic; a delay 
would be more harmful than useful to the public interest. Much 
depends on your using your time, which will be all the easier as 
the difficulties have all been dealt with successfully already.” 


It is not good policy to run down one’s own possessions, even 
to oneself, let alone to others. But I feel that my dealers made 
the most of this letter in their catalogue, and I hope that I got it 
by exchange and barter rather than by purchase. I wanted an 
example of the man if for no other reason than my childhood’s 
love of the old ballad, “‘Prinz Eugen der edle Ritter”. He is said 
to have signed in three languages to show his triple nationality, 
‘Eugenio von Savoie”, but I do not think that the reason which 
made the cataloguer explain the signature above, but a kindly 
pity for his readers’ supposed ignorance. I add a literal transcript 
of the document, which is interesting if not precious. 


I]Im° et Ecc™®° sig® mio oss™° 

Viccome con particolar Svdisfazione intendo dal foglio comp™® 
di V.E. delli 2 corrente, che per oggi sia stata stabilita la Confe- 
renza, da tenersi anche con I’ intervento de St! Plenipotenziaril 
Cesarei; cosi tanto meno pongo in dubbio il buon successo, che 
sara per nascere, mentre ella verra al possibile secondata da essi 
Sti Ministri, per procurare alla Serm@ Rep le convenienze 
maggiori, che si potranno avere. Nel mentre spero, che terminata 
la dt@ Conferenza seguira senza perdita di tempo la firma 
unitamente de Trattatti, non essendo da dubitare, che |’ aven- 
nata Serma Rep sara per approvare tutto quello, che V.E. 
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avra concluso, poiche altrimente la prolunga potrebbe piu nocere, 
che avantaggiare |’ interessi publici; consistendo molto nel pro- 
fitto del tempo, lo che puo seguire tanto pit facilmt¢ quanto che 
le difficolta sostanziali sono gia sopite, e ridotte 4 buon termine, 
€ qui intanto colla solita vera osservanza mi rassegno. 


BEtcrapo 12 Luglio 1718. 
Di V.E. ; 


Ffmo. et oblig™® sere 
EuGENIO DI SAVOoYA. 
Sige Cavre Carlo Ruzini, Posaroviz. 


In 1878 King Edward the Seventh and Queen Alexandra, 
then Prince and Princess of Wales, came to open Nottingham 
Castle, restored as the museum of the place. The most beautiful 
carpet that the town could procure was hired for them to stand 
on, and on it the presentations were made of those chosen for 
the honour. ‘The Prince said to my mother: “I would rather be 
with you here to-day in Nottingham than in Paris at the great 
celebration of the centenary of Voltaire’s death”. My mother 
answered for her characteristically: ‘Ah, sir, poor Voltaire”. A 
member of my family afterwards bought the carpet, and it now 
lies in my drawing-room. To this day it is associated in my mind 
with Voltaire, because when I went to visit my uncle as a very 
little child the story was told to me. 


VOLTAIRE 


le malade de ferney remercie Mr. coste, il est vraisemblable 
que M. coste sera consulté quand on voudra batir un hopital 
militaire, et qualors Mr. coste dira son avis en peu de mots a 
M. de borset il est 4 croire quon ne batira de plusieurs mois ny 
hopital ny maison, mais que M. labbé terrer enverra plusieurs 

familles a lhopital. 
a Mr. Coste docteur medecin. 


The real interest of my letter by Lafayette is that he refers 
in it to Olmutz. His imprisonment of four years there is what 
saved his life during the French Revolution. It is improbable 
in the extreme that in that period of horrible uncertainty he 
could have kept his head on his shoulders throughout its entirety. 
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One after another even of the popular heroes were superseded— 
to their undoing—by a fresh leader who went further in excess. 


LAFAYETTE 


J’ai ecrit Hier matin au duc d’orléans, cher madame, et je 
lui ai demandi un Rendis Vou pour M. Maroncelli, vous et 
moi. il a dit qu’il me repondrait et je n’ai pas encore Regu sa 
lettre. M. Maroncelli viendra le soir ici, je serai bien Heureux 
que vous eussiel la méme Bonté, mes filles partageraient cette 
satisfaction. mais dans tous les cas je veux vous consulter sur 
un point qui interesse nos prisoniers de Spilberg. M. Maroncelli 
croit utile de publier les traitements qu’ils eprouvent, et nom- 
mement l’Horrible anecdote du coussin et du Cte Vogel. J’aurai 
vraisemblablement, l’occasion de parler d’eux demain 4 la tribune. 
C’est ainsi que les membres de l’opposition Anglaise parlaient 
de tenir interne des prisonniers d’olmutz. quelques personnes 
craignaient que cela ne nous nuisit. c’etait une erreur. nous 
desirionsqu’on fitconnaitre notre situation et nous nous ensommes 
bien trouvis. Cependant je veux avoir votre avis a cet egard. si 
vous ne venis pas le soir, pourriei vou aller ici demain entre 
once heures et midi. Recevis mes voeux et mes respectueuses 
amitiés. 

LAFAYETTE. 
PARIS, 22 feurier. 


Next follows a very good second-class specimen of a docu- 
ment signed by Bonaparte. It is in two parts, and the single word 
in Napoleon’s writing is on the earlier leaf. Let me emphasise 
once more the modesty of my collection; I treasure what the 
American prince-collectors would despise. 


Note pour le Ce2 Esteve Trésorier du 
Gouvernement 
Le 27 Messidor. 

Vous ferez remettre au Citoyen P. Sister mon intendant trois 
cents mille francs pour le payment des meubles fournis pour 
St Cloud. Le Ce" P. Sister devra vous remettre des pieces en 
regle pour le montant de cette somme. 

Le 1& Consul 


: : BonaPARTE. 
pour acquit de trois 


cents mille francs P. Sree 
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“Bonaparte” only is in the handwriting of Napoleon, and very 
illegible, though what is called a fine signature. 
On another sheet I have this: 


J’ai regu du C®® Esteve trésorier du Gouvernement La Somme 
de trois cent mille francs a Compte sur le Mobilier de Saint Cloud, 
suivant L’ordre du 1€ Consul du 27 thermidor an Io. 

Paiés Le 28 thermidor An 10 
pour acquit de la ditte somme 
P. SISTER. 


Observe that ‘“‘cent’’, though singular on this page, is twice 
plural in the former one. 

I know that this is worth considerably more than a mere 
signature to an impersonal order, as it is of interest in Napoleon’s 
own life. I gave five pounds for it, but more than a quarter of a 
century has passed since the purchase. A letter, of course, would 
be absolutely beyond my resources. 

When I was in Rome during this year I had, with my husband, 
the honour of an interview with I] Duce. Unquestionably he 
is aware of a resemblance to Napoleon, but his personality does 
not depend on his likeness to anyone. He is himself magnetic 
and forceful, and also attractive with the charm ofa really beauti- 
ful smile. When he inscribed for me his portrait he added after 
thedate “Ann. VI.”’, that is, the sixth year of the reign of Fascism, 
and whether one supports him whole-heartedly or not, there is 
no doubt that the pupil has a right to the terminology of the 
master. The inscription runs: 


A Dorothea Charnwood cordialmente. 
Mussotinl. 
Roma 4 Maggio 1928 Ann, VI. 


This pathetic epistle from Rouget de Lisle tells its own tale. 
Is he richer or poorer by virtue of his new pension? The differ- 
ence is five hundred francs, and when I remember what I could 
have got for this letter had I sold it in Paris during the Great 
War, I feel a pain at the heart. 
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Cuotsy-LE-Ro1, 19 juillet, 1832. 
A Monsieur, 
Monsieur Genetet, Redacteur au Ministére du commerce et des 


travaux publics. 
A PARIS. 


Cher Monsieur Genetet,—Recevez tous mes remerciemens 
pour le bon souvenir que vous voulez bien conserver de mol, et 
qui m’est d’autant plus précieux que je le dois 4 mon pauvre de 
Larnand dont la mémoire me sera toujours bien chere. 

Au service que vous venez de me rendre en m’envoyant la 
lettre de votre ministre, pourrais-je sans indiscrétion vous prier 
d’en joindre un autre? 

Une lettre de M. de Montalivet, au date du 15 mai m’annonga 
qu’une indemnité de 500/ m’était accordée sur les fonds de son 
département, a compter du 15 mars. 

Lorsque en conséquence je me présental au ministere pour 
toucher le courant et ce qui se trouvait échu de cette indemnite, 
c’était a la fin de mai, Mr. Bourgeois m’apprit qu’une seconde 
annuité, de mille francs, m’était de plus accordée par Mr. 
D’argout, et me fit compter le montant et les arrérages de l'une 
et de l’autre, ce qui s’est continué pour le mois de juin. 

Aujourd hui Mr. D’argout me mande que /’indemnité dont je 
jouis sur les fonds de son département est portée a mille franct;@ 
compter du 1°: de ce mots. 

Ma premiere annuité est elle augmentée de 500!? La seconde 
est elle diminuée de cette méme somme? Suis-je plus riche, ou 
plus pauvre de 500! par an? 

Que je vous aurais d’obligations d’éclaircir cette importante 
énigme, si comme je l’imagine, il vous est facile de le faire, et 
de m’en donner le mot par un mot de réponse: non certes que 
je prétende élever aucune réclamation s’il y a lieu, mais au moins 
voudrais-je ne pas faire quelque gaucherie en suivant cette 
chance. 

mes voyages 4 paris son trés rares; mais ce serait un bien grand 
plaisir pour moi d’aller vous remercier de vive voix, soit chez 
vous, si je savais votre adresse, soit au ministere, si l’on peut 
arriver jusqu’a vous. 

Agréez l’expression de toute mon estime, et de mon déyoue- 
ment sincere. 

RouGeET-DE-LIsLE. 


The following note from Victor Hugo to Mazzini is peculiarly 
dear to me, and not so slight as it seems: 
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LouisvitLtE House. 
26 mai. 
Monsieur Josef Mazzini, 

Voici ce que vous m’avez demandé, le cas écheant, faire pour 
notre France ce que je fais pour notre Italie. A de certaines heures 
il me semble que vous et moi, nous avons le méme Ame. Je vous 
serre la main. | Vicror Huco. 


Si nosamis impriment cela pourraient-ils m’envoyer l’épreuve? 


I can only say for the next note that it is by Balzac, and that 
his letters are very rare. Considering the vast amount of his work 
and that he lived for very little over fifty years, it seems marvel- 
lous that he ever found time to write his private correspondence. 
If he had lived in these days of type-writing, I wonder if he 
would have greatly increased his output. 

Monsieur FERRE, 
16, RUE DU CROISSANT, 
au © unt. 
Monsieur, 

Voivenelle a oublié de me renvoyer mon manuscrit avec les 
épreuves, et il y a des mots, des phrases en renvoi oubliés desquels 
je ne me souviens plus, ayez la complaisance de les faire remettre 
au porteur, et agréez mes compts. 

DE BALzac. 

5.5. Je renverrai demain la nouvelle corrigée, et il faudra que 

que j’en aie une épreuve pour samedi, autrement vous 
seriez retardis. 


Now I come to Kossuth’s letter, of which I spoke at the 
beginning of this chapter. It is so beautifully written that I feel 
sure that it is a fair copy made from a rough. Surely no one could 
fail to put the chimney right! 

8 SourH Bank 
March 24 1855 
My dear Sir! 

You have been so obligingly attentive in making your house 
comfortable to your tenants that I am sure you will excuse me 
for addressing to your gentlemanly complaisance one request 


more. 
The chimneys in the rooms upstairs are all of them smoking. 
Still I would not trouble you about them; were it not that I have 
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no other possible room for the piano of my daughter but the large 
one upstairs— There she has to take her musicandsinging lessons; 
and that is so much smoking continually, that we must keep the 
door open all the while she takes her lessons; and her fingers 
become stiff, she can’t play and her voice becomes ruined by the 
inconvenience of the smoke & cold—In the other rooms we 
can open the windows, or go out, but in that one, it is impossible 
on the account aforesaid. 

Would you not be kind enough to cause to relieve us from 
that one nuisance? if you were thinking I am too presumptive 
in thus troubling you, perhaps you would at least indicate to 
Colonel 1 by what possible contrivance I could get rid of 
that insupportable nuisance, and who is in London the most 
reliable physician for curing that evil. 

As soon as we are quite in order I shall have the pleasure of 
waiting on you. 

With sincere regards & my best compliments 

Yours 





very obsequiously 
L. Kossutu. 
H. GC. Clifton Esq. 


I need hardly stress what a possession this letter from ‘Tourgué- 
neff is to a Dickens lover like myself. And it is a charming note, 
modest and considerate, from one who was—and is—himself 
“un grand écrivain”’. 


Paris, 
le 15 Novembre, 1862. 


RUE DE RIVOLI 210. 
Mon cher ami, 

Je viens profiter de l’aimable proposition que vous m’avez faite, 
ou plutdt du bon accueil que vous avez fait 4 ma demande et je 
vous prie de vouloir bien m’envoyer—sans retard—une lettre 
d’introduction pour Dickens; qui, comme je viens de l’apprendre, 
se trouve 4 présent 4 Paris. N’est-ce pas, que vous le ferez? Je 
vous promet de ne pas trop ennuyer le grand écrivain. Je désire 
seulement le voir et l’entendre parler. } 

En méme temps je vous envoi une traduction que nous avons 
faite, Viardot et moi, des poémes dramatiques de notre poéte 
nationale, Pouchkine. Apres avoir écrit ces mots, Je me souviens 


1 An illegible word, apparently a Hungarian proper name. 
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que je vous ai donné 4 lire ce volume 4 Bade. Pardonnez ma 
distraction. 
Les Viardot vous disent mille chose affectueuses, et moi je vous 
serre cordialement la main et vous remercie d’avance. 
Votre tout dévoué, 
J. ‘TourGuEnerr. 


The following is from the younger Alexandre Dumas. To. 
him Victor Hugo wrote of Dumas pére: “That mind was cap- 
able of every miracle, even to bequeath itself, even to survive it- 
self—your father lives in you”. 


A Monsieur ad’ Arthez. 


Monsieur, 

En reproduisant ma lettre owt je disais: Ceci est une maxime 
de |’Ecclésiastique, vous avez mis le mot Ecclésiastique en grosses 
lettres et vous l’avez fait suivre de ce signe (sic) ce qui veut dire, 
en journalisme: signalons a nos lecteurs cette bétise de notre cor- 
respondant. 

En effet, Monsieur, vous avez di croire que j’avais mis Ec- 
clésiastique pour Ecclésiaste, et vous avez saisi cette occasion de 
prouver que je ne sais pas plus ce que j’écris que je ne me rap- 
pelle ce que j’ai pu dire. . 

Ce n’est pas dans l’Ecclésiaste une des livres sapientiaux 
de L’ancien ‘Testament attribués 4 Saloman que j’ai pris cette 
maxime s’adaptait si bien a la circonstance, mais dans 1’Ecclési- 
astique (sic) un des livres sapientiaux de |’ancient “Testament 
attribues 4 Jésus. A ce nom, ne vous rejouissez pas trop tot. Ce 
Jésus que je mets dans l’ancien Testament, je ne le confonds pas 
avec le Jésus du nouveau. Celui est cet fils de la Vierge Marie et 
son Pére est bien connu; l’autre n’est que le fils du Josef Sirach 
et nous ne connaissons pas ou plutdt je ne connais pas le nom de 
sa mére, sans quoije vous le dirais volontiers, ceschoses-la n’étant 
pas de celles qui demandent ce qu’on tourne sept fois sa langue 
dans sa bouche avant de les dire. 


I confess that I find this entertaining, and very well expressed. 
I should not have thought him likely to know much about the 
subject he treats here. 

The last letter I give is from Gambetta, that character who 
must always be somewhat of an undiscovered country. To take 
two only of the many lives written of him, Numa Roumestan 
gives a description written by Daudet the elder, who looks 
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through his own window. His son, named Léon after Gambetta, 
looks out of another, and tells us what he in his turn sees in a 
book called Le Drame des Fardies. 

It is a beautifully written account of a man great and small, 
sincere and false, noble and ignoble. But to me Gambetta Is, and 
will always be, an enigma. 


Mon cher amis, 

J’ai travaillé depuis ce matin 7 h. J’ai corrigé 130 pages de 
sténographie, qui est vraiment admirable il y a trés peu de choses 
4 changer mais ce sont ces petits riens qui prennent du temps. 

Je suis trés fatigué et cependant Je vais continuer et Je vous 
enverral au fur et 4 mesure la correction. mais Je suis arrive a la 
question légale et la matiére est plus délicate. 

Je vous prie instamment de patienter un peu et Je vous en- 
verral un travail bien complet. Je vous serre le main. 


L&ron GAMBETTA. 
21 X. 68. 


Perhaps it is as well to close on a note of frank uncertainty re- 
garding the characters of the dead; which of us knows thoroughly 
the inmost nature of those with whom we live? 

‘The remaining portion of my book consists of the articles on 
my country home, reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. At 
first sight they may seem outside the proper scope of this volume, 
but Sir Edmund Gosse convinced me of the contrary view. 

As my work draws to a close, I am able to verify the statement 
made in my fourth chapter, namely, that about two-thirds of 
those whose writing I have collected trod the paths of literature. 
Rather over one hundred and fifty men and women are quoted 
here, their letters or scraps given or alluded to. Of these, about 
fifty are definitely non-literary people; half a dozen—Montrose, 
Disraeli, Edmund Burke, du Maurier, Edward Lear, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti—are known both for writing and for some 
other career; the rest are authors only. ‘These enumerated 
examples are not the only names in this book, but they are 
the representatives I have chosen from my own collection, and 
they are selected on their merits, and not to prove my early as- 
sertion, for—although they do this with greater exactitude than 
I anticipated—they are here simply for their interest. 


A Selection of Foreign Letters ne 


I regret that divines make so poor a show here; the fact is, 
their letters are seldom of lasting interest. I possess a fierce epistle 
from Isaac Watts, but its painful bitterness is personal as well as 
doctrinal, and it is not worth printing in full. Undersized people 
are not infrequently cantankerous, and Watts was hardly more 
than five foot high; moreover, from the time he was thirty-three, 
he suffered from broken health. Dr. Johnson, in the Lives of the © 
Poets, says of him: “‘By his natural temper he was quick of resent- 
ment, but, by his established and habitual practice, he was gentle, 
modest, and inoffensive”. My letter bears out this analysis. It is 
dated September 10, 1728, and is addressed to an unknown 
minister of religion, whom he abuses in a most quarrelsome spirit. 
I possess no letter with so many erasions and corrections, all 
beautifully written. After his signature he writes: 


Lonp: Sept. 28 1728. P.S. You see Sir how long ago this 
letter was written but I love to send no such letters of contro- 
versy in haste, that I may have time to review them. 


‘The postscript differs strangely in tone from the epistle itself, 
as Johnson teaches us to understand. Alas, I have only a signature 
by that remarkable divine Sterne (or, by the way, by Smollett). 

I think that I have only given whole letters from four clergy- 
men. The two by Sydney Smith—social and witty; by Bishop 
Wilberforce—not on a high level; by Bishop Westcott—inter- 
esting for its subject; by Charles Kingsley—a moving human 
document. But he only proves my contention, for he is known 
pre-eminently as a writer. he present generation can hardly 
realise, I think, how great was his influence on an earlier; he 
is about due fora revival. His letter approaches being what col- 
lectors calla literary MS., as doalso Dickens’s, Arthur Hallam’s, 
Cowper’s, Charles Lamb’s, Shelley’s, and Walpole’s. To me, as 
I have insisted so often in these pages, the fact that they are letters 
and not merely compositions, adds to their value. For I get into 
direct personal touch with the writer and his times. If I had the 
wealth of American collectors, I believe that I should still prefer 
the unrehearsed letters of famous writers to the far more valu- 
able MSS. of their published works. ‘This point of view is both 
the reason and the excuse for this volume. Few of us can amass 
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the originals of the books or poems that have enriched this 
world’s literary life, though we can all have the privilege of 
reading them at small expense: many of us can obtain some scrap 
of their authors’ writing that is an intimate living whisper, if not 
a mighty voice. If any reader has persevered through these pages 
and cares to take my advice to collect old letters written by famous 
people, he will be rewarded for his patience in reading my book 
by the delight he will gain from his own autographs, and still 
more by his knowledge of their writers, which becomes more 
vivid as he learns about their times, their circumstances, and their 
correspondents. In many fields of study hard work is needed to 
make any headway, but this fascinating pursuit may be carried 
further and further as time for reading and money for buying 
allows; it can be dropped and taken up again at will, like a friend 
who is never offended, and it need make no undue claim on life. 
It is a hobby that can be turned into study, and a study that 
makes—to my mind at least—an ideal hobby. And so I take fare- 
well of my subject, profoundly conscious that I have not done 
fairly by it, perfectly aware that I have not even approached 
doing justice to it. But I am so grateful to it, that I must only 
think of what it has given me and not of the inadequacy of my 
return. I can, at least, honestly assure others that all through my 
life it has been a delight to me when I have been engaged on it, 
and a comforting possession in the background of my mind when 
active duties have excluded it temporarily from my days. And the 
additional interest that it has given to literature, history, art, and 
life itself is as a gold thread that enriches some precious antique 
embroidery of noble workmanship and beautiful design. 


CHAPTER XX 
A HABITATION’S MEMORIES 


Part I.—JOHNSONIANA 
In Shaw’s Staffordshire, edition of 1798, you may read: 


On the summit of the hill to the left is a handsome dwelling 
house (as reproduced in the above plate), erected about the year 
1754 by Mrs. Elizabeth Aston, daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire, and sister-in-law of the late Gilbert 
Walmesley, Esq., the friend and patron of Dr. Johnson. 

‘The other neat modern building, to the right hand, was 
erected by the late Rev. Mr. Hinton, Canon of Windsor, who 
lies buried in St. Chad’s Church, near the west end of the south 
aisle. “Ihe house has since been occupied by the relict of the 
late Rev. Mr. Gastrel, sister to the above Mrs. Aston. With 
these ladies Dr. Johnson spent much of his time when in Lich- 
field, as before noticed. The lake in front of the house is called 
Stow-pool; a fine sheet of water, well stored with fish, belonging 
to the corporation of Lichfield. One of the houses, called Stowe 
House, was once the residence of the celebrated Mr. Day, author 


of Sandford and Merton. 


‘The house last mentioned is the subject of my chapter, or, I 
should rather say, its literary associations. It was bought by a 
member of my family in the year 1902, and has been my country 
home for more than a quarter of a century. It was built in about 
the year 1750, and so well did the builders contrive, that in the 
manifold alterations and enlargements of close on two hundred 
years the original structure remains unchanged. When I first 
came there it was owing to the love of the great Doctor, which 
was an integral part of the life of my father’s favourite brother. 


As far back as, I think, 1880 he had determined to buy the 
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birthplace—then in the market—and leave it to the city, unless 
someone else took the task upon himself. ‘This was actually done 
by Mr. Johnson of Silverdale, Lancashire, who left in his will 
that it should be sold for £250 to the Mayor and Corporation, 
or to someone on their behalf, for the city of Lichfield. But my 
uncle’s thoughts still turned to the place that gave birth to Dr. 
Johnson, and it was he who found Stowe House and arranged 
for my mother to buy it. I like to feel that the memory of Johnson 
is cherished there, as it certainly is. 

When the then Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Legge, first called 
at my home, he observed to me, ““There are two things I always 
look for in a dwelling. One is shutters that fold in the thickness 
of the walls, the other is inside fire-places. Your house has both.” 
And indeed there is much solid comfort and unpretentious good 
sense in Georgian domestic architecture. Yet these were not the 
reasons which drew my mother to live there. The house faces 
due west, built that its centre window may look across the water, 
straight through the centre opening of the centre spire of the 
Cathedral. The view is surpassingly lovely, and I sometimes 
wonder if I see on my travels anything fairer than the prospect 
from the high stone steps outside our own front door. In the 
summer the water stretches beyond a foreground of stately trees 
and brilliant flowers to the beautiful fabric of the great building 
facing us; in the winter the sun sets behind the Cathedral and 
mirrors the glorious colours of a frosty evening sky, and the 
purple reflections of the three spires which point to it, in the still 
cold water of the pool—always the glowing red brick walls and 
the grey stone tower of St. Chad’s Church close on our right 
front give the necessary homely contrast. At such moments I 
forget the disadvantages of a west aspect, but in the main I am 
grateful to the owner, who about a hundred years ago threw out 
a good drawing-room south towards the garden, with rooms above 
where I get sun throughout the day. But the work was planned 
when the prevailing fashion was for lofty rooms, and the ceiling 
is too high for correct proportion. About the same time the back 
of the house was injured in a fire, and the beautiful early 
mahogany staircase, with its graceful “‘ribbon” inlay, was bought 
from the neighbouring Fisherwick Hall, which was then de- 
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molished and put in where it now stands, a Jacobean feature in 
a Georgian house. 

Further back from the eighteenth century are the pictures in 
stained glass in the big east window above these stairs. Some are 
Swiss hunting and drinking scenes, dated 1606, 1609, etc., then 
in the middle in earlier glass there is a beautiful larger primitive | 
figure with some Latin words from the Creed round it. I wonder 
if it was “pickings” left over from the Cathedral at some re- 
arrangement—certainly ours is not the only garden in the neigh- 
bourhood that has ecclesiastical stones. In one scene in our 
window a youthful Solomon is shown judging between two 
mothers kneeling at his feet; one has an expression of such dis- 
gusting self-complacency as to leave no doubt that she is the false 
one. An old gentleman who looks like a chamberlain holds in 
his arms an infant which he is exhibiting to the young King; at 
the monarch’s feet, tightly swaddled, the dead baby lies on the 
floor. The whole scene is not much more than fifteen inches high 
and a foot wide, but most comically graphic. ‘The early central 
Saint I spoke of is in strong contrast: below him is one of the few 
pre-Reformation designs that survives in both the Anglican and 
Roman Church, the I.H.S. surmounted by the cross, with the 
three nails below—the whole encircled by the flaming rays of 
the sun. Curiously enough this exact emblem is engraved on the 
flagon in St. Chad’s Church, which is inscribed as the gift of 
Elizabeth Rutter in 1752—a fine example of Georgian plate. 
Therefore when my mother and I wished to give an altar- 
frontal to St. Chad’s we had that pattern enlarged and em- 
broidered. 

As one faces Stowe House from the path round the pool the 
drawing-room juts out to the right and the stables and servants’ 
wing to the left; this last was added, I suppose, as basement 
kitchens went out of fashion. When my turn came to enlarge, 
I built a big, low room running eastwards from the back, facing 
south to the garden, with small ones above it. I also converted 
some of the old offices into a large billiard-room. For as a flight 
of steps leads to the front door, so the basement windows are 
flush with the drive, and the floors are not more than a few feet 
below its level. Yet not a brick of the original “‘neat modern 
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building” in all these changes has been sacrificed, and the front 
is just as Dr. Johnson saw it. So I imagine are the three living- 
rooms that he knew, the then drawing-room—now my special 
domain—the dining-room, and the library. At any rate, the 
exquisite decoration of the first of these is untouched, with its 
plaster mouldings on walls and ceilings; the simple design of the 
panels is carried out in carving on doors and shutters. The 
scheme is almost exactly the same as in some of the rooms at 
Raynham. Kent decorated all that splendid house, and, of course, 
in its larger rooms with more elaboration than in that of which 
I write. Again, our dining-room has a mirror let into the wall, 
surrounded by the “egg and tongue”’ moulding, which is integral 
to the structure and undoubtedly reflected the great Doctor. 
Beside it a door in the wall opens to a kind of housekeeper’s cup- 
board, with linen and plate drawers, shelves, and room for wine 
bottles. “Che little library is now entirely lined with book- 
shelves, except above the fire-place, but the prettily carved 
chimney-piece, with its dancing figures and garlands, was there 
when Johnson visited the house and so much affronted Boswell. 


‘That gentleman tells us the date, March 25, 1776. He says: 


Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her 
sister Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house, garden, and 
pleasure-ground prettily situate upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence 
adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to dinner there, 
leaving me by myself, without any apology. I wonder at this want 
of facility of manners, from which a man has no difficulty in 
carrying a friend to a house where he is intimate. I felt it very un- 
pleasant to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where I was 
an entire stranger, and began to think myself unkindly deserted; 
but I was soon relieved, and convinced that my friend, instead of 
being deficient in delicacy, had conducted the matter with per- 
fect propriety, for I received the following note in his hand- 
writing: 

“Mrs. Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. 
Boswell’s company to dinner at two.” 

I accepted of the invitation, and had here another proof how 
amiable his character was in the opinion of those who knew him 
best. I was not informed till afterwards that Mrs. Gastrel’s hus- 
band was the clergyman who, while he lived at Stratford-upon- 
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Avon, where he was the proprietor of Shakespeare’s garden, with 
Gothic barbarity cut down his mulberry tree, and, as Dr. Johnson 
told me, did it to vex his neighbours. His lady, I have reason to 
believe, on the same authority, participated in the guilt of what 
the enthusiasts of our immortal bard deem almost a species of 
sacrilege. 


Boswell met the owner of the upper house at Stowhill two 
days earlier, though he calls it “ton the preceding day”’. For it is 
certainly on Saturday, March 23, that the meeting took place. 
He and Johnson seem to have arrived at Birmingham at nine in 
the morning of Friday, 22nd, and, in spite of Boswell’s wish to 
stay longer, they reached Lichfield for supper on the same day. 
The following morning Boswell, who had noted Mr. Boulton’s 
great works at Birmingham, observes that “very little business 
appeared to be going forward in Lichfield”’. “Surely, Sir’, said I, 
“vou are an idle set of people”. “‘Sir”’, said Johnson, “we are a 
city of philosophers: we work with our heads and make the 
boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands’. If 
Boswell hoped to score off his mentor, he certainly failed. Later 
on the same day he writes: 


We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s where was 
Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wife of 
Johnson’s first friend, and sister also of the lady of whom Johnson 
used to speak with the warmest admiration, by the name of 
Molly Aston, who was afterwards married to Captain Brodie, of 
the Navy. 


She is the “violent Whig” who comes into the talk of Friday, 
May 8, 1778, a couple of years later. 


Jounson: “Kaimes is puzzled with a question that puzzled 


me when I was a very young man. Why 1s it that the interest of 
money is lower when money is plentiful; for five pounds has the 
same proportion of value to a hundred pounds when money is 
plentiful, as when it is scarcet 

A lady explained it to me. ‘It is,’ she said, ‘because when 
money is plentiful there are so many more who have money to 
lend that they bid down one another. Many have then a hundred 
pounds; and one says, take mine rather than another’s, and you 
shall have it at four per cent.’ ”’ 
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BosweE Lt: “Does Lord Kaimes decide the question?” 

Jounson: “I think he leaves it as he found it.” 

BosweE tt: “This must have been an extraordinary lady who 
instructed you, Sir. May I ask who she was?”’ 

Jounson: “Molly Aston, Sir, the sister of those ladies with 
whom you dined at Lichfield.” 


We thus have four sisters—Elizabeth Aston, who built the 
upper house on Stowhill; Mrs. Gastrel (Jane), who bought the 
lower (and older); Mrs. Walmsley; and Molly Aston. But there 
are four more sisters, discovered by the researches of Mr. A. L. 
Reade. ‘There is a legend for which I cannot find the slightest 
foundation, still less any authority, that Elizabeth Aston and 
Mrs. Gastrel had a sister who lived part of the year with each. 
In time she quarrelled with both, and promised them she would 
build a third house which should spoil the views of each of theirs. 
Sure enough there is an eighteenth-century house, exceptionally 
high on the side towards the pool, which stands at the edge of the 
close between the Cathedral and the water—and it does injure 
the view of the Cathedral enjoyed by those two houses. Was the 
building of it an instance of spite, with a family likeness to the 
barbarity towards the mulberry? But for the story of the erection 
I cannot vouch, while for the destruction of Shakespeare’s tree 
there is, alas, only too much verification, as we have seen; and, 
indeed, if it had not been attested no one would have believed it. 

In the garden of Stowe House, in a far corner, there is a 
flourishing mulberry tree—a ribald relationaccused us of claiming 
it as an off-shoot of Shakespeare’s when we related the iniquities 
of the Gastrels. Why a woman was likely to burden herself with 
a cutting when she had destroyed the parent stem he did not 
trouble to explain, he merely used the jibe in mockery. The day 
came when I could turn the tables on him. Among the posses- 
sions of my late grandfather, Mr. Mundella, which eventually 
came to me, was a carefully carved box in dark wood. I had to 
divide the contents of a good-sized house in some haste, and 
nearly gave away this old-fashioned article as a memento, for I 
had never heard it spoken of, and until I found it in the drawing- 
room I do not believe that I had ever noticed it. I could not find 
room for it in my London home, so sent it to my country one. A 
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couple of years later I turned out some answers to invitations 
which I had put in it and noticed a paper pasted underneath it. I 
couldn’t decipher it and set it down again. But as I am a collector 
of autographs my conscience would not let me rest, and one 
sunny day my daughter and I took the box and a magnifying 
glass into the garden and tried again. It was easy to make out two 
lines of print, evidently from a sale catalogue, which said: ““Tea 
caddie from the wood of Shakespeare’s mulberry tree.”” But below 
was an inscription written in faded ink in an old-fashioned hand. 
With much difficulty we at last achieved the certainty that it 
reads thus: 


In 1756 Shakespeare’s mulberry tree was cut down by order 
of the Rey. Francis Gastrel, Vicar of Frodsham, in Cheshire, the 
then owner. The wood was afterwards purchased by Mr. ‘Thos. 
Sharp of Stratford, who, well knowing the value the world had 
set upon it, turned it much to his advantage by converting it into 
small boxes. 


There is a scornful suggestion of the name and action of the 
Stratford purchaser being related in the eighteenth-century dic- 
tion. But the real interest lies in the fact that a portion of that 
tree should to-day stand in what was once Mrs. Gastrel’s drawing- 
room. And that it came there purely by accident is the strangest 
part of the story. One wonders what Johnson would have said 
of such an apt coincidence. Mrs. Gastrel survived her seven 
sisters, she died a rich woman. She inherited Stowhill from 
Elizabeth Aston. 

Very fortunately for me I was able to buy two of the Doctor’s 
letters which allude to my home. But then I knew what I was 
doing, and there was no windfall about it. I keep them on two 
pages, facing each other, as I have said before, with the letter 
from Mrs. Thrale after her second marriage,—very interesting 
in regard to the French menace—with the one from Fanny 
Burney, then Madame d’Arblay, and with a letter and some 
verses from Boswell, of which more later. If I had room on 
those two leaves I would also put Chesterfield, who affronted 
Johnson, there. Goldsmith (whose receipt is one of my greatest 
treasures), must have a place near the Doctor whose friendship 
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did both men so much credit. I possess a third, and earlier, letter 
of Johnson’s, which belongs to Lichfield and must come into 
these pages. But first let me set out these two, just noting how 
the one, sent through the intermediacy of the husband, is less 
tender in its expressions than the one which I shall give later on, 
which is written direct to Mrs. Thrale two years after. The 
balance of this letter is very characteristic; it shows clearly enough 
that his gratification at the good harvest is on public grounds in 
spite of his suggestion of a horse for himself. But my sympathies 
are with Mrs. Gastrel in her disregard of fashion; probably a 


turban became her and she knew it. 


Dear Madam 

Our Correspondence is not so vigorous as it used to be; but 
now you know the people at Lichfield, it is vain to describe them, 
and as no revolutions have happened, there is nothing to be said 
about them. We have a new Dean whose name is Proby, he has 
the manners of a Gentleman, and some spirit of discipline which 
brings the cathedral into better method. He has a Lady that 
talks about Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Carter. 

On next Saturday I go to Ashbourne, and thither must my 
Letters be sent, if you are pleased ever to write to me. 

When I came hither, I could hardly walk, but I have got 
better breath, and more agility. I intend to perambulate Master’s 
dominions every day at least once. But I have miserable, dis- 
tressful, tedious nights. Do you think they will mend at 
Brighthelmstonf 

When I come to Ashbourne I will send my dear Queeny an 
account how I find things, for I hope she takes an interest in 
Doctor ‘T'aylor’s prosperity. 

This is race week, but Mrs. Aston, Mrs. Porter, and myself 
have no part in the course, or at the ball. We all sit at home and 
perhaps pretend to wonder that others go, though I cannot charge 
any of us with much of that folly. Mrs. Gastrel who wraps her 
head in a towel, is very angry at the present mode of dress and 
feathers. 

But amidst all these little things there is one great thing. he 
Harvest is abundant, and the weather a la merveille. No season 
ever was finer. Barley, Malt, Beer, and Money. There is the 
series of Ideas, the deep Logicians call it a sorites. I hope my 
Master will no longer endure the reproach of not keeping me 
a Horse. 


diadoy—UUIspjoy) IdAITO 
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‘The Puppies played us a vile trick when they tore my letter, 
but I hope my loss will be repaired to-morrow. You are in the 
way of business and intelligence, and have something to write. 
I am here in unactive obscurity, and have little other pleasure, 
than to perceive that the poor languishing Lady is glad to see me. 
I hope, dearest Lady, you will be glad to see me too, and that 
it will be long before disease lays hold upon You. 

I am, Dear Madam, 
Your most humble servant, 
SAM: JOHNSON, 
LicHFIELD, 4ug. 27, 1777. 


This letter of 1777 is interesting not only for itself, but with 
regard to others referring to the same matters. ‘hus, the intended 
trip to Brighthelmstone was not his first visit, for we learn in a 
letter from Johnson to Robert Levett, dated Brighthelmstone, 
Oct. 21, 1776, that he spent six weeks there in the autumn, after 
taking Boswell to Lichfield in the spring of the same year. 

Again, at the end of 1777, November 26, writing from London 
to Boswell, he says, speaking of their visit to Dr. ‘Taylor of Ash- 
bourne (where Johnson arrived on August 30, three days after 
writing “my” letter, and was joined by Boswell on September 14): 


I was not well when you left me at the Doctor’s, and I grew 
worse, yet I stayed on and at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, 
however, did not make me worse; and when I came to London 
I complied with a summons to go to Brighthelmstone and stayed 
three days. 


Later, in the same letter, he says: 


I stayed long at Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet awkward 
at departing. I then went to Lichfield, where I found my friend 
at Stowhill very dangerously diseased. 


Evidently when writing to Mrs. Thrale before the visit to 
Ashbourne and the second visit to Lichfield when he was “very 
ill”, he projected a longer stay with her, though not so long as 
in the previous year, for he wrote on September 1, 1777, to 
Boswell, whom he was still awaiting at Ashbourne: 


The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and purpose to go 
to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. ‘They will invite me to go 
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with them and perhaps I may go, but I hardly think I shall like 
to stay the whole time, but of futurity we know little. 

Mrs. Porter is well, but Mrs. Aston, one of the ladies at Stow- 
hill, has been struck with a palsy from which she is not likely ever 
to recover. 

She, of course, is the ‘“‘poor languishing lady” of my letter. 


Ashbourne’s nearness to Lichfield makes it natural for 
Johnson to stay at his native city both before and after his 
visit to Dr. ‘Taylor. 

We hope he grew less anxious about Elizabeth Aston, for she 
certainly seems in better health two years later. Boswell, writing 
from Chester, October 22, 1779, then tells Johnson of a visit 
to Lichfield made with Colonel Stuart. ‘These two gentlemen 
left London at one o’clock on a Monday morning and “reached 
Lichfield in good enough time that night”. The next morning 
it poured with rain and Boswell ordered a post-chaise, and be- 
tween eight and nine set out on a round of visits. After rushing 
all about the city he says: 

I then proceeded to Stowhill, and first paid my respects to 
Mrs. Gastrell, whose conversation I was not willing to quit. But 
my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I could not 
trespass too long on the Colonel’s kindness, who obligingly waited 
for me, so I hastened to Mrs. Aston’s, whom I found much better 
than I feared I should; .. . It then only remained to visit Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, which I did, I really believe, with sincere satisfac- 
tion on both sides. 


And Johnson, replying from London on October 27, 1779, 
says: 

I am glad you made the round of Lichfield with so much 
success; the oftener you are seen the more you are liked. It was 
pleasing to me to read Mrs. Aston was so well and that Lucy 
Porter was so glad to see you. 


We find an allusion to Johnson’s illness of 1777 in a letter 
written to Lucy Porter in May 1779, a few months before the 
last quoted: 

I cannot boast of being much better, my old nocturnal com- 


plaint still pursues me and my respiration is difficult though much 
easier than when I left you the summer before last. 
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I think I was very fortunate to secure the following letter; 
it has a very wistful tone, and yet shows that the writer was 
peculiarly bereft of illusions: 

Dearest Lady 

Now I find that you are pacified, I can more cheerfully tell 
you that I shall leave this place next Monday, to find from. 
Birmingham the easiest way home, and when I come I will tell 
you what little I have to tell, which I hope my dear Master’s 
health will allow you leisure to hear. But you will now have 
the whole tale to yourself, and a very interesting tale it is. 

Taylor was well enough content to see me go. The ladies at 
Stowhil are sorry to part and Lucy shews some tenderness. But 
I hope to be welcome at Streatham, and hope nothing will make 
Streatham less pleasing to me. 

I am, 
Dearest & Dearest, 
Your most humble servant 
SAM: JOHNSON. 


LIcHFIELD Fune 26, 1779 


The cult of Dr. Johnson in his native city has been revived 
in my time, for in 1909 was celebrated the bi-centenary of his 
birth. Lord Rosebery gave an address, and from the interest 
aroused a Johnson Society in Lichfield was founded, and an 
annual celebration with a distinguished Johnsonian scholar as 
president has since been held, except during the Great War. The 
president gives the address in the Guildhall in the afternoon, 
and in the evening at the supper he proposes the Immortal 
Memory, and is supported by other prominent speakers. The 
man mainly responsible for this revival of Lichfield’s interest in 
its great son is Alderman Wm. A. Wood, Chairman of the 
Birthplace Committee; and Johnsonians throughout the world 
owe hima great debt. He is a profound student of his subject, and 
knows its ramifications. It is he who organises the annual ex- 
pedition of the Society to scenes of Johnsonian interest and then 
writes the record of the day, and I suspect that without his 
knowledge much would be overlooked. As I think of his 
courteous and unselfish personality which, united to a zealous 
love for genuine knowledge of his subject, makes him a perfect 
organiser, I despair of his place being adequately filled, and can 
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only hope that there is truth in “uno avulso non deficit alter 
aureus.” And when I say that the memory of Dr. Johnson has 
been revived, it has in no way been vamped up. The associations 
of his figure with every part of the place are so numerous, the 
city itself so little altered in appearance since his days, that one 
feels his personality at every turn. There are memories of him 
in all the churches; an offshoot of his willow still shades a bench 
by the side of Stowe pool. I believe that St. Chad’s Church is 
an older foundation than the Cathedral; the Saints’ well borders 
its churchyard. ‘That holy man is said to have banished the 
nightingales because they disturbed him at prayer, and so effec- 
tively that they have not sung north of the Trent since his day. 
But in May 1914—did it foretell the warf—a nightingale sang 
in our garden, and people used to come in char-a-bancs and listen 
in the lane to its mysterious, poignant music. For Chadstow, 
once a hamlet a mile by road from Lichfield, is now joined to 
it by a straggling line of dwellings. By following the path beside 
the Pool, however, one can reach the Close more shortly, and 
it is a delightful walk, whether one goes towards the Cathedral 
or back to Stowe. Our house lies in two parishes, St. Michael’s 
and St. Chad’s. The former has a beautiful spire—to my mind 
finer than those of the Cathedral. I shall never forget a solitary 
visit I paid to St. Michael’s soon after we came to Stowe. I was 
looking vaguely on the flooring of the aisle, when I was struck 
by the words on a grave. My knowledge of Latin is poor, but 
even I could tell that the lines were classically grand. Slowly it 
dawned on me that Johnson’s parents must lie beneath, and that 
their son had written their epitaph. I hurried home and, of 
course, found it was true. 

In our own St. Chad’s Church, literally at our back cate lie 
Lucy Porter, Johnson’s step-daughter, and also the friend and 
servant of himself, of his family, and of the said Lucy. Catherine 
Chambers may have been a connection of the Doctor’s mother; 
he spoke and wrote of her as Kitty. In his letter to Lucy on the 
death of his mother, written on January 23, 1759, he says: 
‘“‘Write to me and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad like- 
wise if Kitty will write to me.” This proves her not illiterate, 
as we might expect to find a woman holding her position at that 
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time. And Johnson’s account of his last interview with her on 
October 19, 1767, is as touching as anything in the Life. She 
served his family for forty-three years, including the eight when, 
after old Mrs. Johnson’s death, she and Lucy seem to have lived 
together. Her Will shows that she had some means, and she left 
the residue of her estate as “‘a grateful acknowledgment of the. 
many favours she had received from Miss Lucy Porter” to that 
lady. I think that this step-relative must have had sterling 
qualities. She lived with Johnson’s mother and helped her serve 
the shop, for though Michael Johnson died in 1731, his widow 
survived him for twenty-eight years, and kept on the little that 
remained of the business, which from 1759 to 1767 was in turn 
carried on by Kitty. Lucy Porter inherited a fortune, and 
against Johnson’s advice she built herself a ‘‘stately house’’, as 
Boswell says when seeing it on that first visit in 1776, to which 
I have referred, when he and the Doctor dined at what is now 
my home. In it Lucy established herself about the time of Kitty’s 
death in 1767, and in it she died early in 1786, thirteen months 
after her step-father. [t was razed to the ground this autumn. 
Lucy’s tombstone and that of Kitty Chambers had long been lost, 
and though Lucy’s monument in St. Chad’s chancel states that her 
body lies in a vault near that place, there was no indication, beyond 
the fact of burial at St. Chad’s, of the whereabouts of Kitty’s 
resting-place, or indeed whether it were in the church or the 
graveyard. In 1910 the chancel flooring was removed below 
Lucy’s monument, and her tombstone was found in excellent 
preservation. Mr. Dennis Wood, son of the Johnsonian referred 
to above, was taking a rubbing of the inscription when some 
mortar was displaced on a tombstone by its side. He and a friend 
cleared the mortar away, and found portions of words which led 
them to believe that they had discovered the resting-place also 
of Catherine Chambers. Further research proved that mistress 
and servant were buried side by side, and now their stones are 
exposed to view. Later in the same year—1910—a tablet to the 
memory of Catherine Chambers was placed below that of Lucy 
Porter, erected in 1786. The memorial service that year was 
held at St. Chad’s; Sir Robert White-Thomson, the first presi- 


dent of the newly-formed Johnson Society, and other members 
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were present, and my husband, who for that and the following 
year was mayor of the “ancient and loyal city”, handed the 
gift to the rector’s keeping. Fifteen years later the same hand 
gave to that rector’s successor the custody of his own gift. For 
he beautified with oak panelling the west end of the south aisle 
spoken of by Shaw, and restored the injured floor with old 
material. On a wide circular step in the centre he placed the 
beautiful antique carved stone font, which before was clamped 
to a pillar and only partly seen. The result is a Baptistry, which is 
a worthy addition to a noble church. Above the panelling glows 
the window, given in memory of the last owner of Stowe House 
and her grandson; there also is the tablet to Canon Hinton, its 
builder. 

And so I close this first part of the memories of Stowe House 
with the following letter from Dr. Johnson. In it he speaks of 
his “‘dear Mother” who lies in our parish Church of St. Michael; 
he addresses himself to his step-daughter and alludes to his Kitty. 
‘These two women, who gave him some comfort in a life of 
relentless struggle with himself, lie side by side in our own 
parish Church of St. Chad, hard by my home. 

This letter was unknown until I first published it. 

Written from Staple’s Inn to Miss Lucy Porter in Lichfield. 


Dear Madam 

I beg pardon for having been so long without writing I have 
been for seven weeks at Oxford, and was very well used among 
them, but I have no great pleasure in any place. 

Please to let me know what money is necessary to pay what 
yet remains of my dear Mother’s debts, for I expect to receive 
some in a short time. Be so kind as to write to me often though 
I should sometimes omit it, for I have no greater pleasure than 
to hear from you. My respects to Kitty. 

I am 
My Dear 
Your obliged humble Servant 
SAM: JOHNSON. 


Aug., 9. 1759. 


I am glad that twenty years later I have his assurance in his 
own hand that “Lucy shows some tenderness”. 


yp 
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Lady Ritchie, ‘Thackeray’s gifted daughter, who stayed with 
us for the celebration of the Johnson bicentenary in 1909, gives 
a beautiful description of Stowe House and its surroundings in 
her article on Anna Seward, ‘“‘Quills from the Swan of Lich- 


field”, which appeared in the Cornhill for November 1909: 


The Cathedral stands serene and beautiful on its rising ground. . 
It is a century older than Westminster Abbey itself; the quaint 
streets lead up to the Close and Johnson’s market place, which 
can scarcely have changed since his own day. The Bishop’s 
Palace? dominates the green, among beautiful lights and shades 
and distant aspects. Near-by broad waters reflect the banks, across 
which Stowe House still stands among its cedar trees, and the 
gardens of rose and avenues of hollyhock, all seeming to point to 


the threefold spires of the Cathedral. 


Part II.—LiI1TERARY ASSOCIATIONS 


WHEN Boswell first visited what is now my home, on March 25, 
1776, he cannot have expected that it would one day house an 
early effort in his handwriting of which, I fancy, the Doctor 
would have made short work. ‘The verses, with their title and 
tune, are written by him, the note over the leaf by H. W. B. 
I should imagine they are here printed for the first time. In the 
light of Boswell’s past, one cannot be surprised that his wife had 
little faith in his choice of friends, and included Dr. Johnson in 
her suspicions. I wonder, if she had known that her husband 
would become through his mentor the prince of biographers, 
would it have made any difference? 


LURGAN CLANBRASSIL 
A suPPOSED IRISH SONG 
Tune—Drunk at night and dry in the morning. 


O Lurgan Clanbrassil! how sweet is thy sound 

‘To my tender remembrance as Love’s sacred ground! 
For there gentle Fainelah first charm’d my sight, 
And fill’d my young heart with a fluttering delight. 


1 Now used as an annexe to the Theological College. 
Ss 
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When I thought her my own O! too short seem’d the day, 


In a jaunt to Down Patrick, or a trip on the sea: 
To describe what I felt then all language were vain, 
”T'was in truth what the Poets have studied to feign. 


But I found oh! alas! that ev’n she could deceive; 
‘Then nothing was left but to sigh, weep and rave; 
Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, 
Resolved to see Lurgan Clanbrassil no more. 


Yet still in some moments enchanted I find 

A warm ray of her fondness beam soft on my mind: 
While thus in bright fancy my Angel I see, 

All the World is a Lurgan Clanbrassil to me! 


‘The enclosed song was written and composed by James Bos- 
well, the biographer of Johnson, in commemoration of a tour 
he made with Mrs. Rudd whilst she was under his protection, 
for living with whom he displeased his father so much that he 
threatened to disinherit him. 

Mrs. Rudd had lived with one of the Peneans, who was tried 
and executed for forgery. She was tried at the same time and 
acquitted. 

My father having heard that Boswell used to sing this song 
on the Home Circuit requested it of him, and he wrote it out and 


gave it him. H. W. B. (Feby. 1828). 


There is no doubt as to the authenticity of Boswell’s hand- 
writing. 

The following note, I feel it due to Boswell’s memory, should 
here be given as it shows him in a pleasant light, and is written 
in quaint phraseology with great courtesy to the doctor who 
attended his son, then at Eton. This is the same Dr. Lind, of 
Windsor, who later befriended Shelley. 

Lonpon. 
29 Octr. 1790. 


QuEEN ANNE STREET WEST. 
Dear Sir, 


I am very uneasy about my son, whose cough I find is hard 
upon him; for considering the constitution of his valuable 
mother too much care cannot be taken to guard against breast 
complaints. I have some notion that this may be the Chincough,} 


1 j,e. whooping-cough. 
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as he has never had it. Pray take the trouble to let me know 
how he is, and whether it would be proper or of any service to 
him that he should be brought home. 
I offer my best compliments to Mrs. Lind, and am with sin- 
cere regard 
Dear Sir 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
James BosweE Lt. 


I will now turn to the man who occupied my Lichfield home 
half a dozen years before (as I told in the former part of my 
description of Stowe House) it was visited by Johnson and Bos- 
well. Thomas Day is surely as contradictory a personality as any 
of whom we have knowledge. Ridiculous to an extent that seems 
to permeate his very being, his sterling uprightness earned from 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth the tribute that Day was the most 
virtuous human being whom he had ever known. Edgeworth was 
Day’s senior by four years. They were both successively at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and were for twenty-three years the 
closest friends until Day’s premature death. There is a story told 
of this latter that I cannot forbear to quote. One day during the 
period that he studied law, his friend William Jones said to him, 
“Day, kill that Spider!”’ ““No”, was the reply, “I don’t know 
that I have a right. Suppose that a superior being said to a com- 
panion, ‘Kill that lawyer’, how should you like it? And a lawyer 
Is more noxious to most people than a spider.” It seems a pity 
that so few of his thoughts were so tersely expressed. Edgeworth 
says of him that the rhetorical style of his letters may perhaps give 
the idea of their being composed with care. “On the contrary he 
wrote them as fast as his pen could move: his usual manner in 
speaking resembled these letters. As the common people ex- 
pressed it, Mr. Day always talked like a book—and I do believe 
he always thought in the same full-dress style.” 

At the age of twenty, while staying with the Edgeworths in 
Ireland, he formed an attachment to the sister of his friend. 
He then found that she was too much of a fine lady for him, 
and the following year he therefore embarked on an experiment 
which must surely be as unique as courageous; he determined 
to secure a wife upon philosophical lines—in other words to adopt 

$2 
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two girls, whom he designed to bring up according to his own 
ideas, to imbue with his own principles,and to mould into possible 
wives. When this was accomplished he designed to marry the 
one he considered the better fitted of the two to become his ideal 
companion. He seems to have set about the finding of the candi- 
dates with some discrimination. From the Foundling Hospital 
he selected a brunette whom he called Lucretia. He then went 
to Shrewsbury with his friend Bicknel, and discovered in the 
orphan asylum of that fair town a blonde girl of twelve of 
surpassing loveliness. He called her Sabrina Sydney, the first name 
in compliment to the river Severn, and the second to his admira- 
tion of Algernon Sydney. According to Miss Anna Seward, the 
Swan of Lichfield, he experimented on the nerves of the more 
promising of these girls in a manner little calculated to attract her 
to future matrimony with him. I possess an exceedingly didactic 
high-brow letter from the lady, which I have already printed 
in this volume, and from which I will only here quote one 
sentence, showing how transitory are the axioms of the critics! 


She says: 


‘The Painter’s Axiom extends also to Poets—‘‘It is better to 
sin against truth than beauty’. 


She tells us in her Memoirs how Day, in point of fact at the 
time only a boy himself, took these children to France to improve 
their minds, and behaved with angelic goodness when his inten- 
tions were entirely frustrated. hey became ill of the smallpox— 
he nursed them (rather an awkward situation); they quarrelled— 
he pacified them; they were nearly drowned in an accident on 
the Rhone and he saved their lives; they were, one gathers, very 
naughty and tiresome, and he continued patiently to hope for 
improvement. True, he did get rid of Lucretia on his return, 
as she was found to be “‘invincibly stupid”. He placed her with 
a milliner where she did well; eventually he gave her a marriage 
portion when she married a “respectable linen-draper”. But in 
his own letters from Avignon to Edgeworth he speaks most 
warmly of them, writing—** They have never givenmeamoment’s 
trouble throughout the voyage, are always contented, and think 
nothing so agreeable as waiting upon me”’, So it looks as if the 
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swan were at her old game of pecking. Edgeworth, however, 
thought most highly of her and of her attractions; he writes 
enthusiastically of their meeting at Lichfield, during his first 
visit in, I think, 1768, and what is more, the friendship thus 
begun continued for many years. 

Sabrina certainly justified Thomas Day’s choice, for she grew 
up with promise and was exceedingly good looking. And in the 
spring of 1770 this undefeated youth took the house which now 
shelters our ordinary family life and embarked upon the further- 
ance of Sabrina’s training. If Miss Seward is to be believed, the 
experiments which he tried on the poor girl as tests of her stoicism 
are enough to make her haunt our house, but so far she has 
appeared to none of us. He fired pistols at her petticoats—but 
loaded with imaginary ball—and was disappointed when she 
screamed; he dropped melted sealing-wax on her arms—and 
was distressed when she started. Yet nothing of this kind is 
told by Edgeworth, and it seems likely that it was a picturesque 
flight on the part of the Swan. Certain it is—though this was not 
his only visit to his friend at Stowe House—that Edgeworth 
spent the Christmas of 1770 with Day and Sabrina at our present 
home, and that in the following year he persuaded Day to send 
Sabrina, now fourteen, to a boarding school at Sutton Coldfield, 
about seven miles from Lichfield, which he now thought a more 
suitable arrangement, while Day induced Edgeworth to leave 
the fascinations of Honora Sneyd, to whom they were both 
attracted. But only Day was free to pay his court, and the lady 
disdained him; and so at the end of 1771 the two friends 
went to France, having successfully guarded each other’s 
morals. 

I leave Day for a moment to anticipate his friend’s love affairs. 
Mrs. Edgeworth obligingly departed this life in March 1773, 
and three months later her widower married his Honora. She 
died in the April of 1780, and advised him on her death-bed to 
marry her sister Elizabeth, which he accordingly did in the follow- 
ing December. With utter frankness he wrote that Elizabeth 
was not the sister he should have chosen, but that he had such 
belief in his Honora’s judgment that he took her advice. We 
shudder as we think where such candour might lead, and hope 
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that at least he did not tell it to Elizabeth. Number three was his 
wife for seventeen years—she died in November 1797—and he 
mourned her for six months, marrying Miss Beaufort in May 
1798, who survived him. She seems to have been a delightful 
person; she conquered the heart of Maria—not unnaturally some- 
what prejudiced against a youthful third stepmother—and in 
184.5 it was literally in her arms that Maria died. Edgeworth’s 
three widowerhoods totalled seventeen months; even before 
the first of his four marriages, contracted while he was still a 
minor, Edgeworth’s father had considered it necessary to have 
annulled a playful mock-marriage which his son had entered 
into. 

I find it difficult to convey an impression of the good stuff and 
ability in Edgeworth and Day. Their intimacy of twenty-three 
years covered most of Day’s life, until his death at forty-one. 
Edgeworth valued this above all his other friendships, and it 
shows the sterling qualities of both. Edgeworth was an ingenious 
inventor of many contrivances; he had a system of some kind of 
telegraphy which he vainly pressed upon the Irish government. 
Day appears to have been something of a latter-day Don Quixote 
—than whom literature has no more pathetic figure—but he 
did not suffer as did his great prototype. When for a trifle he 
discarded the work of years in rejecting Sabrina—as we shall see 
more fully later—all was for the best. For Thomas Day met in 
Miss Esther Milnes of Wakefield, a lady whose only drawback 
in his eyes was her fortune. ‘This made him fear that she would 
not submit to his conditions: ‘‘We have no right to luxuries 
while the poor want bread’’, he told her, but she loved him so 
absolutely that she accepted all his ascetic rules. They were 
married in 1778, and had eleven years of wedded life, which 
to most women would have been unbearable. But Mrs. Day, 
cultivated, intelligent, devoted, was the one woman for such a 
man. He made her walk in the snow to improve her health, 
allowed her no servant, made her give up her harpsichord. Yet 
she was undismayed. They lived at Anningsley, near Ottershaw, 
in Surrey, from which his letter below was written, where Maria 
Edgeworth often stayed with them during her school holidays; 
where, too, he wrote Sandford and Merton, a better book than is 
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generally acknowledged. Mr. Day believed firmly that kindness 
would control any animal. So on September 28, 1789, he set out 
riding on an unbroken colt to visit his mother and his wife who 
was staying with her. The animal shied near Wargrave and 
threw Day, so that he fell on his head. Within an hour he died, 
at the age of forty-one, and was buried in Wargrave. Two years 
later his wife lay beside him, dead of a broken heart. 

‘The following is part of a letter by Thomas Day in my 
possession, written in what Edgeworth calls his “rhetorical 
style”; the handwriting is admirable, not corrected, though we 
are told he set down his words as fast as his pen could move. I 
cannot give it all, but this portion is worth reading, if only for 
his conviction that he is qualified to be Nature’s mouthpiece. And 
what a long-winded and pompous interpreter! For, be it noted, 
the part of the letter I print is barely two-thirds of the whole. 


I think, too, that we should not here entirely omit the con- 
sideration which however romantic minds may pretend to dis- 
regard willalwaysassert itsown rightand indicate its natural power, 
I mean our own self interest. Let us take what measures we will 
and make what sacrifices we may, still our own good, by an 
inevitable law of nature, is always present “and though unseen 
directs us to the goal’’, But we have it in our power in this as well 
as in every other instance of our lives, to pay the debt and dis- 
charge the obligation in a rational and liberal manner, or to do 
it grudgingly and with our eyes shut to the truth. 

But what avails? It must be done at last, the laws of providence 
are not to be broken through by the vain struggle of ignorant, 
froward, capricious man. But alas! what we have too much 
within our own power, is to lavish idly and destroy our natural 
advantages both of body and mind, to consume within a few 
months or years, that provision of health or feeling which rightly 
managed would have produced the happiness of Life, and then 
like ungrateful prodigals to accuse the niggardness of nature for 
the consequences of our own folly! This is too common, and too 
general in every class of mankind and tends in an inconceivable 
degree to increase the miseries of life. 

If we could consider the body of man, how wonderful, how 
sublime the structure, how admirably adapted to every necessary 
purpose of human existence, how nice the mechanism, and yet 
at the same time how well contrived for strength and duration 
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as well as utility! Let man but dare to emancipate himself from 
the absurd and vicious indulgences which a false taste for refine- 
ment has introduced, let him dare to follow nature, and neither 
the burning breath of the torrid zone nor the eternal snows of 
the pole are sufficient to prevent him from enjoying health and 
strength and all his natural faculties, even to extreme old age! 
But should the titled libertine after having given himself up to 
every excess, after having melted down his natural force by 
indolence, and filled his body with accumulated poisons, when 
racked with the tortures of gout or stone, or universal debility, 
pour out his complaints to nature and curse the miseries of exist- 
ence, how is it that nature would reply? Would she not say, you 
are equally unjust and absurd: after having disregarded every 
salutary admonition which I had placed within you, to defend 
you from these misfortunes, after having slighted all that reason 
and experience have ascertained, and thrown away, within the 
space of a few riotous but not happy years, the sources of happi- 
ness which I had given you for a life, why do you complain to 
me? I have given you a body and organs adapted to the place you 
were to fill in the series of created beings; capable of procuring 
you a succession of agreeable sensations, through the progress of 
a long life, and had intended at last to steal you gently without 
remorse and without pain, to a new order of things, and a new 
scene of action. But if you have trampled alike on order, reason 
and experience, if you have violated all my laws, and disregarded 
all my admonitions, why do you not patiently submit to bear the 
consequences of your own misconduct? Am I to change the 
general laws of the Universe at the caprice of every fool and every 
libertine, that will not take the trouble of considering the extent 
and limits of his own powers? Were I even to do this: not that 
this would be sufficient, you would next require a body of 
adamant that should be untouched and unaffected amidst the 
shock of matter and the crush of worlds. It is, therefore, in vain 
you apply to me. You have already received your portion, more 
than enough for all rational wants and pleasures. And if you have 
idly lavished that, you must submit to bear its want, and console 
yourself with rightly managing what remains, and extracting 
wisdom from misfortune. 


[ Mr. Day had prepared me for some exciting revelation of dire 
immorality. As I proceeded I regret to say that I felt some dis- 
appointment that it only leads up to a severe reproof to the 
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young lady he is addressing because she regrets the death of her 
sister more than nature, wa Mr. Day, intends her to do!] 


It was certainly the intention of nature that we should feel 
passions and affections; they are the ties which bind us to our 
species and to existence. But it never was the intention of nature 
who has made death certain to all that the living should waste 
their existence in sorrowing over the dead. Still more unnatural 
is it if we suffer these affections to acquire too strong an empire 
over us, in respect to those, who never were intended to con- 
stitute our only interest or our principal happiness. A parent 
that is inconsolable for the loss of children, not only sorrows for 
their loss, but for the inability he feels at his age to acquire new 
connections, new hopes, or new ties to bind him to his existence. 
A wife too that, after having lived many years with an husband, 
is immoderate in her sorrow for his death, tho’ this is an instance 
which rarely happens, may also find an excuse; she grieves for 
the loss of that connection which should be most interesting, 
most present to the human mind. But this is not the case of a 
sister. According to the common course of things it never can 
happen that much of their happiness in life can depend on each 
other. Nature herself has implanted the seeds of that separation 
which will afterwards ensue in giving them so strong a tendency 
to form connections with the other sex: and when these connec- 
tions have been once formed, it is not the sister but the husband 
and the children which will engross the female soul. Are we then 
to feel no affection for these near relations? Yes, the tenderest; 
but it is an affection like that of friendship, more cool, more 
moderate and less indispensable. And altho’ we may feel the 
sincerest grief for the loss of a friend, it is both absurd and un- 
natural that such a passion should make us insensible of the 
living or of the duties we owe to them. And yet! have you 
behaved to all your /:ving friends with perfect propriety? Nor 
should I mention such an hint, did I not think that stimulatives, 
applied to the mind, may answer an equally good effect with 
those which sometimes give such salutary irritations to the body. 
Your present state of mind, as far as I can comprehend it, por- 
tends the worst and most alarming consequences. If you cannot 
of yourself become superior to it, it is the duty of all your real 
friends to rouze you by every means within their power; con- 
vinced that nothing can be so pernicious to you, as to remain 
long in your present dispositions. Mr. Laurens, whom you so 
much admired, from the short knowledge you had of him, has 
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lately lost a son that was everything the fondest and the vainest 
parent could wish in a child. Brave, generous, humane, affec- 
tionate, tried and approved in every peril, and distinguished by 
every quality which can adorn a man in every situation. He lost 
him when he had least reason to expect or fear such an incident; 
in a foolish and ignoble skirmish which absolutely concluded 
the American business, after having so often escaped the heat 
of the most bloody encounters. If anything could overpower the 
spirit of a man, surely this might be expected to have such an 
effect, more especially falling upon the head of a man already 
bended with disease and calamity, far from his own country and 
connections. But did he act in that supine and pusillanimous 
manner? No, he directly wrote me an account of his loss, desired 
me to come to him, give him the feeble support of my company: 
and although he felt I am sure as deeply as man could do, he 
never suffered that just regret to interrupt the discharge either 
of public or private duties. This is an example worthy of your 
imitation and therefore I propose it. Be assured that nature her- 
self has so little intended the human mind for a long duration of 
sorrows that nothing but extraordinary circumstance or our own 
weakness can ever produce it. 


e e e ° 


I shall conclude this long letter which I have made purposely 
long, because I think even the time which you employ to read 
it, will be some distraction, with informing you of a project 
which I have formed and which you probably know already— 
I am convinced that you labour at present under many dis- 
advantages from your local situation; and that you will never 
be so likely to exert yourself at Manchester, where everything 
renews gloomy ideas and melancholy impressions, as were you 
to be removed into company and a situation totally different. 
Mrs. Day has, therefore, written to your mother to propose to 
her to come to our house in Surrey for the summer—and I 
sincerely hope she will not reject the proposal as I am convinced 
that more of the peace of the family depends upon it than she 
may be aware of. By these means she and you will be removed 
from every disagreeable idea; and you may divide your time 
between your mother and us, a circumstance which in your 
present situation I consider of the last i importance. As everything 
which a family requires will be found at our house, it will require 
no other trouble and expense than that of merely transporting 
the family; and the expense of that will not be so much as it 
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would cost to take a less eligible country lodging. In the mean- 
time, should your mother accept it, I own I should think it 
most eligible that you left Manchester immediately and came 
to us, not in a machine, but by easy journeys in a post-chaise. 

I have thus thrown together everything that my mind in- 
spires me with, upon this subject; all that I expect and desire in 
return is that you behave like a rational agent and at least send 
us an answer; otherwise although sincerely desirous of contri- 
buting to your happiness, in every possible way, this letter will 
certainly be the last with which I will trouble you. I am, 

With the greatest respect and sincerity, 
Your obedient Servant, 


HE OSE AY. 


How dearly I should like to know if the poor girl came! 
Perhaps she knew that his real goodness was greater than his 
letter indicates. But the picture of Day’s ménage at Stowe House, 
only five years before Mrs. Gastrel entertained Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell in it, always amuses me. I would give much for its 
walls to speak. 

I now come to one of those exciting discoveries that attend 
the efforts of the patient collector of autographs—not often, alas! 
but sometimes. My friend, Mr. W. A. Wood, chairman of 
the Birthplace Committee at Lichfield, gave me the following 
letter from Mr. Edgeworth. I can only explain its significance 
by returning to the fortunes of Sabrina. Day, like Edgeworth, 
gave way early to the tender passion. Before he came of age he 
travelled in quest of a wife, and met a young lady at Shaftesbury 
who took his fancy. He addressed some verses to her, suggesting 
that she should live secluded with him, “‘sequestered in some 
secret grove’. ‘hese offers seem to have yielded no result. He 
then paid fruitless court to Edgeworth’s sister, and though he had 
Sabrina in training—this phrase of the stables is literally true— 
he paid attentions to Honora Sneyd, and on their being repulsed 
h> turned to her sister Elizabeth. Both these ladies found his 
philosophical prejudice against social customs, which he termed 
luxurious and corrupt, an insuperable impediment. He com- 
promised with his principles and tried to learn dancing and 
fencing, and hoped to get his legs straightened by having them 
screwed up between boards. (No wonder he expected self-control 
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from Sabrina when he stuck pins into her.) But when he re- 
turned to Lichfield, Elizabeth Sneyd told him that she preferred 
the “blackguard”—a name which he had given himself before 
these endeavours to the “fine gentleman”. Then came Sabrina’s 
turn, and we haveseen that she fell short of his ideal. Yet 
Edgeworth says, “He certainly was never more loved by any 
woman, than he was by Sabrina, and I do not think that he was 
insensible to the preference, with which she treated him, nor do 
I believe that any woman was to him ever personally more agree- 
able!”” ‘Then comes the sad story of the failure of the plan to 
which Day had given so much time and labour, and in which the 
poor girl’s feelings were involved. I quote from Edgeworth’s 
Memoirs again, which continue from his words above. 


From his letters at this time I was persuaded that he would 
marry her immediately; but a very trifling circumstance changed 
his intention. He had left Sabrina at the house of a friend, under 
strict injunctions as to some peculiar fancies of his own; in par- 
ticular, some restrictions as to her dress. She neglected, forgot, 
or undervalued something, which was not, I believe, clearly de- 
fined. She did, or she did not, wear certain long sleeves, and some 
handkerchief, which had been the subject of his dislike, or of his 
liking; and he, considering this circumstance as a criterion of her 
attachment, and as a proof of her want of strength of mind, 
quitted her for ever! 


I confess that his moral worth fails in my eyes to justify him. 

Edgeworth tells us that Mr. Day was suspicious of the female 
sex, and averse to risking his happiness for their charms or their 
society. Yet a little later he says: 


Mr. Day could not refrain from frequently tempting his fate! 
—and, what was still more extraordinary, he expected that, with 
a person neither formed by nature nor cultivated by art, to please, 
he should win some female wiser than the rest of her sex, who 
should feel for him the most romantic and everlasting attach- 
mentie, 


Later, at the time of the orphan training, he says: 


Mr. Day had an unconquerable horror of the empire of 
fashion over the minds of women; simplicity, perfect innocence, 
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and attachment to himself, were at that time the only qualifica- 
tions he desired. 


And Thomas Day, who added intelligence and qualities of 
mind in his later list, got all that he wanted in his wife! Who can 
deny that truth is stranger than fiction? 

‘This axiom is also justified by Hoes Sabrina’s fate. After Mr. 
Day had thrown her over, she went “‘to live in the country with 
a lady’’—perhaps that means as companion. There befell an event 
which one would say in a book was too far-fetched for fact. Two 
youths selected Sabrina from her companions; one was Day, who 
bred her up to be his wife and then rejected her, the other was 
his friend, Bicknell—or Bicknel, as Edgeworth has it—who 
married her! Bicknel is said to have been the one who decided 
Day’s choice in her favour. As she grew up, however, Bicknel 
thought so little of her that he often expressed to Edgeworth his 
surprise that “‘his friend Day could be so smitten with Sabrina 
—he could not, for his part, see anything extraordinary about 
the girl, one way or other’. Bicknel, though pitying Sabrina, 
rejoiced at Day’s more suitable marriage with “another”, and 
promptly forgot all about her. Suddenly he remembered her, 
made inquiries which proved satisfactory, went into the country 
to see her, fell desperately in love, proposed, and was condition- 
ally accepted. “Conditionally”, continues Miss Edgeworth, “‘for 
Mr. Day, her friend and benefactor, was to be consulted. She de- 
clared that she would not marry any man without his consent.”’ 
Very handsome on Sabrina’s part to refer her fate to Day, and 
at first sight hardly necessary on his to give his consent so re- 
luctantly. But give it he did, and her portion of £500. The brief 
marriage was happy, but the husband’s health failed and poor 
Sabrina was left unprovided for with two infant sons. This fear 
was what had made Day so doubtful about the marriage, and he 
allowed her thirty pounds a year on her husband’s death. But 
Sabrina did not regret her step, and many friends came to her 
assistance, of whom, during her short survival of her husband, 
Mrs. Day was particularly helpful. Now comes my discovery, 
as I think it must be, of Edgeworth’s fidelity to friendship and 
kindness. He says in his Memoirs: 
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I was not with my friend when he and Mr. Bicknel selected 
from a number of orphans, one of remarkably promising appear- 
ance. It was necessary that the girl should be bound apprentice - 
to some married man. I was the person whom Mr. Day named, 
and to me Sabrina Sidney was apprenticed. . . . On his return to 
London, he presented me to the little ward, who had been thus 
bound to me without my knowledge. I had such well merited 
confidence in Mr. Day, that I felt no repugnance against his 
being entrusted with the care of a girl, who had been thus put 
incidentally under my care. 


At the time of Mr. Bicknel’s offer of marriage Maria tells us 
that Sabrina consulted Edgeworth “whom she considered also 
as a guardian’’, and that he was not so alarmed as Day about the 
bridegroom’s health and powers of money-making. Given all 
this, what can the following letter mean except that Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth took upon himself to continue to Sabrina the 
allowance of thirty pounds a year made by his friend and her 
benefactor, Thomas Day? No word of this can I find in the 
Edgeworth Memoirs, which makes me think that my letter is 
the first testimony to this delicate and generous action. 

The direct simplicity is so admirable; no one could confer 
a benefit with better taste. Mr. Edgeworth was certainly a 
gentleman. 


28th. August, 1808. 
My dear Sabrina, 
‘ If your sons marry to please you I wish you joy with all my 
eart. 

I thank you for your very kind and friendly letter and I assure 
you most sincerely of my esteem and affection. My Banker by 
the next post will send you thirty pound which I did not like to 
send in smaller sums—lI believe that July was the time when I 
usually made you a remittance. I must repeat that this trifling 
instance of my regard was always intended for your own use. 

Mrs. E., Mrs. Sneyd and Maria and Sneyd E. and I send their 
loves to you. 

I am, Dr. Sabrina, 
Yours most truly, 
Ricup. Lovett EpGEwortTu. 
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I cannot omit this last note, breathing filial piety in every line, 
from the woman to whom the whole of that involved household 


owed so much—the more so as it closes the chapter of her 
father’s life. 


EpGEWoRTH’s ‘Town, 
IRELAND. 
Fuly 19th., 1817. 

Perhaps the news of our misfortune may not yet have reached 
you. You will hear of it from the young man who will present 
this note to you—Mr. Langan, a young ecclesiastic, who wishes 
to improve himself by travelling abroad and of whom my father 
had a good opinion. 

I take this opportunity of conveying to you, Sir, by Mr. 
Langan, a copy of the new edition of my father’s Essay on wheel 
carriages to which there is added an account of the last experi- 
ments he tried in the last year of his life—had he lived he would 
have felt pleasure in offering you this book himself—I now send 
it to you as a memorial of that esteem and great regard which he 
ever retained for you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Marra EDGEWORTH. 


And so I take farewell of those shades of the literary world 
whom my home housed a century and a half ago. Lichfield is 
not much altered from their days, and, as I said before, the addi- 
tions to Stowe House have not impinged on its original structure. 
Johnson and Boswell, Edgeworth and Day, the literary coterie 
of the city in which Erasmus Darwin and Miss Seward played 
the leading réles—all would find the old part unchanged and 
would recognise the lovely decoration of its rooms. Does the 
atmosphere of a more leisured age still cling to it, I wonder? Do 
its literary associations live on in their old strength? Be that as 
it may, those awful first years of the Great War saw my home’s 
present master steal, from the weeks of chaotic activities which 
were then the lot of those too old to serve, some space for other 
work. Within those sheltering walls, during those broken and 
fragmentary hours, was achieved the biography of Abraham 
Lincoln, itself conceived as a war service. It tells of a patriotic 
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struggle which to its actors loomed portentous. It was written 
in the midst of a world’s agony. The book was brought out in 
1916, on the anniversary of American Independence, a hundred 
and forty years after Dr. Johnson had taken his young friend to 
“dine at a house where he was intimate.” 
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